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E. present advanced state of 
modem progress is due, in great 
part, to two forces: electricity, the 
greatest of all industrial forces— 
advertising, the greatest of all busi- 
ness forces. 


Advertising has educated people 
to an appreciation of the labor-say- 
ing uses of electricity—particularly 
in its application to home conveni- 
ence and comfort—and the 

Western Electric Company 
has been a notable advertiser of 
things electrical. 

This great concern not only produces 
all the telephones used by the gigantic Bell 
System, but also supplies equipment for 
every electrical need, from the most power- 
ful generator to the tiny electric toaster for 
use on the home dining table. 

For several years it has been the good 
fortune of this house to have been associ- 
ated with the Western Electric Company 


in its publicity. 
N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
Boston New York — Chicago 


(This is Advertisement Number Forty of a Series.) 
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June 10, 1914. 


The Federal Advertising 
Agency, 
243 West 39th St., 
New York City, 

Gentlemen: 

Our new “Sir Thomas” 
straw is a big success, and 
we appreciate your good part 
in this result. Let me take 
this occasion to say that you 
folks are certainly quick on ett 0 FW 
the trigger and right “there” “< AO" Feats TE: cede! 
when it comes to ideas of rate gnese Greats, MP 
real selling power. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Truly Warner. 


‘*Put it up to men who know your market”’ 
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y Getting the Jump on Competition 
With a New Brand 


An Authorized Interview by Charles W. Hurd with 


SIMON E. DAVIS 


BGeneral Manager of Levi Strauss & Co. * San Francisco, Manufacturers of ‘‘Kover- 


alls,” “‘Koveralls Nighties,”’ 


% FoR fifty years the house of 
Levi Strauss & Co., of San 
tFrancisco, had manufactured 
overalls under its own brand and 


P 


12 advertised and sold them all over 
' the United States, chiefly in the 


West. During most of that time 
wit had traveled a force of sign 
painters to blazon on barns, dead 
® walls and fences the virtues of 
y “Copper-Riveted Overalls.” It 
B likewise had done for many years 


® a fair-sized jobbing business in 


2 


tae 


bi 


‘shirts, underwear, hose, etc., with 

ya branch house in New York City 
’and sixteen to eighteen men on 
ithe road in the West. 

» Jobbing is not the business it 

once was, and the rétail trade car- 
‘ries overalls largely because it 
has to do so, to fill a stodgy, un- 
imaginative demand, and not be- 


Micause there is any money in it. 


funder which 


Strauss & Co. think they have one 
#of the best overalls on the mar- 
@ ket, and they have succeeded in 
building up a large demand for it, 
but the small margin of profit on 

1 overalls provides a condition 
it is next to im- 
‘possible to get the dealer excited 
on the proposition of pushing 


@ them. It is largely a manufac- 


a 


¥ 


#turing and pricing problem for 
' everybody, with the different sell- 
ing organizations fighting for ev- 
ery square inch of the market. 
Nothing has really happened. in 
the overall trade for fifty years, 
except possibly the romper erup- 
» tion and that spread out so thin 
“over the trade that it is very 


“Copper- -Riveted Overalls,” étc. 


doubtful if the originators and 
the leading advertisers have ever 
profited as they should have 
from it. 

This was the condition in the 
house and trade when the general 
manager, Simon E. Davis, watch- 
ing his little girl at play one day 
at home, about three years ago, 
suddenly got an idea—to make a 
garment which could be slipped 
on over the child’s ordinary 
clothes and which should protect 
waist, skirt and stockings to- 
gether. It was not a suit of 
rompers, rompers being a suit in 
itself with short sleeves and no 
protection for the stockings. This 
new garment that Mr. Davis saw 
in his mind’s eye, was an im- 
proved overall. The Strauss peo- 
ple were already manufacturing 
overails for children, but Mr. 
Davis’s idea was to provide a 
waist instead of shoulder straps 
and give it kimono sleeves, while 
at the same time retaining the 
trousers. Fixed up a bit with 
trimming of a different color, it 
ceased to be a mere clumsy over- 
all and became—so it was chris- 
tened—a Koverall. 


MIGHT MEAN NEW INDUSTRY 


Here was a novelty, and one of 
very promising possibilities. The 
market was larger for one thing, 
then the overall ‘market. ‘To cre- 
ate and standardize a new type of 
garment under a brand which 
could be advertised and protected, 
and which would give the dealers 


Table of Contents on page 126 
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handling it a larger profit than 
they had ever taken on overalls 
or rompers, would enable the 
house to shake off the severe 
competition of other overall man- 
ufacturers and practically estab- 
lish a new industry. 

The manufacturing cost of the 
new. garment came higher than 








“Johnny is Such a Kicker” 


Complains Johnny’s mother, Johnny just 
can’t keep the covers on at night. But 
little that matters now that Johnny wears 


KOVERALL NIGHTIES 


The new hygienic sleeping ents for 
boys and girls, one to eight years old 
Even while Johnny, in dreamland, is exploring the South Pole 
with Captain Scott, and tying the blankets arcund the Pole, Kove 
erall Nighties will keep him warm as no ordinary sleeping gar- 
ments can do. No more colds in the homes when Koverall 
Nightes are used. 

Nighties are the most convenient, most comfortable 
and most pleasing, sleeping garments ever devised for little folks. 
On before you can say blink. Any child big enough to play can 
button “em up himself. No tight bands, no rough seams to chafe 
and press. Soft fleecy fabrics, in plain white or with colored 
Mother Goose designs, and in white drill, and white, light blue 
and champagne mercerized materials. 


Koverall Nighties are 75c each 


A new suit FREE if it rips 


Awarded Gold Medal, Mechanics’ Fair. 1913 





Levi Strauss & Co.,Mfrs., San Francisco 











NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN FOR SECOND TRADE- 
MARKED LINE 


Mr. Davis had expeeted, and 
when he had added in the selling 
cost and the retail profit, he found 
that it could not be sold over the 
counter for less than 75 cents. 

The first retailers to whom he 
applied told him he. never could 
get it in the world. Koveralls, 
they said, were nothing but a cross 
between overalls and rompers. 
and the public would not pay 75 
cents for what it had been getting 
for 50 cents. Mr. Davis was sure 
it would pay 75 cents for a new 
and better garment and went 
ahead. 





INK 





He began with San Francisco, 
the home territory, and started 
out with éight-sheet posters and 
fair-sized newspaper copy, half- 
pages now and then and ten-inch 
single column regularly in the 
papers of largest circulation in 
the section. The announcement 
of the campaign by a house as 
well known as Strauss’ helped in 
stocking the dealers with a line 
that was not very large at that 
time, though it now has a run of 
sizes in eight different styles and 
requires a minimum of twenty- 
five dozen to do any business. 
Dealers continued to protest that 
the price was too high, and Mr. 
Davis continued to tell them that, 
of course, if they “could not sell 
good goods, they would better let 
the other fellow do it.’ And so 
they stocked. 

Soon after the campaign started 
it was realized that the proposi- 
tion was an even bigger one than 
Mr. Davis had thought in the be- 
ginning. The garment was not 
only a protection for good clothes, 
which was the idea that had given 
it the name Koverall, but it was a 
working substitute for good 
clothes, it came into the romper 
class with some talking points 
the rompers did not have. And 
it turned out to be an all-the- 
year-round garment for both girls 
and boys. This suggested that 
the largest demand at the start 
would be found in the small town 
and rural sections. This popula- 
tion is served in California and 
some other Western States by 
weekly and semi-weekly newspa- 
pers having farmers’ sections or 
supplements supplied to a syndi- 
cate list. The Strauss advertis- 
ing was then switched to these 
and continued there for the sea- 
son of three or four months in 
the spring and early summer. 
And the coast magazine, Sunset, 
was also used. The results were 
very satisfactory. The attitude 
of the dealers quickly changed. 
Naturally they had all the time 
been willing to take a nice profit 
on the goods, but they had not 
thought it possible to boost the 
price level for goods of this sort, 
even on the score of greater econ- 
omy...After the demonstration 
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Securing 
Dealer Co-operation 


The way to secure co-operation 
from dealers who can handle your 
product is to give them goods of 
quality which they can sell at a 
fair prohit— 


Then the right kind of adver- 
tising in the right kind of medium 
to help move the goods from their 
shelves. 


The authoritative character of 
the contents of The Butterick 
Trio ( The Delineator, The Designer 
and The Woman's Magazine) 
makes it a powerful influence in 
the home. For any product 
which can be bought by women, 
it is the ideal medium in which 
to tell your sales-story. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Average Monthly Net 
Circulation Guaranteed 


James A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 
Western Adv. Mer., Eastern Adv. Megr., 
2116 Mallers Bldg, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Il. New York. 
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had been made that people actu- 
ally would buy, the dealers awoke 
to the new market and got busy. 


CAMPAIGN GRADUALLY EXTENDED 


In this way the campaign was 
gradually extended through Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Idaho and most of 
Arizona. The plan employed was 
to stock the trade in advance on 
the strength of the advertising 
proposals, then use posters thirty 
days, discontinue thirty days, and 
come back for thirty days more, 
running newspaper space the 
ninety days straight. Every town 
in each of the States mentioned, 
with the exception of Arizona, has 
been posted, and the two or three 
papers in each State with largest 
“outside” circulation used for the 
ninety-day period. “We spent be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000 the first 
year in advertising,’ said Mr. 
Davis. 

The poster is in seven colors 
and very attractive. The little 
girl in the poster—Mr. Davis’ own 
little girl—was also reproduced 
as a small cut-out, a foot or so 
high and sent around to all of 
the dealers, as many as could be 
used to advantage in their win- 
dows, two or three for some, 
eight or ten for others. 

- “There were a few hitches here 
and there,” said Mr. Davis, “which 
merely illustrate in another way 
the impossibility of taking the 
dealers’ opinion as the last word. 
Our Seattle representative had 
had the line for a whole year and 
done nothing with them. He said 
there was no demand for them, 
and that it was useless to push 
them, that they might go well 
somewhere else, but not in Seattle. 
I made a trip up to Seattle my- 
self, taking along a lot of the 
Koveralls. I placed the line in a 
number of other stores and then 
started the usual advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers and on 
the billboards. We sold 600 dozen 
in the first six days, before the 
advertising had hardly begun to 
pull. And the demand continues. 

“We give the déalers other help, 
too, besides this ninety-day adver- 
tising, supplying them with elec- 
for local newspapers and 
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printed circulars which they can 
imprint with their own name and 
address and put in bundles, use as 
envelope stuffers or pass out. We 
furnished felt pennants, too. 
“But the two big features that in- 
terested the dealers and secured 
their confidence were the goods- 
guarantee and _price-guarantee. 


We assured the dealer that he 
would be absolutely protected 
against -price-cutting. In two 


years there have only been two 
or three instances of this, and if 
they had not stopped we should 
not only have refused to sell them 
any more goods but we should 
have brought suit against them 
The contract is an oral one, made 
by them with our agents, and the 
memorandum tag attached to the 
garment shows this. It is not the 


KOVERALLS 


Made by Levi Strauss &Co. S/ 


Ke@p 
KTS 
Kleen 












"75° the suit—Everywhere 


a new suit FREE if they rip 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
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SEVEN-COLOR POSTER THAT CONTAINS PIC- 
TURE OF CUT-OUT 





contract, but a reminder of the 
contract. It reads: 

“ ‘Koveralls are manufactured by 
Levi Strauss & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and are sold to the dealer 
upon the condition that they shall 
not be sold or offered for sale 
for less than 75 cents the suit.’ 

“Price-cutting is not a problem, 
and we did not anticipate that it 
would be, but we prepared to meet 
it if it had been one. 

“The guarantee on the goods 
was directed as much at the dealer 
as at the consumer. It was a fur- 
ther assurance that we believed in 
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August is the 25th 


Annual Fiction 
Number of 


Scribner's Magazine 


It will contain a number of extraordinary 
and representative short stories. 


Three of the greatest fiction writers 
of to-day are contributors 


Rudyard Kipling 
Edith Wharton 
James B. Connolly 


Other contributors to the August Fiction 
Scribner will be 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Richard Harding Davis 


Gordon Arthur Smith—Helen Sterling Winslow 
Albert Bigelow Paine—E. S. Martin 


Scribner’s Magazine is sold on a non-returnable 
basis. The subscription and newsstand sales 
increase month by month. 
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our garment and stood back of it. 
It made him satisfied and willing 
to push it. 

“The only real trouble we have 
had with dealers has been over 
substitution. As soon as Kover- 
alls became popular last year a 
number of other manufacturers 
jumped in and put out imitations 
at sixty-five cents, garments that 
followed our general design, but 
could not at that price follow the 


OVERALLS 


ALL RIGHTS,RESERVED ) 
K ids Kleen 
eep Kids KI 

75¢ The most practical, healthful, 
playtime garments ever invented 

for chikiren 1 to 8 years of age. Made 
in one piece with drop back. Easily 
slipped on or off. Easily washed. No 
tight elastic bands to stop circulation. 
Made in blue denim, and blue and 
white hickory stripes for all the year 
round. Alsolighter weight material for 
summer wear. All garments trimmed 
with fast red or. blue galatea. 











Made in Dutch neck with elbow 
sleeves and bigh neck and long 
sleeves. 
Anew suit FREE if they rip. 75cthe 
suit. Sent by Parcels Post prepaid on 
receipt of price. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
State age of child when pes | 
2 








Levi Strauss & Co., Dept. P 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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FEELING OUT NATIONAL MARKET THROUGH 
A MAGAZINE 





workmanship or finish. We caught 
two dealers in San Francisco 
palming some of these off as 
Koveralls and prosecuted. them 
successfully under the unfair 
trade law for what we call ‘silent 
substitution, i. e., delivering 
something else than what is called 
for. The knowledge that we are 
alert to all unfair competition 
and are prepared to check it at 
once has certainly operated to 
prevent other cases. 

“We have registered the name 
in every State in the country and 
so can sue in each State.” 

Koveralls is a happy name for 
the new garment, 

“Tt was not an offhand guess,” 
said Mr. Davis. “I worked a 
whole year on the proposition be- 
fore I let it go out. I took one 
point up after another, price, 
guarantee, price - maintenance, 
name, marketing, and went over 
each carefully. I felt we had a 
good thing and J did not want to 
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spoil it by haste and carelessness, 
Looking back over the campaign 
I do not see that we made a single 
serious mistake. I must give 
Printers’ INK a lot of credit for 
that, I had been a steady reader 
of it for several years, and from 
learning the experience of others 
was able to avoid mistakes | 
would otherwise have been likely 
to make. The articles on price- 
maintenance and unfair competi- 
tion have been especially valuable 
to me and even helped me on 
one occasion to assist the highest 
legal talent of the West, by quot- 
ing the recent judicial decisions 
assembled and explained in Print- 
ERS’ Ink by different authorities.” 

Mr. Davis believes in a good 
“stunt.” 

“Our factory in San Francisco,’ 
he said, “is in a factory district 
There is a vacant lot in front of 
it. A year and a half ago this lot 
was an unsightly spot, covered 
with weeds and debris. One day 
one of our friends in the trade 
dropped in for a call, and while 
chatting and looking out of the 
window, remarked: 

“You're so crazy about your 
“Koveralls keeping kids kleen” that 
I wonder you don’t have a Kover- 
all playground out in front there 
with a yard full of kids.’ 

“He had not meant it seriously. 
He was always making fun of our 
‘crazy notions,’ and he made this 
suggestion as a joke. 

“*That’s the wisest thing you 
ever said in your life!’ I told 
him, after just one glance at 
the lot, and within an hour or 
two I had a gang of men out 
there clearing out the rubbish and 
smoothing the place off. Then | 
had an equipment of the usual 
kind installed, slides, swings, run- 
arounds, parallel bars—all the 
regular things. It was near 
Washington’s Birthday, and I 
planned to open the grounds that 
day with a grand celebration. I 
had a big 100-foot sign put up 
with the words, ‘Koverall Play- 
ground. This was seen night and 
day from every street car that 
passed the factory. 


“T arranged to get 5,000 IXL 


tamales, Panama cream cakes and 
Ghirardelli chocolate samples, all 
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ELLING and teaching have much in 
S common. Every salesman, whether 
behind a sample case or behind a 
counter, is compelled to use a certain amount 
of instruction in making customers. The 
publication to which its readers look for 
; information about the world of letters, art, 
politics, is a medium to which these same 
_ people will look for information about the 
merchandise which clothes them, and feeds 
them, and houses them, which warms their 
bodies or improves their minds. The Outlook 
is like a man who has lived a long while 
in one community, whose acts have been 
. known of men, whose character is estab- 
i lished, who speaks with knowledge and 
| with the judgment born of years of experi- 
ence. When such a man arises in his place 
and says that this.or that is a good thing to 
do, his fellow-citizens heed him. 








i When The Outlook introduces to you 

; the wares of any manufacturer, it puts 
behind that introduction a certain voice of 
authority. You may truly say to yourself, 
“This advertiser would not be represented 
here if he did not have the indorsement of 
The Outlook, and the indorsement of The 
Outlook to me is like the word ofa friend.” 

- The advertiser who uses The Outlook does 
not appreciate it nearly as much as the 
advertiser who is refused space in it. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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donated for the occasion. We 
ourselves furnished ice cream 
cones and wooden whistles for 
5,000 children. The whistles had 
our ad on it. That was practically 
the only thing that did. To an- 
nounce the opening, besides post- 
ing the town, I had little girls dis- 
tribute circulars from house to 


Is Your Child’s Health 
and Happiness Worth 75c 


\ are enally usterested we KOVERALLS pong 
geen, heat snd ecnsumies! play 


bbeon devised for childrem ome to ae 





Your doctor will tell you to dress your child tn 
roomy garments that 0 not bind at any potmt; 
mt the blood and ear 08 corcuate freely 












KOVERALLS meet ard require 
other garment As the 
eal ‘oe origieds KOVERALLS 

freely. There 


fiey os uate b otoeed In brie, 


Koveralls Keep 
Kids Kool, Kleen 
and Kontented 
cnahing ‘eskthy, ‘appy chibdres-—and 
egpy imochers,” too—tor ty hn 
Gust costar doting ond sve meneily 

ow the wash bills 
Koveralls Sell 
= 75c the Suit 


Ps 





This Woven Label (SF- | KOVERAULS 
te sewed on every salt of genuine KOVERALLS. ALL PAGHTS 
Ieniet on getting KOVERALLS with this label be- 
canm i carries with it the ironclad guarantee White 
ANew Sait FREE if it Ripe | = 2 
U1 your dealer cannot supply you, we will forward. pre- LEV! STRAUSS & C0. 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


paid, upon receipt of price, 75¢ per suit 
Made and guaranteed by Levi Strauss & Co. San Franciscs. 




















36-INCH AD USED IN LOCAL CAMPAIGN 


house in the near residential sec- 
tion, the circular containing a pic- 
ture of my little girl in Koveralls 
and reading ‘This little girl in- 
vites you to play with her at Kov- 
erall Park, February 22, 1913.’ 
There was no advertising on it. 

“Then on the day, we had the 
park opened by Father Crowley, 
head of the playground commis- 
sion. Five thousand children at- 
tended and many of them con- 
tinue to come day after day since. 
We got a great deal of secondary 
publicity out of it also. This was 
partly because we made no at- 
tempt to force the publicity. The 
only distinctly advertising fea- 
tures were the wooden whistles 
and the raffling off of three dozen 
Koverall suits. 








“But I have also used the idea 
in a strictly advertising way. I 
have announced that I will give 
playground apparatus to any city 
that will put our advertising on 
it. Merced, California, has taken 
us up and I hope other cities will 
do so. 

“We had an anniversary cele- 
bration on February 22, this year, 
and the playground was packed 
again. 

“Another stunt that we feel was 
worth while was our Koverall 
Day at the ‘free home products 
show, run by one of the San 
Francisco papers. Each manufac- 
turer taking part did something 
to attract the children. We bought 
up a job lot of paper dolls and 
gave them away. There was no 
advertising on the dolls, but the 
children knew where they came 
from.” 


DISTRIBUTION SPREADING OUT TO- 
WARD NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The Koverall distribution is 
now reaching east to Denver. A 
year or so more and the house 
will be ready for national distri- 
bution and advertising. Before 
that can be done _ additional 
manufacturing facilities must be 
arranged. Meanwhile Mr, Davis 
is trying out a little mail-order 
campaign in one of the women’s 
magazines, not, as he says, with 
any idea of creating agencies, but 
for the purpose of getting a line 
on the demand, 

Now that the Koveralls have 
got a firm footing, the Strauss peo- 
ple have brought out a second sta- 
ple novelty, the Koverall Nightie, 
made for both girls and boys. 
The garments are made in white 
or colors with kindergarten de- 
signs, etc. When Koveralls were 
first advertised, boys would not 
wear them because the picture 
was of a girl only. A boy also 
had to be played up in the adver- 
tising, This mistake has not been 
made in advertising the Nighties; 
one ad features a boy, another a 
girl, The Nightie campaign has 
been quite as successful in its 
way as the Koveralls, and one 
garment is made to advertise the 
other by inserting a circular in 
the pocket of each. 
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New Life Insurance Advertis- 
ing Plans 


Plans for advertising life insurance 
have taken a new tack. The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, which 
has had a committee at work on the 
subject for several years, has found 
it too difficult to get the co-operation 
of the companies direct, and the plan 
now being worked out is to have a 
fund raised by contributions from the 
general agents, based on_ production. 
The amount to be assessed is five cents 
per $1,000 of paid-for business. Thus 
an agency producing $1,000,000 of new 
business a year would contribute $50 
to the advertising fund. 

Another feature of the plan which 
is appealing to the life insurance men 
is that three-fourths of the amount 
raised may be spent locally, a provision 
which is expected to result in news- 
paper campaigns being used in towns 
where the agents contribute to the gen- 
eral fund. 

Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, 
is chairman of the committee of the 
association, and has elected J. H. 
Mitchell, of the Mitchell Advertising, 
Agency, of Minneapolis, to ‘handle the 
account. Mr. Mitchell is assisting in 
explaining the detai's of the new plan 
te local insurance associations through- 
out the country. The national cam- 
paign will begin running in the near 
future, as a considerable sum has al- 
‘ready been raised. 





Large Crop of Toronto Con- 
vention Stunts 


One of many stunts used by the 
various interests to promote their me- 
diums was a die-cut folder, represent- 
ing a mailed glove which when opened 
exposed the Trade Press Standards of 
Practice. The phrase, “A Challenge,” 
was printed on the outside. 

Special editions of newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade papers were in evi- 
dence everywhere, and the local out- 
door advertising companies were kept 
busy posting the advertisements of 
newspapers and magazines alike. An- 
other popular “stunt” was Good 
Housekeeping’s “‘time-table.” This was 
a parody of a regular time-table and 
showed, as the cover stated, ‘‘the sched- 
ule of travel between your hotel and 
the various convention buildings.” By 
grouping the various events time- 
table fashion across the page, it was 
easy for the delegate to see just what 
on scheduled at every minute of the 
day. 


Entertainment for the Ladies 


A trip to Niagara Falls, theatre par- 
ties, five o'clock teas. a visit to the 
home of Shredded Wheat, auto trips 
around Toronto, moonlight excursions 
and other events and diversions all com- 
bined to make things interesting for the 
ladies at the Toronto Convention. 
special building was turned over to 
them for a rest room on the convention 
grounds and those who didn’t care to 
attend the sessions spent the time on 
its spacious porch. 
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Thought the Flour Was 
Seidlitz Powder 


” 


The danger of “playing up’ a new 
talking-point too strongly , been sug- 
gested by: the situation in the flour 
trade, wae millers who found that 
self-rising flour had made a hit with 
the public attempted to cash in on the 
new demand without sufficient study of 
the manufacturing details. The Modern 
Miller comments on the situation as 
follows: 

“Those mills that decide on the manu- 
facture of self-rising flour one day and 
have the .product on the market the 
next day should take warning from 
the experience of a Missouri mill selling 
in Southern markets. A car of self- 
rising flour that went to Rome, Ga., 
created a good deal of amusement in 
that market. Consumers complained 
that they were afraid of the issourt 
‘skyrocket’ brand. When water was 
added to the flour the seething and boil- 
ing scared the colored cooks, who said 
too much ‘slaked lime’ had been used. 
Others brought the flour back and said 
that it was not self-rising flour, but 
Seidlitz powder. Experiments showed 
that flour from certain parts of each 
sack would not rise, but would settle 
and look like a plaster cast.” 


“Bull” Durham’s Baseball 
Appeal 


The Blackwell’s Durham branch of 
the American Tobacco Company, New 
York, has inaugurated in a number of 
cities throughout the country, notably 
Boston, Cincinnati, St; Louis and Kan- 
sas City, popularity contests to deter- 
mine the most popular baseball teams 
in the amateur ranks of each city. 

To the chosen nine in each city, the 
company gvill give a comp’ete baseball 
outfit, including uniforms, gloves, balls, 
bats, etc. Votes are cast by means of 
“Bull’’ Durham tags, according to spec- 
ifications advertised in the leading 
newspapers of each city. The “stunt” 
has been watched with interest, inas 
much as it signalizes an effort to hitch 
even more closely the identity of “Bull” 
Durham to the national sport, Durham 
signs with prize attachments having 
been a feature of many ball yards for 
years. 


C. F. Higham Gives Cup and 


Medal 

Charles F. Higham, the London ad- 
vertising agent, who attended the con- 
vetttion of the associated advertising 
clubs last week at Toronto has offered 
a cup and medal, to be given each year. 
The “Higham Medal” will be given 
for the best constructive paper read in 
any of the departmental sessions on 
any phase of advertising or selling in the 
least number of words. The “Higham 
Cup” will be given to the club of which 
the winner of the medal is a_member. 
The offer was accepted by President 
Woodhead, and the details are left to the 
executive committee. The cup and the 
medal will be left by Mr. Higham in 
the custody of Printers’ InK. 
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‘Printers’ Ink” Cup Won 
by Los Angeles 





Pacific Coast City Makes a Better 
All Round Record For the Year 
Than New York, Des Moines 
and Ten Other Rivals in Silver 
Prize Cup for Silver Tongued 
Orators 

HE Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles gets the Printers’ 
Ink Cup this year. The long 
catalogue of its performances 
in behalf of education, vigilance 
work, civic uplift and general 
efficiency threw into the shade 
the best claims of its twelve 
rivals, among whom were the 

Advertising Men’s League, of 

New York, and the Des Moines 

Ad Men’s Club, which had each 

held the cup for two years and 

w.th whom the cup would have 
permanently remained had it 
won it 

Four other clubs stood out pre- 
eminently in the contest: The 

Advertising Men’s League of 

New York, the Minneapolis Ad- 

vertising Forum, the Toledo Ad 

Men’s Club, and the Ad Club 

Department of the Industrial As- 

sociation of Edmonton, Alberta. 

But the work of the Los Angeles 

Club having been so_ striking 

within the past year, the cup was 


_unhesitatingly awarded, to it by 


the committee. 

The arduous labor of making 
the selection from a large mass 
of evidence was heroically and 
splendidly performed by C. R. 
Stevenson, of Mishawaka, Ind., 
and Jerome I. Barnum, of Syra- 
cuse. Mr. Stevenson read the 
report. After stating that the 
cup is given yearly to the club 
that makes the most practical use 
of its opportunities, and after 
complimenting successively the 
New York Advertising Men’s 
League, the Advertising Forum 
of Minneapolis, the Toledo Ad 
Men’s Club and the Edmonton 
Club, he said: 

“But to none of these the prize. 
We award the Printers’ INK Cup 
to a club whose work has been 
pre-eminently successful and 
practical in every phase of pos- 
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sible club activity. A club whose 
vigilance committee has secured 
the passage and compelled the 
observance of an honest adver- 
tising ordinance; a club which 
through the constant use of the 
newspapers and public meetings 
has educated the public to a new 
confidence and belief in the ad- 
vertising message; a club whose 
educational work reaches not only 
its own members, the public, but 
the youth of the city through 
schools; to a club which has 
stimulated and helped develop the 
religious life of its city; to a club 
which has been successfully ac- 
tive as an advertising club in the 
broader civic and humanitarian 
interests of its community. We 
award the Printers’ INk Cup 
with our sincerest congratulations 
and the hope that it will inspire 
us all to greater efforts next year 
to the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles.” 

President Wilson of the Los 
Angeles Club, in accepting the 





‘PRINTERS’ INK” CUP WON BY THE ADVER- 
TISING CLUB OF LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


cup said: “Chicago has the 1915 
convention and a Chicago’ man 
has the $1,000 prize, but I say to 
you advertising men that we 
would rather take the Printers’ 
Ink Cup back to Los Angeles 
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than to have either of the other 
prizes. We worked hard for it. 
We've got it now and if you get 
it away from the Pacific Coast, 
you've got to go some.’ 

As a consolation prize, a special 
silver cup was awarded to R. E. 
Sherman of the El Paso Club for 
oratorical excellence, Mr. Sher- 
man having been : the  silver- 
tongued orator whose periods had 
so moved the convention at the 
opening session. 

Mr. Stevenson in his presenta- 
tion speech came so near outclass- 
ing the orator of the Rio Grande, 
that half of the delegates turned’ 
from chanting “Send it to El 
Paso!” to chorusing ‘Keep it 
Yourself!” But El Paso got it. 


On “Spoiling Prospects” 
for Sales 


The Old Campaigner, jin “The Institute 
Wire” 


DON’T think I can do better 
this week than to take not only 
my text, but my entire sermon, 
bodily from one of Jack Jones’ 
letters. One of the “buds” of the 
organization had written in stating 
that he was making very few pres- 
entations because he was afraid of 
losing some prospects whom he 
might land had he a better knowl- 
edge of the selling game, and of 
spoiling some good prospects be- 
cause of his lack of knowledge of 
the proposition. So here goes: 
“Just take it from me, my boy, 
that there is no man in the organi- 
zation who can get by without a 
good deal of hard work and a 
good number of presentations each 
day. Of course, you are going to 
lose some that you would land if 
you were older in the selling 
game. Of course, you are going 
to spoil some prospects. It may 
be that you will lower your per- 
centage of closes to interviews al- 
though that is not very probable. 
But what if you do? If you see 
two people a week and close one, 
you're closing 50 per cent—but it 
only nets you one commission; 
whereas, if you see thirty-six peo- 
ple each week, as you should, and 
you close only four or five, that 
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is less than 20 per cent, but it gives 
you an income of $5,000 a year. 
You feel that you must develop 
your selling ability. Is there any 
better way of developing it than 
by practice, just as you develop 
the muscle in your arm by exer- 
cise? 

“Don’t get that ‘spoil-a-lot-of- 
prospects’ idea. Prospects are the 
cheapest things in the world. If 
you will take the male population 
of Philadelphia over twenty-one 
years of age you will have the 
number of prospects there are. 
When there are that many you 
can afford to spoil a few of them 
once in a while, in order to get 
in some good practice. How are 
you going to overcome the inexpe- 
rience? By becoming experienced. 
How are you going to do that? 
By going out and talking and see- 
ing the people. 

“Of course, you should put in a 
part of each day reading and 
studying, but that should be in 
the evening. Any time that you 
are using prospect-seeing time for 
anything other than the seeing of 
prospects, just put it down that 
you are not using the time as ef- 
fectively as it could be used. 

“T know just what you mean 
when you speak of lack of system 
in your reading. Do this: cut out 
the clogging and the cramming. 
In the first place, cut down the 
letters you are carrying to about 
twenty-five or thirty of those let- 
ters, so that you can find each one 
instantly and use it in your can- 
vass effectively. Then add one 
new lIctter each day and use it in 
your canvass that day and so be- 
come familiar with it. In the 
same way pick out just one new 
point each day, work it into your 
canvass, and use it that day. Aft- 
er a while you may pick two or 
three points, but just make up - 
your mind that you cannot digest 
the whole proposition in a few 
weeks and that you will still be 
learning new things about it after 
two years. Be satisfied to go 
slowly and to learn your lesson 
piece by piece. In the meantime 
the things you do learn will pull 
over some good business for you 
and keep you going.” 





The One Great Lesson 
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Good Advertisin J 





This is the Age of ADVERTISING. 
People eat, drink, wear and use the Things © 














Advertised. 


They resent being offered something that is 
NOT advertised. 


So definite is this feeling that they are SUS- | 
PICIOUS of any commodity whose name they © 


have not frequently noticed in public print. 


Today, the seller’s problem is to create Advertis- 
ing that will be NOTICED to the full degree of 
creating SALES for his product. 


CHELTENHAM Service provides Advertising that 


is ALWAYS NOTICED but it accomplishes ever 
so much more— 


CHELTENHAM COPY is READ—right through 


to the bottom of the page. 


No advertisement ever goes into print from 
THE CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING 
SERVICE without having in it the DESIRE- 
CREATING POWER which sends the customer 
to the store to buy the advertised article, when 
it is needed. 


Chdtetham 


Advertising Seevice 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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pght by the Convention Is: 
Nt, Wins Succes sl! 








rT 


CHELTENHAM Advertising always has DEFI- 
NITE SALESMANSHIP in it. 








1gs i 

It is written by men who know how to appeal to 
is human nature—who are logical, experienced, con- 
vincing—who know how to get to the bottom of 
S: a your proposition, learn its strong points of appeal, 
ey and then put that appeal into strong, simple, 
: interesting, compelling words that will SELL 

is- THE GOODS. 
ory The artistic beauty of CHELTENHAM Ty- 


pography is World-famous. 
at @ 
er | CHELTENHAM Advertisements are NOTICED 


and ADMIRED wherever they appear; and they 


i al 


rh win their highest approval from CLIENTS 
OF THE CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING 

nf SERVICE. 

G When you feel that your Advertising and Selling 


might be strengthened, we will be glad to have 
you tell us when it will be convenient for us to 
see you. 


| Cheltetham 
Advertising Service 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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—“‘to forward to 
the government” 








That is why the manufacturer of a famous 
refrigerator wants the report of Good House- 
keeping Institute. He writes— 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 
New York City, N. Y. 


s** ¢ ¢ 


“We have made a great many 
tests on our goods, and know that 
they are correct, but would like 
to receive from you the results of 
the test which you people made 
on our goods a year or so ago. 

“This information we would like 
to forward to the government, as 
it is the most unbiased and fairest 
test which we know of that has 
ever been made. Be advised that 
it is not our desire to use this 
information, excepting for the 
purpose above stated.”’ 


(Name on request.) 


sack of this letter—and many others of like 
import—is a record of service-to-the-reader 
that is in a class by itself. The results to 
advertisers are shown in low cost of inquiries, 
high percentage of orders and an extraordinary 
degree of co-operation from the retail trade. 


So far as we can learn, there is no other medium 
in any field which assures, on advertising 
that can be guaranteed, such uniform success. 








Good Housekeeping 


* 
Magazine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


New York Washington Boston Chicago 
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Woodhead and Chicago 
for 1915 


Associated Advertising Clubs of 
World So Declare at Toronto 
Convention—Old Officers and New 
Executive Committee Elected— 
Los Angeles Gets PRINTERS’ INK 
Cup 


AN enthusiastic Chicago dele- 
gation had two chances to 
demonstrate its noisemaking ca- 
pacity when the nominating com- 
mittee decided by a 36 to 22 vote 
to give the next convention to 
Chicago instead of San Francisco 
on Wednesday, and again on 
Thursday, when the selection was 
ratified in the general session. 
Minneapolis was also a contender 
for the convention. 

President Woodhead was re- 
elected by acclamation amid a 
rare demonstration of popularity. 
Vice-President Cherry was also 
unanimously re-elected without 
opposition, and P. S. Florea be- 
comes the association’s new secre- 
tary-treasurer, a position created 
under the new constitution. 

A. E. Chamberlain, of Chicago, 
was elected a three-year member 
of the Executive Committee. F. 
H. Rowe, of Toronto; Edward J. 
Shay, of Baltimore, and John 
Renfrew, of Los Angeles, were 
re-elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee. R. R. Shuman, of Chi- 
cago, was also elected a member 
of this committee. 

The five members of the Execu- 
tive Committee to be chosen by 
the National Commission as ap- 
pointed in a meeting of that body 
Tuesday afternoon were: W. C. 
D'Arcy, of the D’Arcy Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; E. 
T. Meretith, of Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa; Herbert 
S. Houston, of Doubleday, Page 
& Company, New York; T. R. 
Gerlach, of The Gerlach-Barklow 
Company, Joliet, Ill, and Wilson 
H. Lee, of the Price & Lee Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. These 
ten, with the five hold-over com- 
mitteemen, A. M. Briggs, of 
Cleveland, and Douglas N. 
Graves, of Boston, and the three 
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officers, make the new Executive 
Committee. 

The Printers’ INK Cup goes to 
Los Angeles; the Baltimore Truth 
Trophy to Minneapolis; the 
Ladies’ Trophy to Edmonton, AI- 
berta; the Boston Mileage Banner 
to New York, and the new cup 
for “oratory” to El Paso. 


LOCAL ADVERTISERS TO HAVE “TRUTH 
TROPHY” 


It was also voted to license the 
Truth emblem to local advertisers 
with restrictions, and to postpone 
action on the licensing of it to 
national advertisers, 

These briefly sum up the salient 
features of the general sessions of 
the Toronto Convention held on 
Wednesday and -Thursday. 

The Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion opened with a generously ap- 
plauded address by Chairman 
Waldo of the publicity - work, 
printed elsewhere. 

In an exhaustive report, H. D. 
Robbins, of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, announced that 
since Baltimore, five States and 
Canada have adopted “clean-up” 
laws along the lines of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, 
making eighteen in all. His ad- 
dress, full of significant facts, is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The reading of Mr. Robbins’ 
report was followed by a number 
of questions as to ways and means 
and the sincerity of the publishers 
and advertising men engaged in 
clean-up work. The representa- 
tives of various interests asserted 
the general purity of their works 
and their intentions. W. C. Free- 
man, of the New York Globe,. 
said that the newspapers were 
aroused and that before the next 
convention they would have a 
powerful organization, the most 
powerful in the convention. He 
predicted that within the next five 
years the papers would be able to 
show a clean bill of health and 
would treble their rates in 
doing it. 

E. L. Clifford, of the Minneapo- 
lis Journal, in the course of a fur- 
ther report on the work, said that 
with all due respect to the news- 
paper men, there were “too many 
‘chocolate soldier’ publishers. in 
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the business,’ men who were 
printing “lovely editorials and 
rotten advertising.” Nevertheless 
the situation was improving. 

A telegram was read from the 
Governor of Washington, bidding 
godspeed to the vigilance work. 


WRIGLEY OFFERS A PRIZE 


An announcement was made by 
R. R. Shuman, of Chicago, that 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., the chewing- 
gum manufacturer, would give 
$1,000 a year for five years for 
national vigilance work if $49,000 
a year could be secured from 
other sources. 

Joseph M. Mann, of the Mann 
Piano Company, Baltimore, called 
attention to what he said was 
some peculiarly objectionable 
piano advertising in certain daily 
papers of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and offered resolutions 
condemning the advertising and 
asking the Vigilance Committee 
to take suitable action. It was 
later adopted. 

Maj. O’Keefe, of Boston, was 
sure that a Federal law against 
false and fraudulent advertising 
could be pushed through Congress 
if all of the advertising men pres- 
ent would bring pressure to bear 
through agitation at home. 

The report of H. S. Houston, 
chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, showing the growth and 
broadening of the educational 
work, was printed in PrinTERs’ 
InK last week. It was supple- 
mented by reports of sub-commit- 
tees. Llewellyn Pratt told how the 
lectures had developed, and Har- 
vey C. Wood, booking agent for 
the courses, told how 102 clubs 
and associations had taken one or 
both courses. The work showed 
a profit of $300. 

Paul T. Cherington, of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, said that 28 club 
courses had been based on the 
study-class course prepared for 
the committee. A new and briefer 
course of eight illustrated lec- 
tures, prepared by leading men of 
the country, having reference to 
local distribution, together with a 
list of reading to be done in ad- 
vance of and in preparation for 
the lectures, was in prospect. He 


predicted that the educational 
work would eventually come to be 
the staple of the conventions. 

Harry S. Tipper described 
how schools and colleges in many 
States were now taking up the 
work, One of the most important, 
thus far, was in New York Uni- 
versity, where a three years’ 
course had been established last 
year and now was attended by 135 
students and conducted by six in- 
structors. 

F. D. Webb, of the Baltimore 
News, read Mr. Newmyer’s report 
on the Schermerhorn course. 

For the club library work, John 
Renfrew, of Los Angeles, said it 
was crystallized in the little book- 
let showing how 128 _ business 
books could be obtained and at 
what prices, and what $25 or $50 
or $100 would buy. It was a 
shame, he said, that the club 
library exhibited last year at 
Baltimore should have remained 
all the year through “in cold 
storage,” and he offered for the 
committee, and as a means to 
stimulate the sale of the two new 
books by John Lee Mahin and 
Harry S. Tipper the use of the 
library for four months, as first 
prize, to the club which should 
take the largest number of books 
for its members, and the use of 
the library for the following two 
months to the club taking the 
next largest number. These books, 
which are to be published next 
fall, were described in Mr. Hous- 
ton’s report, published last week 
in Printers’ INK. 

In this connection it may be 
said that through the work of the 
Educational Committee, orders 
for more than 1,000 copies of each 
book were taken at the convention 
or on the way, most of them by 
clubs in lots of 25, 50 and 100, and 
that O. J. Gude has offered a sil- 
ver cup for the club taking books 
for the largest percentage of its 
membership. 


GREAT INTEREST AT “CONSUMERS’ 
NIGHT” 


The “Consumers’ Night” meet- 
ing, on Tuesday evening, was one 
of the most interesting and effec- 
tive of the four days’ spread. The 
addresses by Gerrit Fort, passen- 
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ger traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company ; George 
W. Hopkins, vice-president of the 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Company, 
and Charles Coolidge Parlin, 
manager of the Commercial Re- 
search Division of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, have been 
printed elsewhere in Printers’ 
Inx. Mrs. Christine Frederick, of 
the Housewives’ League, also 
spoke. 

After the talks were concluded 
in the exhibition grounds the dele- 
gates assembled in the grand ball- 
room of the King Edward Hotel, 
where James Schermerhorn, pub- 
lisher of the Detroit Times, de- 
livered the lecture he had pre- 
pared for the use of the Educa- 
tional Committee in converting 
the public to a faith in advertis- 
ing. The lecture is intended to 
be turned over to the different 
clubs of the association for de- 
livery to Chambers of Commerce, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, churches, clubs, 
associations, etc. It was in Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s well-known vein. 

A few minutes before the open- 
ing session on Thursday, the Bos- 
ton delegates paid a pretty tribute 
to the president, by marching into 
the convention hall and giving a 
“sky-rocket” cheer for the Asso- 
ciated Clubs’ chief executive. 

The Standards of Practices as 
adopted by each department were 
then ratified by the convention as 
a whole, and Wm. H. Ingersoll, 
chairman of the National Com- 
mission, explained to the conven- 
tion how, through this commis- 
sion, the association was organ- 
ized in two ways—first by clubs 
and then by vocational depart- 
ments. 

In receiving the Baltimore 
“Truth” Trophy for the Min- 
neapolis Club, Mac Martin said 
that the cup had been won 
through the club’s activity in get- 
ting local retailers to co-operate 
with it. A paid secretary was em- 
ployed who put the retailers on a 
Dun and Bradstreet basis, rating 
them according to the honesty of 
their advertising. The trophy will 
be displayed by each of these 
merchants in their store windows 
during the year. 

Considerable enthusiasm at- 


tended the marshaling of the for- 
eign delegates on the platform, 
and in the reading of various 
messages of greeting from clubs 
abroad. It developed that delega- 
tions had been sent from advertis- 
ing organizations in Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Jamaica, Egypt, New Zealand, 
India, Japan, Cuba, Turkey, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Italy, and China. 
This large foreign attendance was 
assigned by President Woodhead 
to the meeting being held on 
British soil and the good work of 
L. R. Ray, of the Toronto Club. 

‘On behalf of the Associated 
British Advertising Clubs, Charles 
F. Higham presented the Toronto 
Club with a silk banner. And 
from the “Thirty Club” a silver 
horn—symbolical of the first tool 
of advertising. He also presented 
a banner from the Salesmanagers 
Association, and lastly a silken 
flag from the “optimists” of Lon- 
don. As the last was presented 
the 48th Highlanders band, in 
their kilties, filed into the build- 
ing and struck up the national an- 
them, “God Save the King.” 

Resolutions decrying the attack 
of one form of advertising on 
another, and condemning certain 
piano sales put on in Washington 
and Baltimore, were referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. A 
resolution of appreciation for the 
hospitality shown by Toronto was 
passed with a demonstration. An- 
other resolution introduced by the 
Cincinnati Club to encourage the 
establishing of woman’s auxiliary 
organizations was referred to the 
Executive Committee after a 
standing vote was taken support- 
ing the chair. 


LICENSING THE TRUTH EMBLEM 


O. J. Gude, of New York, intro- 
duced a _ resolution which was 
heartily passed, extending to the 
clubs of other countries, not yet 
affiliated with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, an 
invitation to affiliate and also to 
supply them with the educational 
features brought out by the asso- 
ciation at cost of production. 

Contrary to general expecta- 
tion, the matter: of licensing the 
“Truth” emblem, which was pre- 
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sented in concrete form by Doug- 
las N. Graves, of Boston, chair- 
man of that committee, went 
through with but little opposition. 
The committee’s recommendations 
as adopted provided that a differ- 
ent form of emblem be designed 
for an official seal. The present 
emblem would tien be licensed to 
local clubs who in turn would 
license it to /ocal advertisers who 
would agree in wr.ting to live up 
to the requirements set by the Na- 
tional Commission. A license fee 
will be charged advertisers by the 
local club, who in turn will remit 
25 per cent of such fees to the 
Associated Clubs’ treasury. In 
the use of the emblem the name 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will be re- 
placed by that of the local club, 
and the word “guaranteed.” 


PRES. WOODHEAD’S PREDICTION 


_In his speech of acceptance, 
President Woodhead said that he 
greatly appreciated the honor be- 
stowed upon him, and was glad 
that he had been so favored be- 
cause of the unfinished work 
which he was anxious to see car- 
ried to a successful conclusion be- 
fore laying down the gavel. He 
predicted that the coming year 
would be a big one—the biggest 
ever—for the Associated Clubs 
and asked for support to make the 
Chicago Convention as much of a 
success as the one in session. 

An incident of the closing hours 
of the convention was the pres- 
entation of a silver-mounted gavel 
to President Woodhead by the 
wife of Mayor Hocken, of To- 
ronto. 

On several occasions reference 
was made to the comfort extended 
and hearty hospitality offered by 
the Toronto Club and Toronto 
people generally. 

After the singing of the “Ode 
to Truth,” which marked the close 
of the convention, the kilted band 
in the corner of the flag-draped 
hall, struck up “Auld Lang Syne,” 
and the tenth annual convention 
of the Associated Advertis.ng 
Clubs of America, and the first 
annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World was history. 


INK 


A Prince Albert ‘“Chardcter” 
An advertising character that is be- 
coming popular is ‘“Hunch,” featured 
in the series of advertisements for 
Prince Albert smok.ng tobacco manu- 
factured by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. 
funeh” was created to spread the 
gospel of cheerfulness, and there is 
much humor in the copy and oddity and 
humanness of express.on. But without 
such a cheerful character as ‘‘Hunch” 
the copy would be lacking in its appeal. 
Some of the best character artists are 
contributing to the series. 

“Hunch” does not exist in real life. 
The artist who originated him was told 
to create a character who lived in a 
small country town, who was always at 
the station when the trains come in, 
knew everybody’s business better than 
his own, was always broke, with money 
“jest in, sight’; happy natured and 
just kind ‘of glad he was alive if he had 
his jimmy pipe and a red tin of Prince 
Albert. 


Would Convert the Women to 
Get the Men 


“We are in favor of any course of 
action that will convert women to life 
insurance,”’ stated members of the Kan- 
sas City Association of Life Under- 
writers, in passing on a project outlined 
by the national association to launch a 
national advertising campaign in favor 
of life insurance. Members of the Kan- 
sas City organization related numerous 
instances of women “‘queering’’ deals 
after their husbands had signed appli- 
cations for good-sized policies. 

It was conceded that women are the 
force which must be overcome, and the 
association went on record as favoring 
an advertising campaign which would 
concentrate on journals going to women 
exclusively. 


Rights to Word ‘Natural’ 


Determined 

Justice Giegerich in New York City 
recently made permanent the injunc- 
tion sought by Schinasi Bros., cigarette 
manufacturers, against the firm of / 
Schinasi & Bros., Inc., forbidding the 
latter to use their corporate name or 
the word “Natural” in connection with 
the manufacture or sale of cigarettes. 
Schinasi Bros., obtained a temporary 
injunction against the A. Schinasi 
corporation some time ago, alleging 
that the defendant was pirating the 
plaintiff’s brand of “Natural” cigar- 
ettes, using the phrase “Natural Aroma- 
tic’ and a_ similar style of packing. 
The plaintiffs contended further that 
the defendants had brought the name 
“Schinasi” into the enterprise to in- 
fringe. 


Advertising is done by means of the 


“art preservative,” but if the purchase 
of the advertised goods does not, in 
quality and price, turn out to be the 
art confirmative, it is all off. .—Strick- 
land W. Gillian in Chicago “Evening 
Post.” 
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Why is the AMERICAN MACHINIST the 
standard by which all other technical journals 
are measured ?P 


Why is the amount of advertising figured in real 
money carried in the AMERICAN MACHIN- 
IST larger than that of any technical journal in 
the world P 


Why is the AMERICAN MACHINIST the 
_ only publication in its field which has a real ad- 
vertising code and enforces it P 


Why does the AMERICAN MACHINIST not 
only exclude fraudulent or ‘‘twilight’’ advertis- 
ing but all advertising not directly in its line? 


Why is the stock argument of so many advertis- 
ing solicitors—‘‘Give me an ad because you ad- 
vertise in the AMERICAN MACHINIST?” 


Why has the AMERICAN MACHINIST— 
measured by results to advertisers, direct in- 
quiries or good will—remained the leader for 37 
years P 


Why is the AMERICAN MACHINIST the 
only technical journal whose American Adver- 
tising is inserted in its English and German 
editions without extra cost P 


Hill Publishing Co.,505 Pearl St., New York 


Also publishers of the Engineering & Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, Power and Coal Age 
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Packard Owners 
~ Star Subscribers — 


In Kansas City every owner of a Pack- 
ard Automobile is a regular reader of 
the Star. 





This statement is the result of a personal 
interview with every Packard owner in 
the city, 









The test is interesting, but not at all 
enlightening, to those who know that 
The Star circulates in Greater Kansas 
City, to paid subscribers, twice a day, 
nearly 20,000 more papers than there 
are families in the town. 


The Kansas City Star 


Morning—Evening—Sunday—Weekly 
200,000—200,000—200,000—325,000 




























HE adoption of definite 

Standards of Advertising 
Practice by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, on 
June 25, was by far the most im- 
portant action taken at the To- 
ronto Convention. Each of the 
branches of advertising is now 
under a_ self-imposed code of 
ethics, which, while indeed it may 
not be able at first wholly to live 
up to, nevertheless expects more 
and more to conform to as the 
months go by. 

The convention’s action on 
Thursday followed the adoption 
of a standard on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding. No two standards were 
precisely alike. Most of them 
showed the influence of the 
Standard of Practice for Business 
Papers, which the New York 
Trade Press Association had 
adopted back in April. This was 
partly accounted for by the’ fact 
that W. H. Ukers (of the Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal) of that 
association was chairman of the 
A. A. C. of W. Committee on 
Standards of Practice. The pro- 
posed standards were discussed 
line by line in each department; 
numerous changes were made; 
but the issue was as unanimous 
and enthusiastic as it was serious. 

Mr. Ukers expressed the con- 
victions of his associates when he 
said in presenting these Standards 
= the General Session on Thurs- 
ay: 

“These standards represent the 
most vital development in the ad- 
vertising field and are the best 
contribution to the cause of ‘bet- 
ter business’ yet made by the 
Associated Clubs. 

“They are significant because 
through them all, like a silver 
thread, runs the idea of reci- 
procity, of co-operation. There is 
no jarring note. Each department 
acknowledges that the others have 
a legitimate place in the advertis- 
ing field and that while there may 
be competition, there can also be 
co-operation. 


Standards of Advertising Practice 
Adopted by AIl Interests 
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“For the first time in the history 
of advertising we now have codes 
of advertising ethics by means of 
which the members of the Associ- 
ated Clubs can gauge their own 
conduct and also that of their 
fellows. 

“As Chairman John K. Allen, 
who first thought of these ‘Stand- 
ards of Practice, has expressed it: 
‘These Standards should be what 
the Ten Commandments have been 
to the Christian people for cen- 
turies.’ They are ideals of con- 
duct. While they may never be 
lived up to in toto, perhaps by any 
single practitioner of advertising, 
they will nevertheless be to ad- 
vertising men what the Ten Com- 
mandments have been to society, 
a set of ideals towards which to 
work—the best standards of right 
action now attainable.” 

Following are the preamble and 
the texts of the various “stand- 
ards” as adopted by the different 
papers: 

PREAMBLE 

Realizing that advertising has come 
to mean service to mankind, and that 
reciprocity is the greatest force in 
promoting the. cause of human brother- 
hood and the world’s progress, and | 

Believing that the new humanism in 
business demands recognition of the 
fact that all men are inter-dependent 
and have international responsibilities 
which can be best conserved by setting 
up ideals of conduct, and | 

Wishing to secure to society a code 
of advertising ethics by means of 
which the members of each depart- 
ment of advertising can gauge their 
own conduct and also that of their 
fellows. 

Now, therefore, we the members of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World in Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion assembled at Toronto, June 25, 
1914, do acclaim and publish the tol- 
lowing Standards of Practice for the 
various departments represented at this 
meeting, and do _ individually | pledge 
ourselves to co-operate one with an- 
other in living up to them as the best 
standards of right action now attain- 
able for all those engaged in the busi- 
ness of advertising. 

Committee: WituraM H. UKers, 

Manty GILLam, 





GENERAL ADVERTISERS 
Realizing our obligation and re- 
sponsibility to the public, to the 
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seller of advertising service, the 
advertising agent and our own or- 
ganization, we, as gefieral adver- 


tisers, pledge ourselves, as fol- 
lows 

1. To consider the interests of the 
public foremost, and particu‘arly that 
portion thereof which we serve. 

2. To claim no more, but if any 
thing a little less, in our advertising 


deliver. 


than we can 
from 


8. To refrain 
our advertising, which, 
mis-representation, through ambiguity 
or through incompleteness, are likely 
to be misleading to the public or 
unjust to competitors. 

b fo use every poss’ble means, not 
only in our own individual advertising, 
but by association and co-operation, to 
increase the public’s confidence in ad 
vertised statements. 

5. To refrain from attacking com 
petitors in our advertising. 

6, o refrain from imposing upon 
the seller of advertising service unjust, 


statements in 
through actual 


unreasonable and unnecessarily irksome 
requirements. 

7. To furnish to publishers, when 
requested, technical information which 


will help them keep reading pages and 


advertising columns free from mis- 
statements. 
To refrain from and_ discourage 


deceptive or coercive methods in secur- 
ing free advertising and to do every- 
thing possible to aid the publisher to 
keep his columns free and independent. 
9. To require standards for our- 
selves to those we set for others. 
oO. Harn, New York, 
Harry TIPPER, New York. 
GENERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Realizing the increased respon- 
sibilities of the general advertis- 
ing agent, due to the enlarged 
scope and requirements of modern 
agency service, every agent should 
use his best efforts to raise the 
general standards of practice, and 
should pledge himself: 


1. To first recognize the fact, that 
advertising, to be efficient, must deserve 
the full confidence and respect of the 
public, and, therefore, to decline to 
give service to any advertiser whose 
publicity would bring discredit on the 
printed wor 

2. To recognize that it is bad prac 
tice to unwarrantably disturb the re 
lations between a client and an agent 
who is faithfully and efficiently serving 
such client. 

3. To permit no lowering of maxi- 
mum service through accepting any new 
client whose business is in direct com- 
petition with that of a present client 


without the full knowledge of both 
parties. 
4. To avoid unfair competition, 


resolve to carry into practice the equi- 
table basis of “one-price-for-all” and 


determine that the minimum charge for 
service be the full ————- allowed 
an 


to recognized agencies, that no 
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rebates, discounts, or variations of any 
kind be made, except those 9 ularly 
allowed for cash payment, such 


special discounts as may be  eeaieally 
omen and available to all. 

To conserve advertising expendi- 
enten by making investigation in advance 
of all conditions surrounding a con- 
templated campaign, by counseling delay 
where preliminary work must first be ac- 
complished, and, by — every effort 
to establish the right relation and co 
operation between advertising and sell- 
ing forces. 

6. To avoid, in the preparation of 
copy, exaggerated statements and to 


discountenance any _ wilful misrepre- 
se nté ation of either merchand:se_ or 
values. 


. To vecommcnd to al! advertising 
mediums the maintenance of equable 
and uniform rates to all advertisers 
alike and the maintenance of uniform 
rates, terms and discounts to all recog- 
nized agents alike. 

8. To require exact information as 
to the volume of circulation of any 
medium used and specific detail as to 
the distribution of this circulation, both 
territorial!y and as to class of readers. 
In figuring the value of a medium to 
regard information as to the method 
of obtaining this circulation and the 
care in auditing this circulation as an 
essential consideration in estimating its 
worth. 

9. To discountenance the issuance 
of agency house organs soliciting or 
containing paid advertising trom own- 
ers of space. 

10. To ensure continued progress 
toward better professional standards. 
through the appointment of a standard 
of agency practice committee, to whom 
all suggestions shall be referred during 
the coming year, and who shall report 
their recommendations at the next an 
nual convention. 

11. To co-operate heartily with each 
division of advertising in its effort to 


establish better standards of practice. 
W. H. Jouns, New York City, chair- 
man. 


H. BriackMan, New York City, 


champion. 


MAGAZINES 

We believe the magazine pub- 
lisher is a trustee of the miilions 
of homes whose entertainment and 
cultivation he strives to promote, 
and we therefore set up the fol- 
lowing standards in the light and 
obligation of his trusteeship : 


:. We commit ourse'ves, without 
reservation, to the Truth emblem of 
the A. A. C. of W. 


2. We commit ourselves to cease- 
less vigilance to see that every adver- 
tisement we publish shall measure up 
to that Truth emblem. 

8. We commit ourselves to stand at 
all times for clean and wholesome edi- 
tcrial and text matter, and free from 
advertising influence. 

4 e commit ourselves to our ad- 


vertisers and agents to maintain an 
absolute uniformity of advertising 
rates, 
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We don’t ak any 
ships to pass us 
in the night 


One of life’s tragedies is to miss 
knowing your natural friends. Even 
in the business world it is unfortunate 
that one cannot locate one’s own. We 
know that there are many advertisers 
who, if they realize the kind of co- 
operation this agency gives, would not 
be long without it. 

If this rings true to you send us the message 
below. We will not write you or come until 


the time you indicate and we will adopt the 
form of message you mention. 


F.Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 





F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
North American Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


* You may © to see us REET TET TERS 1914 
quite without obligation on our part. 


SS Cc i enn 
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5. We commit ourselves to definite 
statements and to independent audits 
showing the quantity and distribution 
of our circulation. 

Ve commit ourselves to main- 
taining the highest standards of char- 
acter and capacity in appointing adver- 
tising agents. 

We commit ourselves to continued 
opposition to free press bureaus and 
other agents for free publicity. 

. We commit ourselves to consider 
all matter for the publication of which 
we accept payment, as _  advertisin 
matter and to so mark it that it wil 
be known as such. 

9. We commit ourselves to con- 
tinue to give our constant attention to 
the physical presentation of advertising, 
in the way of paper, press work, and 
general typographical excellence to the 
end that advertising may secure its 
—— ossible efficiency. 

We commit ourselves to fair 
pe * friendly competition both toward 
our fellow periodical publishers and 
toward all other competitors selling 
legitimate advertising of whatever form. 

11. We commit ourselves to work 
always with increasing zeal to do every- 
thing in our power to advance the 
cause of advertising as the great mod- 
ern servant of the business world and 
of the general public. 

Lee W. Maxwett, New York. 


. R, Reep, New York. 


NEWSPAPERS 


It is the duty of the newspaper: 


1. To protect the honest advertiser 
and the general newspaper reader as 
far as possible from deceptive or of- 
fensive advertising. 

. > Ze. sell 2 vertising as a com- 
modity on the basis of proven circula- 
tion and the service the paper will 
render the manufacturer or the mer- 
chant; and to provide the fullest inior- 
mation as to the character of such 
circulation and how procured. 

. To maintain uniform rates, aec- 
cording to classifications, and to present 
those rates as far as possible in a 
uniform card. 

. To accept no advertising which 
is antagonistic to the public welfare. 

To effect the largest possible co- 
operation with other newspapers in the 
same field for the establishment and 
maintenance of these standards. 

Aten D. ALBERT, Minneapolis, Minn. 

LAFAYETTE Younc, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rosert J. VirtvE, Chicago. 

Epwarp Bope, Chicago. 

Louis Wirey, New York. 

P. M. Waker, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Joun T. Imrie, Toronto, Ontarro. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISERS 


1. Every outdoor advertising plant 
must continue to refuse all misleading, 
indecent, and illegitimate advertising. 

2. Every outdoor advertising plant 
. Should refuse all advertising which 
savors of personal animosity, as ours 
is arity an advertising medium. 

3. advertising contracts should 
be eral on date contracted for. 

4. Every client should be furnished 
promptly upon completion of his dis- 
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play with a list showing all locations, 
and plant owners should at all times 
assist clients to check displays. 

5. Every outdoor advertising plant 
should be maintained in the best condi- 
tion possible both from the standpoint 
of appearance and stability. 

6. All locations for outdoor dis- 
play should be selected where the 
traffic is such that it insures the best 
circulation for the article advertised. 

7. Care should be exercised by every 
plant owner in the selection of loca- 
tions so as not to cause friction either 
with the municipal authorities or the 
people of the neighborhood. 

8 rule of one-rate-to-all, and 
one high-grade class of service to ever 
advertiser, must be rigidly maintaine 

Every effort should be made to 

peronnggreigd raise outdoor advertising 

copy to the maximum efficiency in 
olicy, ideas, and execution. 

Pon0. Recognizing the great power ‘ed 
our medium, we should use it for the 
general good by devoting space to 
matters of general happiness and wel- 
fare. 

11. We believe in close association 
among members of our own branch of 
advertising to the end that greater ef- 
ficiency be attained through the inter- 
ov of ideas. 

We believe in hearty co-opera- 
Gen ” between the outdoor advertising 
interests and all other legitimate 
branches of publicity. 

13. We believe in the solicitation 
of business on the basis of respect for 
the value of all other good media. 

14. We believe in  dissuading 9 
would-be advertiser from _ starting 
campaign when in our judgment, his 
facilities, his available funds, or some 
= factor makes his success doubt- 
ul. 


O. J. Gupe, New York. 
E. L. Ruppy, Toronto. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


Believing that the growth of 
farm publications, both in a busi- 
ness way, and in their usefulness 
to the farm reader, depends upon 
certain fundamental practices, the 
wisdom of which the agricultural 
publishers generally recognize, we 
set forth the following as an ex- 
position of those practices: 


1. To consider the interests of the 
subscriber first in both editorial and 
advertising columns. 

2. To conduct our editorial columns 
with truth, in a fearless, forceful 
manner, and in the interests of better 
farming conditions and better farm 
home conditions. 

8. To keep them clean and_in- 
dependent of advertising considerations 
and to measure all reading matter by 
its worth to the subscriber. 

To decline all advertising which 
is misleading, which does not conform 
to business integrity or is unsuited to 
the farm field. 

5. To pledge ourselves to work with 
fellow puieners in the interests of all 

















advertising, and the ultimate success of 
the advertiser. 

6. To accept cash only in payment 
for advertising and to maintain the 
same rates and discounts to all. 

7. To allow agents’ commission to 
recognized advertising agents only, and 
under no circumstances extend the con- 
cession to the advertiser direct. 

8. To make editorial merit of our 
publications the basis of circulation 
effort. 

9. To supply advertisers and adver- 
tising agents with full information re- 
garding the character and extent of 
circulation, including detailed circula- 
tion statements subject to proper and 
authentic verification. 

10. To avoid unfair competition and 
confine our statements regarding other 
publications to verified facts. 

11. To determine what is the highest 
and largest function of the field which 
we serve, and then to strive in every 
legitimate way to promote that func- 
tion. 

T. W. LeQuatte, Des Moines, Ia. 

Frank W. Lovejoy, Racine, Wis. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
The publisher of a business 
paper should dedicate his best ef- 
forts to the cause of business and 
social service, and to this end 
should pledge himself : 
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1. To consider, first, the interests 
of the subscriber. 

. To subscribe to and work for 
truth and honesty in all departments. 

8. To eliminate, in so far as possible, 
his personal opinions from his news 
columns, but to be a leader of thought 
in his editorial columns, and to make 
his criticisms constructive. 

4. To refuse to publish “puffs,” free 
reading notices or paid “write-ups;” to 
keep his reading columns independent 
of advertising considerations, and to 
measure all news by this standard: “Is 
it real news?” 

5. To decline any advertisement which 
has a tendency to mislead or which does 
not conform to business integrity. 

6. To solicit subscriptions and ad- 
vertising solely upon the merits of the 
publication. 

7. To supply advertisers with full 
information regarding character and ex- 
tent of circulation, including detailed 
circulation statements subject to proper 
and authentic verification. 

8. To co-operate with all organiza- 
tions and individuals engaged in crea- 
tive advertising work. 

9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest 
and largest function of the field which 
he serves, and then to strive in every 
legitimate way to promote that function. 

W. H. Uxers, New York. 
A. C. Pearson, New York. 
F. D. Porter, Chicago. 
A. A. Gray, Chicago. 
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RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Standards of Practice apply 
equally to all classes of publish- 
ers, whether they issue religious 
or secular journals; but they ap- 
ply in a very peculiar sense to 
those who publish religious pa- 
pers and who should stand for 
the highest possible ethics: there- 
fore 


1. We believe in truth in the printed 


ord. 

2. We believe that religion is the 
most vital force in the world and that 
the religious publications should con- 
duct their affairs with a scrupulous de- 
sire to measure up to the standards 
which religion prescribes. 

3. We believe that the religious paper 
should be faithful to its conviction and 
not allow business expediency to 
swerve it from its purpose. 

We believe that religious publica- 
tions should be kept up-to-date, editorial- 
ly and typographically, and sold on their 
merits. 

5. We believe in eliminating personal 
opinions in the news columns; in being 
a leader of thought in the editorial 
columns; that criticism should be con- 
structive. 

6. We believe that unreliable or ques- 
tionable advertising has no place in 
religious publications. 

7. We believe advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents should be furnished with a 
verifiable statement of circulation. 

e believe in discouraging the 
“Me too” form of advertising solicita- 
tion; every publication should stand on 
its own merits. 

9. We believe in lending a hand with 
all other organizations and individuals 
engaged in the movement of business in- 
tegrity. 

10. We believe in service—service to 
God, service to mankind—and that the 
religious publication is under obligation 
to encourage all movements for a better 
mutual understanding among men. 

Watter J. McInpor, New York. 

Cuartes Stetziz, New York. 

SamvueEt Rets, Boston. 


DIRECTORIES 


The publisher of a directory 
should dedicate his best efforts 
to the cause of business uplift and 
social service, and to this end 
should pledge himself : 


1. To consider, first, the interests of 
the user of the book. 

- To subscribe to and work for 
truth, henesty and accuracy in all de- 
partments. 

8. To avoid confusing duplication of 
listings, endeavoring to classify every 
concern under the one heading that 
best describes it, and to treat additional 
listings as advertising, to be charged 
for at regular rates. 

To increase public knowledge of 
what directories contain; to study pub- 
lic needs and make directories to supply 
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them; to revise and standardize methods 
and classifications, so that what is 
wanted may be most easily found, and 
the directory be made to serve its fullest 
use as a business and social reference 
book and director of buyer to seller. 

5. To decline any advertisement which 
has a tendency to mislead, or which does 
not conform to business integrity. 

6. To solicit subscriptions and adver 
tising solely upon the merits of the 
publication. 

7. To avoid misrepresentation by 
statement or inference regarding circu- 
lation, placing the test of reference 
publicity upon its accessibility to seek- 
ers, rather than on the number of 
copies sold. 

To co-operate with approved or- 
ganizations and individuals engaged in 
creative advertising work. 

9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest 
and largest function of directories in 
public service, and then to strive in 
every legitimate way to promote that 
function. 

Wuson H. Lez, New Haven. 
G. De W. Marcy, Boston. 


RETAILERS 


Each head of a retail enter- 
prise should dedicate his best ef- 
forts to the cause of business up- 
lift and to this end should pledge 
himself : 


1. To consider, first, the interests of 
his customers. 

To insist on the courteous treat- 
ment of every visitor. 

3. To permit no misrepresentation. 

4. To discountenance careless, slurring 
or offensive statements on the part of 
salespeople. 

5. To avoid misrepresentation, or 
careless indifference in advertising. 

To see that comparison values in 
printed announcements are with prices 
previously prevailing in his store, unless 
ctherwise distinctly stated. 

7. To avoid the use of such expres- 
sions as “Were $10.” “Value $10.” 
‘Elsewhere $10,” “‘Made to sell at $19," 
“The $10 Kind,” etc.. where their use 
would give a misleading impression to 
the reader. 

8. To resent strenuously—to the point 
of withdrawal, if necessary—the ‘‘make 
up” of his advertising in a newspaper 
next or near announcements offensive 
to good taste or of a debasing nature. 

9. To demand of each newspaper evi- 
dence of the approximate number of its 
readers (based on copies actually sold), 
their general location and character and 
a statement as to how they were secured 

-by voluntary subscription, by solici- 
tation, by premium or gifts. 

10. To urge on newspapers that the 
same care shou!d be shown in admitting 
advertising to their columns that would 
be shown in admitting news matter to 
their columns or in expressing editorial 
opinion there; that the newspaper should 
feel itself as responsible for the verity 
and propriety of advertising and news 
in its cclumns as for its editorials— 
always giving assurance that he will 
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Hoofit Hose was the bait. On each 
of the half dozen hose he ‘‘saved”’ 
9 cents; on each of the half dozen 
shirts he was ‘‘out’’ 15 cents 
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DISCUSSION of one of the most important points relative 
to the pending antitrust legislation at Washington is Mr. 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD'S article, “The Price Knife ana 
the Law,” in this week's (July 4th) issue. Mr. CHILD has ably 
presented the view which is commonly associated with its foremost 
advocate, Mr. LouIS D. BRANDEIS. 


COLLIER’S 
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COLLIER’S CIRCULATION “THE GIRL AT THE 
ISSUE OF JUNE 13th AD COUNTER” by | 
Copies Printed - 762,200 , : : 
Goes Cir. wg 754.776 Meredith Nicholson, the man 
Net Cir. -* - - 749,598 who wrote ‘‘The House 
Net Paid - - - 739,203 


of a Thousand Candles’”’— 
also in the July 4th issue 





Present rate of $3.0 a line 
based on 600,000 
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Pretty Pictures 
or 

Advertising Illus- 

trations 


How a business has been 
built upon a new idea— 
How commercial illustra- 
tion has been elevated— 
The latest gossip regarding 
the organization. 


HERE have been and are 

commercial art studios with- 
out number. The mortality rate 
is high and it required all the 
strength of one’s convictions to 
start what many people thought 
meant “merely another commer- 
cial art studio.” 

But a studio was not started— 
a business was started. And it 
was built to fill a need—a need 
for an art concern that was also 
a business organization. 

Ideas in commercial art were 
few and far between. This 
dearth of ideas was sensed and 
the policy of the new art business 
organization was to employ men 
with sane ideas as well as men 
with artistic talent. 

“Artistic temperament” is a 
minus quantity in this organiza- 
tion. Our men are, first of all, 
advertising men. They have one 
creed and that is to put the ad- 
vertising punch into every pic- 
ture. Incidentally most of the 
illustrations produced here pos- 
sess both delicacy and beauty. 
We have found it a difficult task 
—to blend beauty with a vigorous 
advertising message—but we like 


difficult things—and we have 
thrived on them. 
The business therefore has 


been built upon this unique foun- 
dation : 

Ideas in commercial art. 

Beauty combined with advertis- 
ing strength. 

These principles have met with 
a hearty response among adver- 
tisers who know the value of 
good art work. (There seem 
to be more of these right along.) 
This week another step in ad- 
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vance has been made by our or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Burleigh Withers, himself 
a practical commercial artist with 
a keen business head on his 
shoulders, has been made art di- 
rector. Mr. Withers has gained 
from his long experience with 
Marshall Field & Company, in 
the agency field, in the printing 
business, and two and one-half 
years in the selling end of this 
company, the knowledge of how 
to put selling “punch” into pic- 
tures. Mr. Withers watches every 
illustration as it is being produced. 
He follows the picture from the 
time of its conception until it is 
delivered to the advertiser. No il- 
lustration leaves until Mr. With- 
ers is entirely satisfied that it 
not only fulfils the requirements 
of the advertiser, but comes up to 
the Frey standard. Because of 
his practical experience as an art- 
ist, and his personal knowledge 
of the details of this organiza- 
tion, he knows which of our art- 
ists is best fitted to execute the 
particular style or idea wanted. 
Not until after the illustration 
has been brought to the point 
where it is a “Frey Picture” is it 
delivered. 


Mr. William Douglas McDon- 


ald has been appointed Sales Di- 
rictor. Mr. McDonald, in addition to a 
wide newspaper experience, was formerly 
in charge of the Washington, D. C., office 
for the Street Railways Advertising 
Company, branch sales manager and 
special representative for the Thos. 
Cusack Company, and has spent six 
months in the sales end of this organi- 
zation. Mr. McDonald has been given 
charge of the sales force and it is he 
or his representative who confers 
directly with our customers, receiving 
their ideas and in turn making con- 
structive suggestions to them regarding 
the prospective illustration. Mr. c- 
Donald, being in close touch with our 
customers, is in position to co-operate 
with the entire staff in the production 
of a more perfect product than we 
have hitherto been able to produce, 
along with a more prompt delivery. 
Our customers may feel that both Mr. 
Withers and Mr. McDonald are their 
representatives inside our organization. 


We feel that the words “Frey Tilus- 


trations” and “Frey Service” mean 
more than they did. 
Charles Daniel Frey Company 


Advertising Illustrations 
Monroe Building, ae. 
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welcome just criticism of his own ad- 


vertising. 
anLy M, Gittam, New York. 
F, A. Brack, Boston. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Every advertising manager or 
business executive in charge of 
merchandising establishments, also 
every advertising counselor in 
dealing with his clients, should 
dedicate his best efforts to making 
truthful direct advertising an effi- 
cient aid to business and should 
pledge himself : 


1. To study carefully his proposi- 
tion and his field to find out what 
kind of advertising applies. The reason 
for every advertising failure is that 
«the right kind of advertising, and its 
proper application for the particular 
product and market were not used. The 
only forms of advertising which are 
best for any purpose are those which 
produce the most profit. 

2. To bring direct advertising to the 
attention of concerns who have never 
realized its possibilities. Many con- 
cerns do not advertise because they do 
not know that advertising can be started 
at small expense. They confuse adver- 
tising with expensive campaigns and 
hesitate to compete with others already 
doing general publicity. 

8. To determine the different ways 
in which direct advertising can be used 
to effectively supplement other forms of 
advertising and to so study the other 
forms used that the direct advertising 
may become a component part of the 
entire publicity plan. 

4. To study the special advantages 
of direct advertising such as individuali- 
ty, privacy of plan, facility for ac- 
companying with the advertisement, 
samples, postals, return envelopes, in- 
quiry or order blanks, ability to reach 
special groups or places, personal con- 
trol of advertising up to the minute of 
mailing, and other recognized ad- 
vantages. 

5. To strengthen the bond between 
manufacturer and dealer by en- 
couraging the manufacturer to prepare 
direct advertising matter for the dealer, 
so well printed with his name, address 
and business card as to make him glad 
to distribute it, providing always the 
cost of gg imprinting is in propor- 
tion to the benefits to be derived. 

6. To take advantage of the op- 
portunity to test out letters and litera- 
ture on a portion of a list before send- 
ing them out to the entire list. Wher- 
ever it is possible for an advertiser to 
approximate in advance his returns 
from his advertising he has made his 
advertising more efficient. Direct ad- 
vertising makes this possible. Testing 


out direct advertising campaigns in ad- 
vance does much to remove the element 
of chance. 

7. To consider inquiries as valuable 
only as they can be turned into sales. 
An inquiry is a means to an end—not 
an end in itself. 


The disposition to 
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consider cost per inquiry instead of 
cost per sale has led many a firm to 
false analysis. 

_ 8 To give the mailing list its proper 
importance. Many advertisers use poor- 
ly prepared mailing lists, which are 


compiled in a careless, haphazard 
manner, and never take the trouble to 
check them up or expand them. Mail- 
ing lists should be constantly revised. 
Poor lists and old lists cost money in 
two ways; one by missing good 
prospects and thereby losing sales and 
the other by money spent on useless 
names. 

9. To encourage the use of direct 
advertising as an _ educational factor 
within their organizations with sales 
forces and dealers. Many concerns 
have raised their standards of efficiency 
through the use of letters, house- 
organs, bulletins, mailing cards, folders, 
etc. 

10. To champion direct advertisin 
in the right way. General publicity an 
direct a rg. are two servants of 
business and each has its place and its 
work to do. No form of advertising 
should ever attack another form of ad- 
vertising as such. 

Homer J. Bucxtey, Chicago, III. 
O. H. Cuamsertain, Chicago, III. 





PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


The members of the department 
of printing and engraving of the 
Associated’ Advertising Clubs of 
the World dedicate their best ef- 
forts to business uplift and social 
service and to this end pledge 
themselves: 


1. To give full value for every 
dollar received. 

To charge fair prices, viz., known 
cost plus a reasonable profit. 

8. To subscribe to and work for 
truth and honesty in business; to avoid 
substitution, broken promises, unbusi- 
nesslike methods. 

4. To co-operate in establishing and 
ee approved business ethics. 

To be original producers and 
creators, not copyists. 

. To be promotive, looking to the 
needs of the customer, analyzing his 
requirements and devising new and ef- 
fective means for promoting and ex- 
a his business. 4 

7. To place emphasis upon quality 
rather than price; service to the 
customer being the first consideration. 

8. To merit the support of buyers of 
their product by living up to the spirit 
as well as the latter of these standards. 

9. To develop by co-operation with 
other departments of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs an ever strengthening 
bond of union to the end that the 
service rendered to advertising by the 
graphic arts may achieve its highest ef- 
efficiency. 

10. To aid in securing just and 
harmonious relations between employer 
and employed by establishing honorable 
conditions of employment. 

Henry D. Porter, Boston. 
T. E. D. Donnettery, Chicago. 
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SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 

The members of the specialty 
advertising department of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, recognizing the sense of 
personal responsibility and _ co- 
operation as to the spirit of the 
times, subscribe in the following 
Standards of Practice, to their 
obligations to each other, to the 
people in their employ, to the ad- 


vertiser who uses their goods, 
and to the great consuming 
public. 


1, We recognize that with the rapid 
advance being made in the appraisal of 
the value ot the advertising mediums 
that the interests of the user and the 
maker of specialties are identical. It 
is therefore our aim to so study the 
needs of the advertiser that we shall 
not simply make goods for hjm, but 
shall render to him a valuable service. 

2. We each pledge ourselves at all 
times to avoid effort to secure from 
buyer or seller a contract for either 
merchandise or service that shall in- 
validate a similar contract then in 
force. 

38. We pledge ourselves to 
observe the rights of each other in 
original ideas, models and _ sketches, 
proposed for specialties, whether these 
rights are safeguarded by law or not. 

4. We pledge ourselves to reject all 
copies submitted for use on specialties 
which offend truth, decency or proprie- 
ty, so that when an advertiser is justly 
barred from the use of other mediums 
he cannot so advertise by means of our 
product. ds 

5. Inasmuch as most advertising 
specialties are made to order, we pledge 
ourselves to employ salesmen only who 
adhere to truth and moderation in 
presenting claims for our goods, thus 
avoiding any suspicion of misrepresenta- 
tion, and, furthermore, we shall insist 
that every order shall be made in the 
factory to conform exactly to sample 
both in material and workmanship. | 

6. We pledge ourselves, in the in- 
terests of both the salesman and buyer 
of advertising, to promote in every 
way possible the conviction that com- 
mon interest of all concerned rests 
upon uniform prices and quality, and 
upon rendering the same service under 
similar conditions to all users of special- 
ties. : 

7. We pledge ourselves to maintain 
proper factory conditions and to con- 
sider and conserve the physical and 
moral welfare of our emp > hang It_is 
our desire not simply to follow in this 
work, but to place each factory devoted 
to the making of advertising specialties 
in the front rank of enlightened 
progress. 

8. We each pledge ourselves to the 
adoption as soon as may be possible 
of a comprehensive factory and_ sales 
cost system to the end that capricious 
and senseless variations and changes in 
price may be eliminated in the interest 
of fair trade and the protection of the 
advertiser. 


carefully 
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9. Finally, we pledge ourselves to 


hearty co-operation with all other 
responsible mediums, with every or- 
ganization and every movement of 


whatever kind, looking to the real better- 
ment of the advertising ‘business, be- 
cause it is only by broad co-operation 
and understanding that the best service 
can be rendered to the consuming 
public by whom we are supported, and 
for whose benefit the business of ad- 
vertising exists. 
CHARLES Q, PeTEersEN, Chicago. 
LLEWELLYN E, Pratt, New York. 
Tueopore R. Gertacnu, Joliet, Il. 
Henry B. Harpensurc, Brooklyn. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

The photo-engraver, realizing 
the importance of his calling and 
the influence his products wield 
upon humanity at large and busi- 
ness in particular, voluntarily sets 
up the following standards to 
serve as a guide in his relations 
with the public and pledges him- 
self to observe them faithfully: 


1. Being the interpreter of art and 
the manufacturer of a_sales-producing 
medium, he commits himself unquali- 
fiedly to truth. 

2. To co-operate with all organiza- 
tions and individuals engaged in up- 
lifting advertising in all its branches. 

3. To remove all mystery and mis- 
representation surrounding his craft and 
his products and to at all times welcome 
an opportunity to explain its intricacies 
to anyone interested. 

4. To study the requirements of his 
customer and to give the latter the 
benefit of his expert experiences and 
advice, so that the buyer of engravings 
may consider them a sound investment, 
instead of an expense, and profit by 
their use. 

5. To serve the 
his knowledge an 
remuneration. 

6. To know his costs and to maintain 
at all times a standard of charges that 
will honestly cover all costs of service 
rendered both in the _ preliminary 
preparation of work and in its execution 
and to prohibit all gratuitous service or 
delivery of value, without full compensa- 
tion. 

7. To stand upon the fact that the 
cost for making photo-engravings is the 
same for one buyer as for another and 
that he who buys to sell again should 
charge his customer a fee for the value 
of the service which he individually 
renders. 

8. To avoid the making of false 
romises and the disappointments and 
osses connected therewith and to under- 
take to do no more than the plant is 
ouapes to handle efficiently. 

9. To educate the buyer of engravings 
in the technical knowledge necessary for 
him to buy them intelligently and to 
bring him up to an appreciation of 
“Quality” in engravings. 

10. To stand ready at all times to 
do his share towards improving not 
only his own product, but to disseminate 


ublic to the best of 
ability for a fair 
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knowledge concerning its proper use, to 
raise the standard of advertising from 
the purely materialistic to the artistic 
and to add to its sales efficiency by 
all means within his power. — 

Louis Fiaper, Chicago. 


HOUSE-ORGANS 

In order that the house-organ 
‘shall have a clear field for its 
development along lines of effi- 
cient and practical service in the 
advertising field, the following 
Standard of Practice for house- 
organs is respectfully recom- 
mended. 

1. To refuse to give or receive adver- 
tisements as favors or concessions, but 
only for a valuable consideration. 

2. To charge, at a fair and profitable 
rate, for all circulation which does not 
tend toward directly carrying out the 
objects and purposes for which the 
house-organ is issued. : 

8. To decline any advertisement which 
has a tendency to mislead or which is 
not otherwise in accord with good busi- 
ness practices. 

4. To exchange circulation with other 
house-organ publishers, with the idea 
and purpose of increasing the effective- 
ness of house-organs generally. 

5. To give full credit to those to 
whom credit is justly due for all sub- 
ject matter taken from other publica- 
tions. 

6. To promote originality in the make- 
up and reading matter of: the individual 
house-organ. : 

7. To publish nothing but the truth. 

8. To promote the spirit of optimism, 
thereby making the house-organ always 
a message of good cheer and encourage- 
ment. 

9. To avoid derogatory references to 
all competitors. 

10 o have it understood and de- 
clared that the house-organ publisher 
recognizes the rights and purposes of 
the respective trade publications, and 
that the house-organ is not to supplant 
but to supplement the trade papers. 

Georce WaLker, St. Louis. 
peeren D. Jacxson, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 


Alphabetically Expressed 


Oh, dear, sir, in thine hour of e e e e, 
If this wee verse your eye c c € ¢, 
Take our advice and now bey y yy, 
Go straight ahead and advert ii i i. 
You'll find the project of some u u u u, 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q q; 
Be wise at once—prolong your daaaa 
A silent business soon de k k k k.— 
—Exchange. 


“Personalized” Announcements 


Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, are 
bringing out some fall folders for 
their dealers’ mailing lists, in which 
the name of each prospective customer 
is embossed on the front cover, giving 
a unique nersonal touch to the adver- 
tising matter. 
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Harvard to Study Grocery 
Trade 


A thoroughgoing, country-wide study 
of the retail grocery trade, in co-opera- 
tion with the grocers themselves, has 
been undertaken by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of Harvard University. 

A preliminary study, as a result ot 
which this decision was reached, has al- 
ready been made in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. ‘This investigation will 
follow the same general lines as the 
university's successful study of the re- 
tail shoe trade which has been in Prog. 
ress since the fall of 1911 and for whic 
detailed information has already been 
obtained from over 650 retail shoe 
stores in twenty-six states and Canada. 
The object is to collect real facts about 
business, the actual costs of retailing, 
and the policies adopted by - retailers 
in handling their problems. 

For establishing standards a uniform 
system of accounts is essential. Hence 
such a system, similar to the Harvard 
System of Accounts for Shoe Retail- 
ers, is being prepared for the grocery 
trade.. In its preparation the advice 
of successful grocers will be followed. 
The cumulative experience of the Bu- 
reau of Business Research in its ex- 
haustive study of the shoe trade and in 
its preliminary investigations of several 
other commodities will be utilized. The 
system will be practical and sufficient! 
simple for any retailer to use. It will 
be adapted for stores of all sizes. 

Stock-keeping methods and means for 
increasing the rate of turn-over will be 
studied. And there will be a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the other special 
problems of the grocery trade. 

Agents will be sent out to gather in- 
formation directly from the retail gro- 
cers. When sufficient progress has been 
made, a summary of the results will be 
published, as has been done for the 
shoe trade. Thus the experience of 
many grocers of varying degrees of 
ability will be summarized on a com- 
parable basis and standards set up for 
the practical assistance of each individ- 
ual grocer. 





Chicago Plans a Pageant 


Chicago is planning to have an 
autumn civic celebration which will be 
a pageant of the city’s history. The 
idea is to demonstrate the city’s great- 
ness through display models and high- 
grade advertising methods. 

It is proposed to build a. plaster re- 
production of Chicago, which will indi- 
cate ail thoroughfares and noted build- 
ings. Lecturers are to give the story 
of the city by telling the values of land 
in various sections during the 80’s and 
leading up to the present day by cycles, 
pointing out the fortunes made in Chi- 
cago and why they resulted. 


Riddell Made Sales Manager 


A. C. Riddell, formerly district sales 
manager at Vancouver, Lr Sane See 
Stone Limited, lithographers, of To- 
ronto, has been gre Western 
sales inanager of the company with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

























































Foreigners at Toronto 


Among the prominent people who 
cume from foreign countries to at- 
tend the Toronto convention were the 
following: 

Geo. Henry Scragg, London, repre 
senting the Publicity Club of London. 

€. Janssens, Paris, France, repre- 


senting the Conference des Chefe de 
Publicite, Paris. 
Chas. Frederick Higham, London, 


president the Publicity Club of London, 
president the Optimists. 

Arthur Weiner, New York, represent- 
ing the Verein Deutscher Reklame 
oe Berlin, Germany. 

F. Churchill, Mercantile Adver- 
tising “hour, Manila, Philippine Ids. 

W. H. Veno, governing director 
Veno Drug Compary, Ltd., Veno build- 
ings, Chester road, Manchester, Eng., 
ee the Column Club, Manchester. 

Frank Horsell, Leeds, Eng. 
——— J. Marks, Kingston, Ja- 


maic 

Frederick Stubbs, F. R., G. S., Aus- 
tralia. 

A. E. Newby, Manchester, Eng. 

Mrs. Mina  Shorrock, Shanghai, 
China. 

. M. DeBeck, editor Canadian 
News, Aldwych, Ss 

Frank Burnett, Birmingham, Eng. 

Frank Turner, manufacturer, Rea 
ditch, Eng. 

Frederick A. Smyth, special repre- 
sentative Canadian Papers, London, 


ing. 

Frederick Loveridge, managing direc- 
tor Mather and Crowther, London, Eng. 
VISITORS 
J. C. Akerman, London, E. C., pub- 

lisher Advertisers Weekly. 


Mrs. r C. Akerman, London, E. C. 
Alfred J. ny manager, The 
Nation, Londo 
4 Walter Hill, "Walter Hill & Co., Lon- 
on, 


ng 
> , S ONeill, advertising manager 
The Guardian, Manchester, Eng. 
A. Tenasin, Societe Oriental de Pub- 
licite, Cairo, Egypt. 

. Dieckmann, Reklame, 
strasse, Gradenstadt-Wilmersdorf, 
lin, Germany. 

Max Poculla, Berlin, Germany, for- 
mer secretary Verein Deutscher Rek- 
lame Fachleute. 


Lanwauer- 
Ber- 


Hon. Hofrath-Webber, publisher //- 
lustrierte Zeitung, Leipzig, rmany. 
; Hyslop, Christchurch, ew 


Zealand, London manager New Zealand 
Associated Press. 

Mizzo, publisher Levant 
Herald, Constantinople, Turkey. 

Dr. 'S. Kondon, publisher Industrial 
Japan, Osaka, fe an. 

L. Maclean Beers, Beers Advertising 
Agate, Havana, Cuba. 

r. Ladislaus Radvnyi, publisher Az 
Uzilet, Budapest, Hungary. 

P. Prat. Gaballi, director Commercio, 
Barcelona, Spain. 

Dr. Giueseppe jem, editor L’Impresa 
Moderna, Milan, Italy. 

Dr. Sebastian Meg Hernandez, di- 
rector Cuban International Advertising 
Pureau, Havana, Cuba. 

©. Bronwon Rae, The Far Eastern 
Review, Shanghai, China. 


E. S. Hole, 24 Holborn, London, 
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England, London manager of Osborne- 
Peacock, Company, advertising agents, 
Manchester. 

Laurence F. Holman, Osborne-Pea- 
cock Company, Manchester. 

P. Selig, director and vice-president 
United States Association of New Zea- 
land, resident, Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association of New Zealand. 

. Dyer, advertising manager 
Cadbury’ s, Limited, Bourneville, Bir- 
mingham, En 


g. 
Holford Bottomley, Controller of 


Financial Advertising, Associated Pa- 
pers, Limited, London. 
R. Carmichael, advertising man- 


ager Coleman’s Ltd., Mustard, ndon. 
J. Albert Jackson, Osborne-Peacock 
Company, Ltd., Manchester. 
Eugene Berthiaume, Paris, France. 
Rene Flachon, Paris, France. 
Edward F. O’Brien, Times, of Cuba, 
Havana. 
Ewart Popham, Nottingham, Eng. 


Armour’s Try-Out Campaign 


Newspaper publishers are very much 
interested in the beginning of a try- 
out campaign by Armour & Co., in the 
papers of a number of leading cities, 
which will be followed, it is said, by 
the use of newspapers much more gen- 
erally if the campaign proves a success. 
Full pages have been used to_ start 
with, and big space will be used con- 
sistently, although smaller ads will be 
run later on. The campgign is to cover 
a year, and the advertising is being 
placed by the Johnson Advertising Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

“Quality” is the dominant note of the 
ads, which feature the trade-mark of 
the company and give prominence to 
the aphorism of. P. D. Amour, “Any- 
body can cut prices, but it takes brains 
to make a better article.” Service to 
housewives is also an element of the 
company’s proposition which will be 
emphasized in the advertising, which 
‘features the fact that the concern is a 
member of the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association. Cities in which 
Armour & Co. have branches are being 
used for the try-out campaign. 
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Simple Way to Increase Market 


A, Wulfing & Co., New York, manu- 
facturers of “Formamint,” are encour- 
aging the use of their product by en- 
closing an eevarties postcard in each 
50-cent package hen signed, this 
card secures for the sender an empty 
Formamint pocket tube. This enables 
the customer to carry the tablets in the 
vest pocket or handbag and use them 
more regularly. The tube is_ sent 
entirely free with obese prepaid. 


Credit Men Ametees Dent Bill 


The National Association of Credit 
Men which met in Rochester; N. 
last week voted to approve the bili 
now before Congress which is designed 
to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 





District of Columbia. The bill was 
described in Printers’ InxK for 
June 11, ‘ 
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Talks and Debates at De- 
partmental Sessions 





Interesting Papers and Discussions 
by Advertisers, Advertising 
Managers, Agents, Magazine and 
Newspaper Men, House - Organ 
Experts and Others at Toronto 
Convention 





HE Departmental Sessions of 

the Toronto Convention 
were, as anticipated, the lodestar 
that drew most of the delegates 
thither. There were fifteen of 
these sessions, the trade and 
technical press doubling up in one 
department for greater facility in 
handling problems that were really 
fundamental to both. It is cer- 
tain that more of the departments 
will join in this way next year; 
retaining their identity, or depart- 
mental interests, perhaps, but 
joining with other departments 
for the discussion of themes of 
common interest. The printing, 
engraving, electrotyping and pos- 
sibly the lithographing interests 
will be included in a new or- 
ganization which was started in 
the printing sections under lead 
of John Clyde Oswald. It is 
probable that other departments, 
as the agents, advertisers, maga- 
zines, newspapers and outdoor in- 
terests, might hold at least one 
joint session besides their own 
individual sessions. 

The general feeling is that 
the division of interests has been 
carried too far. Many advertis- 
ing men regretted that they were 
unable to attend any other ses- 
sions than their own or meet 
some of the men in other sessions 
they wanted to meet. 

After the general advertising 
session, O. C. Harn, chairman, and 
Harry Tipper, champion, had 
adopted the department’s Stand- 
ards of Practice a plea for a 
national research committee was 
made by C. H. Weller, president 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of Iowa. A motion tothat 
effect was referred to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Chas: W. Hoyt, of New York, 
“organized” the meeting into a 
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temporary “coffee company” and 
outlined an auxiliary mail cam- 
paign. 

In the discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Hoyt asserted that 
the reason behind the success of 
almost every notable campaign of 
this kind was in the “punch” 
given the mail piece. Quite often, 
he believed, the failure of mail 
campaigns was due to economy. 
He emphasized the importance of 
the very best art work, paper 
stock and printing that could be 
bought. 

When the question was asked 
as to what he considered the best, 
filled-in or non-filled-in circular 
letters a ripple of interest passed 
over the meeting. Mr. Hoyt men- 
tioned a specific experience in 
selling a book by mail. A test 
case was made on 1,000 prospects. 
The letter which had been care- 
fully filled in and mailed under 
two-cent postage produced 14 
per cent replies. The other, 
going to the same list under one- 
cent postage using a non-filled-in 
letter, brought in two per cent 
more. 

Mr. Harn told of a test with 
three lists of 5,000. One mailing 
piece was an ordinary printed 
circular, another a filled-in letter 
and the last a non-filled-in letter. 
The printed circular won by a 
large percentage. 


SALESMEN’S CO-OPERATION LIVE 
ISSUE 


That the matter of enlisting 
the aid of the salesman as an ad- 
vertising support has lost none of 
its interest was evident by the 
spirited discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper by Vice- 
President V. L. Price, of the Na- 
tional Candy Company. 

Among several methods used 
by advertisers represented in the 
meeting to put their campaigns 
forcefully up to the salesmen was 


. that of Yale & Towne, who have 


100: men on the road. It has long 
been a problem to get these men 
to work to the best advantage 
with the advertising department, 
largely because they never fully 
appreciated just what the adver- 
tising department was doing. To 
get around this, Mr. Redfield, the 
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advertising manager, told of a 
new plan whereby the salesmen 
are furnished with a scrap book 
made from wrapping paper which 
contains proofs of all advertising 
to appear within the next two 
months. The results were ex- 
cellent. 


TOO MANY LETTERS SPOIL SALESMEN 


Mr. Redfield criticised the too 
common policy of letting every- 
body in the home office write 
letters to the salesmen on thé 
road. This, he contended, made 
it harder for the advertising de- 
partment to get the attention of 
the salesmen. His company has 
created a clearing house through 
which all letters to the salesmen 
must first pass. 

E. S. Babcox, advertising man- 
ager of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, said that last 
year his company supplied its 
sales force with extra traveling 
cases, smaller than the regular 
sample cases, and filled with a 
complete line of advertising. The 
salesmen were enthusiastic over 
the idea. 

C. W. Patman, secretary of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tising Managers, spoke last. 

On Wednesday Clowry Chap- 
man, the New York trade-mark 
specialist, spoke. Other speakers 
were Prof. Paul T. Cherington, 
of Harvard University; Charles 
Frederick Higham, of England; 
W. J. White, Canadian Inspector 
of United States Agencies, and 
Herbert S. Houston. 

C. M. Lemperly’s Sherwin-Wil- 
liams “Brighten-up Crusade” films, 
shown in the “Black Tent” on 
Thursday, proved suggestive to 
advertisers. O. C. Harn, of the 
National Lead Company, men- 
tioned the success his company 
had had with this kind of adver- 
tising and agreed with Mr. Lemp- 
erly as to the desirability of dis- 
tributing films through the deal- 
ers. 

Other films were shown by 
C. W. Dearden, of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass., picturing paper making. 
An address on the use of moving 
picture films in advertising was 
given by Arthur N. Smallwood, 
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of the Smallwood Film Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 

The Advertising Agents in De- 
partmental Session at Toronto, 
W. H. Johns, of the George 
Batten Company, in the chair, and 
O. H. Blackman, of the Black- 
man-Ross Company, as champion, 
framed up their “Standards of 
Practice” in two hours of lively 
but amicable discussion on Tues- 
day morning. At times more than 
150 were present. No serious dif- 
ferences developed, except as to 
expression and these were ironed 
out in debate. 

R. M. Foley, of Philadelphia; 
James M. Dunlap, of Chicago; St. 
Elmo Massengale, of Atlanta; 
Maj. E. E. Critchfield, of Chicago; 
H. B. Humphrey, of Boston; 
Messrs. Bromfield and Field, of 
the Bromfield-Field Agency, New 
York; H. F. Hoge, of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., and M. P. Gould, of 
New York, were among the 
speakers. 


HOW AGENTS WORKED 


A permanent committee of five 
to take the standards of practice 
under a year’s consideration with 
a view to further improvement 
was appointed as follows: 
Blackman, of New York, chair- 
man; Maj. O’Keefe, of Boston; 
Richard Foley, of Philadelphia; 
James M. Dunlap, of Chicago; 
W. C. D’Arcy, of St. Louis. 
Chairman Johns was made a 
member and officer. 

In the afternoon papers were 
read by James M. Dunlap, of 
the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Agency, and president of the Ad- 
vertising Association of Chicago; 
George W. Hopkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company; Joseph H. Finn, of the 
Nichols-Finn Advertising Agency, 
Chicago; M. P. Gould, of the 
M. P. Gould Company, New York, 
_ R. R. Shuman, of Chicago, 

Mr. Dunlap touched a live idea 
in his speech when ‘he advocated 
the extension of the contract sys- 
tem between publishers and 
agents, the maintenance of pub- 
lication rates and the abolition of 
the differential granted by Cana- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Turn On 
Searchlight 


Mere circulation figures mean 
little to the judicious adver- 
tisers unless those figures are 
analyzed. 


The certified audit of the 
circulation of the Railway 
Age Gazette; Railway Age 
Gazette, Mechanical Edi- 
tion, and Railway Age 
Gazette, Maintenance of 
Way Edition, gives the ad- 
vertiser tangible facts to work 
upon. It shows him in cer- 
tified figures where and to 
whom his sales-message will 
o—to the buying power of 
800,000,000.00 annually. 


A copy of this certified audit 
will be mailed on request. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
NEWYORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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Printers’ Ink’s 
26th Anniversary 


will be celebrated by a special number 


Dated July 23rd 


Press day, first forms, July 14th 











@ Many national advertisers have been 
kind enough to say that PRINTERS’ | 
INK is one of the strongest individual 
forces in the advertising world. It has ' 
tried to maintain this position during its — 
entire history. 


@ It has been on the firing line all these 
years working in the interests of better 
advertising and merchandising methods. 


There is probably no business publica- 
tion which is so widely quoted through- 


out the world as PRINTERS’ INK. 


This is due to its editorial policy of 
helping manufacturers to increase the 
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sale of their products through the best 
kind of selling and advertising methods. 


@ The largest national advertisers are not 


only subscribers, but contributors to its 
editorial columns. 


@ Representing an industry that is re- 
puted to invest over $700,000,000 an- 
nually, its advertising pages present to 
publishers, advertising agents, outdoor 
advertising concerns, street-car advertis- 
ing companies, paper manufacturers, 
printers and lithographers, etc., etc., a 
splendid opportunity to reach their best 
prospects. 


€ The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVER- 
SARY NUMBER promises to be un- 
usually interesting and important. Early 
reservations will naturally receive special 
attention. 


Double page spread. . $120 


Single page. : ‘ $60 
Half page ; : ‘ $30 
Quarter page . ° ; $15 


Remember—FIRST FORMS CLOSE JULY 14th 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


@ Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


( Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crackor Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25x88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 


@Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 


samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago ; 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 




















dian publishers to Canadian ad- 
vertising agents. At the request 
of the meeting he embodied this 
in a motion and it was adopted, 
with Mr. D’Arcy’s amendment 
that the matter be sent in the form 
of a letter to the Canadian pub- 
lishers at their July convention. 

Wednesday’s session was given 
up to the reading of papers by 
Major E. E. Critchfield, of the 
Taylor-Critchfield Company, Chi- 
cago; Charles Coolidge Parlin, 
manager of the commercial re- 
search division of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; St. Elmo Mas- 
sengale, of the Massengale Adver- 
tising Agency, Atlanta. Charles 
Frederick Higham, of London, 
addressed the meeting on the gen- 
eral standards of agency practice 
in England. Mr. Parlin’s vigor- 
ous analysis of the automobile 
situation was received with 
especial interest. 


NEWSPAPERS 


In the absence of Jason Rogers, 
publisher of the New York Globe, 
William C. Freeman, advertising 
counselor of that publication, pre- 
sided at the newspaper sessions. 
After the adoption of the Stand- 
ards of Practice, the following 
addresses were made: Elbert 
H. Baker, general manager The 
Cleveland Plain . Dealer, presi- 
dent, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association; John 
Imrie, of Toronto, Ontario, sec- 
retary of The Canadian Press As- 
sociation; Victor Leonard, of New 
York City, advertising manager 
of The Standard Milling Com- 
pany (read in his absence); E. L. 
Clifford, advertising manager of 
the Minneapolis Journal; Will 
Bradley, of New York, of Will 
Bradley's Studios. Holford Bot- 
tomley, of the London (Eng.) 
Daily Mail, gave a paper on “How 
can the Efficiency of Newspaper 
Advertising Be Increased.” 

Asked if it was the custom of 
the Daily Mail to refuse adver- 
tising of a given class when it 
already carried a “sufficient” vol- 
ume in that line: “Absolutely,” 
said Mr. Bottomley. 

“For instance, if you carried 
four watch advertisements and 


deemed that sufficient, would you - 
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refuse copy tendered by a fifth 
firm rid 


Mr. Bottomley said he would 
suggest to the new firm to hold 
its copy until an issue when less 
copy of the same nature would 
be appearing. 


MAGAZINES 


After the magazine interests 
had passed the Standards of 
Practice, the afternoon of Tues- 
day was devoted to the reading 
of papers by R. A. Holmes, mana- 
ger of advertising and sales, Cro- 
fut & Knapp Co, New York; 
Clowry Chapman, of New York, 
and George R. Wilson, Western 
advertising manager of System; 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr, manager 
of the advertising department of 
Collier's; W. R. Malone, president 
of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, on the 
value of advertising in the de- 
velopment of his business, and J. 
M. Chapple, of the National Mag- 
azine. 

Through this session and Wed- 
nesday’s session, presided over by 
Lee Maxwell, advertising mana- 
ger of the American Magazine, 
the discussion drifted again and 
again to the thought that the 
pressing need of magazine adver- 
tising interests was for still 
greater study of the distribution 
situation and the study of the re- 
tailer and what can be done by 
the magazines to serve him prop- 
erly and through him the adver- 
tisers who use the magazines. 
The feeling was strong and 
unanimous that these questions 
should be gone into and more 
deeply than ever before. 

This attitude was brought out 
also in the Wednesday session, 
which was addressed by H. M. 
Hobart, Eastern manager of the 
Woman's World; Fred H. Ral- 
sten, of the Butterick Trio; Prof. 
Paul T. Cherington, of the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University ; 
and O. H. Blackman, of the 
Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York. 

Mr. Ralsten pointed out in his 
talk that an increasing number of 
department stores were assuming 
a favorable attitude towards, 
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trade-marked and advertised 
goods and that assurances of 
generous advertising were almost 
always able to get them in, while 
price concessions practically al- 
ways would 

Mr. Blackman described the 
various changes that had oc- 
curred in the agency situation in 
the past two or three years. 


OUTDOOR 


. Outdoor advertising solicitors 
who attempt to get business 
through destructive methods of 
solicitation, that is, who “knock” 
other methods and mediums, are 
to be discouraged. This was one 
of many conclusions reached by 
the outdoor advertising men in 
their meetings of Tuesday and 
Wednesday, over which O. J. 
Gude, of New York, presided. 

The benefits which will follow 
more constructive solicitation in 
which every medium is given its 
just due and place were pointed 
out by S. C. Dobbs, of the Coco- 
Cola Company, and former presi- 
dent of the Associated Clubs, in 
an enthusiastically received ad- 
dress. From the applause it was 
evident that all agreed with Mr. 
Dobbs that a solicitor who per- 
sists in decrying other mediums 
and singing the praises of his 
own is fooling nobody but him- 
self, and is harming the cause of 
advertising as a whole. 

M. P. Gould, of New York, re- 
garded the painted sign as a “long- 
haul medium” ; that is, the medium 
which offered a low rate to the 
advertiser based on a long period 
of life. He advocated construc- 
tive solicitations. 

Among the other speakers who 
gave the meetings the benefit of 
their ideas and suggestions were 
E. Allen Frost, attorney for the 
Poster Advertising Association ; 
A. de Montluzin, of Cincinnati; 
P. D. Whitaker, of Denver, Colo.: 
Frank H. Rowe, of the E. L. 
Ruddy Co., Ltd., Toronto; Ed- 
ward F. Trefz, ‘of Washington, 
D. C., and Raymond T. Carver, of 
the Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Papers were ’also read 
on British outdoor advertising by 
Walter Hill, of Walter Hill & 
Co., London, England, and on the 
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technique of good poster copy by 
W. Dieckmann, advertising spec- 
ialist of Berlin, Germany. 


AGRICULTURAL PRESS 


In a spirited discussion follow- 
ing the reading of Colonel Frank 
P. Holland’s paper on products 
that are largely used by farmers 
and not advertised in the farm 
papers, the matter of premium- 
giving to get circulation was 
thrashed out, the practice being 
generally condemned. 

The programme brought out 
many helpful talks; helpful to 
both general advertisers attending 
the sessions as well as to farm- 
paper men. Among these were 
the papers of S. R. McKelvie, 
publisher of the Nebraska 
Farmer; George W. Welsh, of the 
Fruit Belt; Horace C. Klein, of 
the Farmer and the Farmer's 
Wife; J. L. Kingsbury, of the 
Indiana Farmer Company; Per- 
ley E. Ward, of the Orange Judd 
Company ; Frank W. Lovejoy, of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist; F. 
E. Long, of the National Stock- 
man and Farmer; H. G. Larimer, 
a Carlton (Iowa) retailer, and H. 
B. Cowan, of the Horticultural 
and Rural Publishing Company, 
of Canada. 


TRADE AND TECHNICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


At the departmental sessions of 
trade and technical publications, 
presided over by Fred. D. Porter, 
president of The Nattonal 
Builder, Chicago, and William H. 
Ukers, of the Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, New York, postal 
matters and the relationship of 
the trade press with the small re- 
tailer came up for discussion, in 
addition to the set speeches. The 
latter were: given by the follow- 
ing: Henry C. Thomson, spe- 
cialist in trade-marks and designs, 
Boston; Ernest V. Madison, Prac- 
tical Engineer, Chicago; R. 
Shuman, Shuman Advertising 
So., Chicago; E. J. Mehren, edi- 
tor, Engineering Record, New 
York; Andrew N. Fox, advertis- 
ing manager, Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago; 
Lewis H. Clement, ’ president The 
Whitney & Currier Co., Toledo; 

















O. F. Byxbee, president Byxbee 
Publishing Co., Chicago; M. C. 
Robbins, general manager, David 
Williams Co., New York; A. E. 
Clifford, McGraw Publishing Co., 
New York (in the absence of Mr. 
Clifford his address was read by 
I. S. Holbrook, advertising mana- 
ger Engineering Record); R. D. 
Baldwin, advertising manager, 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; and Malcolm McAllister, 
of Salt Lake City. 

Colonel J. B. MacLean, presi- 
dent of the MacLean Publishing 
Co., Toronto, outlined the fight 
which had been recently made in 
Canada to prevent the imposition 
of a discriminatory postage rate 
on trade and technical papers. He 
stated that it had been the inten- 
tion of the post-office department 
to impose a rate of two cents per 
pound on trade and technical pa- 
pers, and retain the rate of one- 
quarter cent per pound-.on daily 
newspapers and magazines, and 
there was also a proposal to im- 
pose a rate of eight cents per 
pound on United States publica- 
tions coming into Canada. ‘ 

In making this fight he had 
found that the assistance of small 
dailies and country weeklies ‘was 
very valuable, and he suggested to 
the members of the trade press 
federation present that they 
should also cultivate the small 
dailies and country weeklies in the 
United States, for he foresaw a 
similar fight coming in this coun- 


try. 

Wm. H. Ingersoll, of Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., New York, 
spoke on the importance of edu- 
cating the small retailer to the 
value of advertising. as well as of 
sound principles of buying and 
accounting. 


SPECIALTY ADVERTISING SESSIONS 


In the specialty department, one 
speaker told how an advertiser 
asked six specialty men to sub- 
mit ideas. These ideas cost the 
competing specialty housés $130, 
yet the order amounted to only 
$480. Others present recited simi- 
lar experiences. There was a de- 
cided sentiment voiced by both 
advertisers and specialty men to 
do away with this costly and un- 
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fair practice. Llewellyn E. Pratt, 
of the Passaic Metal Ware Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., predicted 
that it would be soon. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mac 
Martin, of the Mac Martin Ad- 
vertising Agency, Minneapolis, 
said too many specialty houses 
overlooked the importance of 
properly training their salesmen. 

The Standards of Practice were 
adopted with Charles Q. Peter- 
son in the chair, and Champion 
Theodore Gerlach defending 
them. 

Other speakers were: Orva G. 
Williams, of the O. G. Williams 
Company, Chicago; John H. Ren- 
nard, of the John H. Rennard 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. 
H. Blanchard, of Blanchard 
Brothers, Brooklyn; L. S. Crone, 
of Marvin & Crone, New York; 
F. W. Gibson, of the H. E. Beach 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Leslie 
Martin, of the American Manu- 
oe Company, Falconer, 


DIRECT ADVERTISING SESSIONS 


The direct advertising sessions 
proved a hotbed of discussion. 
This was particularly true of the 
papers read by G. B. Sharpe, of 
the De Laval Separator Company, 
New York, and John Allen Un- 
derwood, of the Favorite Stove 
and. Range Company of Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Asked if the farmer paid more 
attention to. process typewritten 
letters or printed circulars, Mr. 
Sharpe considered it immaterial. 
He contended that the greatest 
impression can be made on the 
dealer in farming communities by 
a combined use of agricultural 
publications and advertising mat- 
ter mailed to lists sent in by the 
dealer. He found the dealer ap- 
preciative of farm paper advertis- 
ing. 

The Standards of Practice were 
passed with deliberation and a 
permanent organization effected. 
Others who spoke were Andrew 
N. Fox, advertising manager of 
the Benjamin Electric Company; 
Fred Webster, advertising mana- 
ger of the American Writing Pa- 
per Company, and Merle Sidener, 
of Indianapolis. As the bulk of 
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the speakers were not present 
their papers were read. Much in- 
terest attached to the reading of 
a paper by Victor Louis Eytinge, 
of Florence, Arizona. He is at 
this time serving a penal sentence, 
but through the broadness of 
Arizona laws is allowed to carry 
on a mail-order advertising busi- 
ness within the penitentiary. 


PRINTING 


The printing sessions were 
given over largely to technical 
discussions. The address of Bar- 
nard J. Lewis, of the Stetson Press 
of Boston, on the-use of type so 
as to express real selling value, 
struck a popular theme. Charles 
Francis, of the Charles Francis 
Press, New York, took issue with 
T. E. Donnelley, of R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Co., of Chicago, on the 
matter of training apprentices. 

Both agreed it was better to 
issue one general catalogue than 
several sectional ones, on account 
of favorable postal rates. 

‘ Henry D. Porter, of Boston, 
chairman of the session, gave a 
helpful talk on selling printing. 

Others who contributed were 
Mansfield S. House, Advertising 
Service Company, Montreal; 
Henry L. Bullen, American Type 
Founders Company, Jersey City; 
L. A. Hornstein, New York; Ben 
F. Corday, of the Corday & Gross 
Company, Cleveland; and Jerome 
D. Barnum, of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. Copies of a talk by 
Don Herold of the Hollenbeck 
Press, Indianapolis, were distrib- 
uted in his absence. 

The permanent printing depart- 
ment organized under the new 
constitution has these officers: 
H. H. Cooke, of William Green 
& Co. New York, president; 
Joseph E. Potsdamer, of the Ket- 
terlinus Lithographing Company, 
Philadelphia, secretary; H. A. 
Gatchel, of Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia, treasurer. The or- 
ganization is to be named the 
Graphic Arts Department of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. It will include the 
engraving, printing and _ litho- 


graphing interests. 





HOUSE-ORGANS 


The first address was delivered 
by Brad. Stephens, Boston, his 
subject being “An Analysis of the 
Fundamental Causes Which Make 
a House-Organ Desirable or Un- 
desirable for a Business.” During 
the ensuing discussion, the editing 
of house-organs by scissors was 
generally condemned, Mr. Nash, 
of the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, stated that it 
pays liberally for contributions. 
Discussion of the question 
whether special announcements to 
the trade should be made as part 
of the house-organ, or should be 
used separately as _ enclosures, 
brought out the fact that the 
Curtis Publishing Company and 
other well-known firms publishing 
house-organs find it wise to make 
all announcements in the latter. 

The discussion emphasized the 
necessity of keeping the mailing 
list up-to-date. W. K. Page, of 
the Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago, referred to valuable infor- 
mation he had read on this point 
in Printers’ INK some time ago, 
and found to work out also in his 
own case, as to postmasters being 
glad to check up mailing lists for 
their town, if sent to them with 
the request to do so. Mr. Page’s 
article is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The paper “Using the House- 
Organ to Get Indirect Returns” 
by M. S. Kimbell, Plymouth Cord- 
age Company, Plymouth, Mass., 
read by proxy, told how his house- 
organ proved a strong help to the 
sales force in educating dealers to 
quality. 

R. A. Holmes, sales and adver- 
tising manager of Crofut & Knapp 
Hats, said he had been issuing his 
house-organ, The Hatman, for 13 
years. 

William H. Ingersoll said his 
difficulty was in getting his house- 
organ out regularly as he could 
find no one to write it as he 
would write it. His house-organ 
discussed questions of vital inter- 
est to the trade. He said that 
from a circulation of 18,000 one 
article brought comments from 
700 dealers. 

R. D. Carpenter, of Meier Frank 
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Her Habit of Buying 


HEN a city woman wants any- 
thing—and has the money to pay 
for it—she goes to the stores 
to “shop.” Not only is competition keen 
on whatever she intended to buy, but a 
hundred other different things tempt her 
to spend her money in some other way. 


The woman in a small town or out in the country 
may also go to a store—not to “shop” but to buy. 
The competition for her money isn’t so keen. The 
storekeeper is a neighbor and friend, with a desire 
to help her get just what she wants. If he hasn’t 
it, the small town or country woman doesn’t hesi- 
tate to use the United States mails. She is in the 
habit of writing for information and buying by 
mail, if that is the only way to get what she wants. 
She is in the habit of buying before she sees, 
instead of seeing a dozen competing varieties 
before she buys one—or changes her mind. 
There are many differences between the woman 
who lives in a big city and her sister in the small 
town. But if the only difference was this different 
habit of buying, the small town field would still be 
vastly more profitable to the advertiser—whether 
he sold through local stores or direct by mail. 


WoMAN’s WORLD 
Chicago 
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Company, Portland, Ore. ap- 
pealed to house-organ editors to 
promote “vigilance” policies. 

During the discussion C. R. 
Lippmann suggested the following 
test as to the length of each con- 
tribution in a house-organ: Try 
it on your friends! 

Carl Percy, of the Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Company, spoke of his 
house-organ work with Grosset 
& Dunlap. He brought out the 
striking point that although the 
publisher would have sold more 
books had the dealer displayed 
them in the front of his store, 
nevertheless he always suggested 
that they be displayed in the rear 
of the store, which shoppers could 
only reach by walking through 
the store’s length. The shoppers 
were thus likely to buy more 
goods, and the dealer, being aware 
of the publisher’s attitude, takes 
more interest in his line. 

Papers by Theodore G. Morgan, 
of Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; Bruce Drysdale, of 
John Lucas Company, Philadel- 
phia; George F. Wilson, Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, of Milwaukee, 
were also read. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 

Louis K. Liggett, president of 
the United Drug Company (Rex- 
all) and the Liggett Drug Com- 
pany, in an extemporaneous talk 
to retailers, pleaded for closer co- 
operation between manufacturer 
and retailer. He laid special em- 
phasis on the growing need of the 
manufacturer paying closer atten- 
tion to the margin of profit 
allowed on his products, and stated 
that in his opinion too few manu- 
facturers made any effort to in- 
quire into the retail cost of doing 
business before setting the resale 
price. Mr. Liggett blamed this 
policy for having developed sub- 
stitution by retailers, contending 
that the retailer always would 
push the product offering the big- 
ger profit. So great has this issue 
become, in the opinion of Mr. Lig- 
gett, that unless manufacturers in 
all lines set out and study this 
problem they would find them- 
selves face to face with serious 
issues in a few years; issues 
largely resulting from the rising 
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cost of doing business and the 
manufacturer’s failure to take it 
into consideration. 

Among the papers were those 
of C. J. Potter, of the Drygoods- 
man, St. Louis; C. L. Brittain, of 
“Kline’s” Kansas City; C. Bard, 
of the Plymouth Fur Company, 
Minneapolis; Harvey R. Young, 
of the Columbus Dispatch; A. J. 
Harding, advertising specialist, of 
Newark, N. J.; W. A. Holt, of 
“Bullock’s,” Los Angeles; J. J. 
Stokes, of the Middle West Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago; Frank 
A. Black, of Filene’s, Boston; 
Mrs. Jessie A. Leonard, of. the 
Natural Line Corset Company, 
Boston, and W. A. Ferree, of 
Nelson Chesman & Company, St. 
Louis. 

There was a marked note of 
sincerity in the consideration 
given the Standards of Practice 
by the religious press sessions in 
the Applied Arts Building. 

The engraving sessions, which 
will be taken over by the new 
Graphic Arts Department of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, just organized, were 
comparatively quiet. There was 
little discussion of the papers. The 
same was true in the directories 
sessions. In these last two de- 
partments, however, there was a 
marked note of big purposes. 





Suing for Wrongly Wordea 
Copy 
Because the Louisville, Ky. Herald 
misprinted the ad of the Metropolitan 
Fire Insurance Company, which is be- 
ing organized in that city, the name ap 
pearing as ‘Metropolitan Life’ in one 
portion of the ad, the new concern re- 
fused to pay the bill unless the ad was 


repeated in corrected form. The 4 
refused to do this, and later sued the 


insurance company for $224, the 
amount of its bill. The ad in which 
the error was made occupied a full 


page, and the company asserted that 
the space did the life insurance com- 
pany as much good as it did it. 





Knoxville Merchants Fight 
“Fakes” 


Business men of Knoxville are unit- 
ing in an effort to eliminate “fake” 
advertising from the city, say the Knox- 
ville Sentinel. A large number of the 
leading business men have signed a 
petition pledging themselves not to take 
advertising in any sort of scheme, un- 
less it has the O. K. of the Advertts- 
ing Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 















Latter Day Developments 
in Agency Service 





Growth of the Agent’s Function as 
a General Adviser on Business 
Welfare—Permanency of Adver- 
tising Depends Upon Permanency 
of the Business—Costs Nine Per 
Cent to Run $2,000,000 Agency 


By Joseph H. Finn 
President, Nichols-Finn Ady. Company, 
Chicago 
Address Before Advertising Agents, 
Toronto Convention, A. A. . of W. 

HE question whether or not a 

proposition should be adver- 
tised has become academic, though 
intensely important. It is not diffi- 
cult, in the light of experience, 
to determine, perhaps quickly, the 
advisability of an advertising 
campaign. The bigger and more 
fundamental problem is frequently 
an adjustment of conditions in 
the heart of the business itself. 
Some enterprises are moderately 
successful without advertising. 
With the application of this mod- 
ern force to such a business with- 
out any preliminary investigation 
that might call for radical read- 
justment, disaster frequently fol- 
lows. There are many businesses 
to-day enjoying a false profit, 
which, in the light of investiga- 
tion, would prove to be merely 
standing still or actually losing 
money to the stockholders. 

Some years ago we installed a 
department intended exclusively 
to investigate the primary facts of 
all new business entrusted to us. 
The result has been in four cases, 
to my certain knowledge, that an 
adjustment has been brought 
about in manufacturing costs and 
selling schedules that placed these 
businesses on a profit programme 
which they had actually never en- 
joyed before. In two instances, 
the stockholders had received sub- 
stantial returns for a period of 
ten years, yet from an actual in- 
vestigation of facts it was ascer- 
tained that the money thus given 
to stockholders was, taken out of 
the vitals of the business. The 
progress was altogether  vis- 
ionary. Such businesses were able 
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to survive because of big  vol- 
ume and new receipts supplanting 
previous deficits. 

Such innovations as I have de- 
scribed have been adopted by a 
number of advertising companies, 
to my certain knowledge, and have 
redounded to the financial stability 
of the concerns they served. In 
many cases, the rearrangement in 
business fundamentals was only 
accomplished after heroic treat- 
ment, and on some occasions in 
the face of antagonism on the part 
of some of the principals in the 
enterprises involved. This is 
what I mean by the statement that 
external advertising counsel 
should be taken internally, pro- 
vided, of course, that the means 
recommended are consistent with 
good business. 

Such service as I have described 
is expensive but the trend of 
modern advertising demands it. 
Progress in modern merchandis- 
ing has no place for the adver- 
tiser, who in his anxiety to save 
a small percentage clouds his 
mind to the big profits on an in- 
telligent investment rightly ap- 
plied. Neither has it a place for 
the advertising agency that does 
not recognize the important fac- 
tors that constitute real service. 
It is as much the height of folly 
for an advertising company to at- 
tempt to give real service below a 
profitable figure as it must be for 
a manufacturer to merchandise 
and sell his product without a rea- 
sonable profit. I have estimated 
conservatively that the cost of 
operating an advertising agency, 
doing a business of $2,000,000 per 
annum, is approximately nine per 
cent. On the present basis of com- 
pensation, either on the gross com- 
missions allowed by publications, 
which in a sense have become 
standardized, or on a fixed charge 
of fifteen per cent above the net, 
the margin of real profit, taking 
care of the financial remuneration 
as well as possible loss through 
over-confidence in some client, is 
so comparatively small that good 
advertising companies, to prosper 
and be permanent, must adhere to 
the fundamentals of business 
which are fixed and immutable. 













The New Standards of Agency 


Practice 
By M. P. Gould 


Of the M. P. Gould Company, New York 


Address Before the Advertising Agents at the Toronto Convention, A. A. C. of W, 


"THESE are changing times. 
Politics is changing. Relig- 
ion is being revamped. Conditions 
of life are being revolutionized. 
Habits of thought are being 
turned topsy-turvy. Methods of 
doing business are being reshaped. 
Relations between capital and la- 
bor are changing. Relations be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer 
are changing. Relations between 
parents and children are chan- 
ging. Education is changing. 
Knowledge is being so quickly 
and universally distributed that 
the whole of life is in more of a 
turmoil than ever before. In man- 
ufacturing we find an_ ever- 


increasing tendency for competi- 
tors to work in co-operation or 
combination. 

In wholesaling and jobbing we 


find a growing tendency to con- 
trol exclusive representations and 
control retail outlets. 

In retailing we find a growing 
tendency toward the chain store, 
the co-operation of individual 
stores, the allying of the individ- 
ual retailer to the manufacturer; 
we find co-operative manu factur- 
ing, distributing, wholesaling and 
retailing on the rapid increase in 
this country as well as abroad. 

The advertising agency busi- 
ness has not been static. It is 
changing. It has already changed 
far more than most of us real- 
ize. If we could do what we so 
often advise our clients to do— 
namely to get far enough away 
from our own business to look at 
it from the standpoint of the out- 
sider, we would see how great the 
change has been from the funda- 
mental conception of the adver- 
tising agency. 

THE AGENTS FOURFOLD RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


We were space brokers. Then 
we were the representatives of 
the publications. After that we 


assumed to be the representatives 
of the advertisers. Then we be- 
came independent principals. With 
this latter foundation we have de- 
veloped and are still developing 
into factors of the finest and most 
far-reaching responsibilities. 

Our responsibilities are four- 
fold. 

First of all, to paraphrase Po- 
lonius: “We are responsible to 
ourselves, for if we are not true 
to ourselves we cannot be true 
to any man.” 

Second, we are responsible to 
the advertising mediums whose 
wares we are selling. 

Third, we are responsible to the 
advertiser—our client—for whom 
we are buying the wares of the 
advertising mediums. 

Fourth, we are responsible to 
the public. 

If our influence is not thrown 
into the balance for right, for the 
most lasting good of all, then we 
are not worthy of the responsible 
trust which has been placed in us. 

But the above merely takes u 
the buying and selling of the 
vertising influence of advertising 
media. That is in its direct con- 
ception only a small part of the 
functions and opportunities of the 
advertising agent. 

The advertising agent is not a 
doctor to cut out cancer, feed 
mentally ailing people bread pills, 
pat others on the back and tell 
them that they are going to get 
well; nor to sit at the bedside and 
pour out encouragement to the 
dying and sympathy to the be- 
reaved. 

We are the physicians of health, 
not of sickness. Our duty is to 
direct as much as it is to pre- 
scribe.. 

We are the melting- -pot into 
which everything that pertains to 
advertising comes for its final es- 
timate. I do not mean that in 
any supercilious nor presumptive 
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sense. I mean that there is no 
other central body which has to 
consider all forms of advertising 
media, and all forms of advertis- 
ing methods, and all kinds of ad- 
vertised goods, and all forms of 
selling, and all forms of every- 
thing -else which has to do with 
organizing, manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and selling of the food, 
raiment and housing of the hu- 
man race. 


NOT A GROUP OF MERE TOLL-TAKERS 


When we met together at Bal- 
timore last year, a publisher 
known widely for his witticisms 
and his incisive sarcasm, took us 
by the ears and made our faces 
flush by his presentation of the 
man in between—the middleman. 
Like many newspaper publishers, 
he grasped an incident—even a 
threadbare incident —and played 
it up with headlines and red type 
until it seemed like a sensational, 
important matter. His intelligence 
is too great to believe that all 
that he said about the advertising 
agent as a middleman, taking toll 
on the highways of transporta- 
tion, was to be taken seriously. 
He was drawing a picture. He is 
an orator. He was painting a 
word-picture for us to make us 
laugh and cry and fight. His pic- 
ture accomplished its object. 

He showed the advertising 
agent as a broker, a middleman, 
a toll-taker. But there is another 
picture which is far more signifi- 
cant. 

The agent of the past was a no- 
mad whose hand was against his 
neighbor. The advertising agent 
of to-day and of the future is a 
part of an organized association, 
a co-operative society which be- 
lieves that the good of each is the 
good’ of all. He is a man who 
knows and respects his competi- 
tors. He is willing to make sac- 
rifices, and to conform to recog- 
nized standards in order that the 
whole business, his competitors’ 
as well as his own, may be ele- 
vated. This is a new conception 
of the advertising agency busi- 
ness and a new standard. 

This general new standard ex- 
presses itself in many newer 
standards. 
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There is the standard that we 
have presented to thi§ convention 
as the profound belief of all think- 
ing and responsible advertising 
agents, that it is bad practice for 
any advertising agent to handle 
advertising which does not work 
to the good of the general public. 
In that standard we put ourselves 
on record as saying that we—the 
only organized constructive crea- 
tive body for developing all kinds 
of advertising—are ready to say 
that we are going to keep the 
public in mind and are not going 
to do anything in our efforts to 
hurt the public. We are not go- 
ing to do anything in our trade 
which is not to the benefit of the 
public. We say in such a stand- 
ard that we stand between the fa- 
ker and the sucker. That we have 
put our business on such a busi- 
ness plane that we will work for 
the good of all—not alone for the 
good of the advertiser, not alone 
for the good of the advertising 
medium, not alone for the good 
of ourselves, but for the good of 
the ultimate consumer, and we 
believe that by so working we en- 
hance the value of our reputation, 
of our business, and in the long 
run of our powers, and to an 
ever-increasing degree we will 
enhance the money-making pow- 
er of our several businesses. 


UNWARRANTED DISTURBANCE OF 
AGENT-CLIENT RELATIONS 


There is that other standard 
that we have presented to this 
convention, that it is our firm con. 
viction that it is a bad practice to 
disturb unwarrantably the rela-: 
tions between a fellow-agent and 
his client, providing that the client 
is getting loyal and successful 
service. That does not mean that 
we do not intend to try to get our 
competitor's business away from 
him. It means we recognize the 
fact that it does harm to the 
whole advertising business to dis- 
turb the goose that lays the gold- 
en egg. We take this stand. not 
because we do not want the gold- 
en egg, but because mature 
thought and long experience and 
a close observation of the agency 
business of the entire country 
have combined to show us that 
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we all do a greater service to our- 
selves and to everybody else if we 
work along constructive lines. 

The third standard, which we 
all have long considered individu- 
ally and which has been up at va- 
rious times for consideration 
among us as a body, is whether 
an agent can serve two masters 
with equal fidelity, whether he 
can serve two competitors with 
equal fairness. It appears to be 
the settled conclusion of most of 
us that any attempt to ride two 
horses at once is apt to injure the 
horses and give the rider a bad 
fall. 

This standard comes back to 
the first standard—namely, that of 
being true to ourselves and true 
to the consumer. The advertising 
agent cannot give his best service 
unless he has the full confidence 
of his client. It is hard to under- 
stand how he can have the full 
confidence of his client, if he is 
also getting the full confidence of 
his client's direct competitor. 

There are, of course, certain 
classes of businesslike school ad- 
vertising, classified, and real es- 
tate advertising, and other “chick- 
en feed” advertising, in which an 
agency may have built up a gen- 
eral system by which every client 
that comes to him gets a routine 
service and where the competition 
is not so direct between clients. It 
may be that an agent can consci- 
entiously and truly serve his cli- 
ents well by taking competing ac- 
counts. Nevertheless, the newer 
standard of one client of a kind 
certainly appeals to the sense of 
fair play and to the better busi- 
ness judgment not only of all good 
agents, but of all good advertis- 
ers, and of all straight thinkers. 


THE COMMISSION QUESTION 


It often happens in life that our 
enemies are our best friends. 
They drive us to see things which 
we otherwise could not see. Un- 
der the sting of the stigma that 
our compensation was not of the 
right character, we have all been 
searching our hearts and records 
to see, after all, whether our com- 
pensations were correct. In most 
cases we have discovered they 


were insufficient, and that the rea- 
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son why this tempest in the tea- 
pot of agency compensation arose 
was because we were not being 
paid sufficient remuneration to 
give a service which was adequate 
for the client. 

Consequently a great many 
agents have retained the full com- 
mission and have added a service 
fee for special work and have 
thereby rendered a better service 
to their clients and have en- 
trenched themselves still more 
firmly in the good graces of the 
advertiser. This has all come 
about because we have made an 
honest investigation into the costs 

the rapidly rising costs—of do- 
ing an agency business. 

We have been able to show to 
business men—our  clients—that 
there was nothing to rebate. On 
the contrary, there was something 
more due us as far as pay for 
our services rendered. Hence this 
whole question of compensation 
is settling itself. Hence this new- 
er standard of the “laborer being 
worthy of his hire” and of the 
agent being paid a fair wage for 
services rendered. 


A FAIR QUESTION IF FAIRLY PUT 


But there is still a higher stand- 
ard, not wholly new, but newer 
than some a, still a new 
standard to some, but with others 
long recognized as the most im- 
portant of all other standards. 
We used to condemn an advertis- 
ing agent who “guaranteed” re- 
sults. He wore his badge. The 
very fact that he “guaranteed” 
showed that he was a_ failure. 
There were never many of that 
kind and the species is extinct 
to-day. 

ecavitiabind many a timid ad- 
vertiser changing from one agent 
to another and many a new ad- 
vertiser has said to his agent, 
“Do you guarantee this campaign 
to be successful.” It was a fair 
question, but the advertiser means 
by such a question, although he 
doesn’t always analyze it in this 
particular way, “As you, Mr. 
Agent, are looked upon as an ad- 
vertising expert, have you con- 
sidered all of our problems? Do 
you know our relative standing 
in comparison to our competition? 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Michigan’s Wealth? 


It is not generally known, but a fact nevertheless, that 
the state of Michigan produces annually crops that are 
worth in the hands of the farmer approximately $175,000,000. 
Then there should be added to this the additional income 
that the farmer has in the raising of live stock and its 
kindred pursuits. 


52.8% of the population of the entire state of Michigan 
is in the rural districts. 


Michigan never has a serious crop failure, because a 
great variety of staple crops are produced. This year prac- 
tically every crop in the state of Michigan is going to be 
above the average. This will mean a tremendous buying 
power in the rural districts, and the advertiser who makes 
up his fall and winter lists without taking Michigan into 
consideration is making a serious mistake. You ¢an’t afford 
to do it. 


There’s just one best way for you to get your share of the millions 
of dollars the farmers of Michigan will have to spend during the com- 
ing twelve months, and that is to talk to these farmers in the one 
real farm paper that is published solely in the interest of the practical, 
working farmer—the one paper that the farmers of Michigan know to 
be dependable, because it takes up no side issues and is never inter- 
ested in any extraneous, money-making or profit-sharing schemes. 
Neither is a single line of advertising accepted unless it is positively 
known to be legitimate and of such a nature as will appeal favorably 
to our readers. 


This one farm paper that is positively supreme in Michigan is 


The Michigan Farmer 


Detroit 


Has over 81,000 paid-in-advance subscribers, of which over 75,000 
are in the state of Michigan. Be sure Michigan Farmer is on your 
list this fall and you can’t help but increase your sales and profits. 


Michigan Farmer can be used with either or both The Ohio Farmer 
and Pennsylvania Farmer at a special combination rate. Be sure to 
ask about this. Write direct to Detroit or to either representative for 
full details. 






































Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 

41 Park Row 

New York 





George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
600 Advertising Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Do you know the strategic posi- 
tions of our competitors? Do 
you know what the trade thinks 
of us and will do with our propo- 
sition? Have you thought it over 
long enough to feel reasonably 
certain that the public will re- 
spond to your presentation of our 
proposition? Do you feel con- 
vinced in your own mind that no 
stone has been left unturned to 
insure the success of this adver- 
tising campaign? Are we ready 
to begin advertising? Is there 
not some preliminary work that 
we ought to do before we start 
our general publicity? Is our 
distribution sufficiently extended 
over the whole territory covered 
by the advertising mediums which 


we are considering? Have you 
thought out every point, every 
move? Have we _= sufficiently 


trained our salesmen in the vari- 
ous ways of making use of this 
advertising to get more orders and 
bigger orders and the good-will 
and co-operation of the jobbers 
and retailers? Have you, Mr. 
Agent”—so the advertiser asks, 
tacitly if not directly, and out 
loud—“considered all of these 
points and all of the other points 
that will come to your trained 
merchandising mind, and do you 
put your O. K. on our finished 
plan and do you say ‘shoot’?” 


SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY THAT 
HAS COME 


Such are the series of questions 
that the advertiser has asked the 
agent, and such are the search- 
ing questions which the agent has 
asked himself. Therefore there 
has come slowly and surely, as all 
character development must come, 
the finer feelings and the truer 
sense of responsibility which have 
given rise to the newer standard 
of trustworthiness in handling 
the money, and the reputation and 
the possib‘lities of the prospective 
advertiser who is contemplating 
launching out on the uncharted 
sea of publicity. There has never 
yet been a man worthy of the 
trust elected to a great office, who 
was not bowed down with the 
feeling of responsibility rather 


than lifted up with the elation of 
success. 
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Responsibility makes every true 
man more careful, more trust- 
worthy, more lovable. If this 
were an experience meeting, and 
all of us advertising agents could 
speak out of our hearts telling to 
what extent our clients have trust- 
ed us with the vital secrets of their 
business and with their personal 
secrets, their failures, their heart- 
burns, their triumphs, then I 
would say to you without fear 
of contradiction that there would 
never be anything else presented 
to the business world which would 
show the trustworthiness of the 
advertising agents so much as 
such a revelation. 

That is the newer standard tow- 
ard which we are growing. It 
is an ever-lifting standard. <A 
standard which each new experi- 
ence raises. A standard which 
each failure exalts. We need not 
be ashamed to say what is in our 
heart. We all have ambitions to 
lift the standards of our own busi- 
ness, to lift the standards of our 
own lives, to lift the standards of 
all our business dealings. To be of 
real service to the business world 
and to mankind. Weare render- 
ing such services, and we, as the 
advertising agents of America, are 
not ashamed to look our closest 
of friends, our most intimate cli- 
ents in the eye and make this 
statement, knowing that they 
know that the statements are true. 

On this mountain top of feel- 
ing and aspiration, it is like fall- 
ing from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous to say that there are newer 
standards which inveigh the inex- 
cusable practice of rebates, secret 
concessions, indirect returns, cov- 
ered up splits,-and every other 
form of “beating the devil around 
the bush.” 

In the same category, although 
of not quite so vivid a stripe, is 
the reckless abandon, the unre- 
strained selling of virtue to the 
man who wants falsifying copy, 
exaggerated statements, wilful 
misrepresentation of merchandise 
values and of every other practice 
which is designed to deceive the 
public and put something over. 

At Baltimore last year Mr. 
Schermerhorn, after he had patted 
us and jollied us and tickled us 


























and worked us up into the proper 
state of mental intoxication, shot 
home a. hypodermic which was 
evidently his own inner thought, 
to the effect that the agent sold 
his service to the advertiser, and 
the advertiser bought the service 
of the agent, who did the dirty 
work of the advertising. To stall 
the publisher, to skin the pub- 
lisher, to trick the publisher and 
do everything that the advertiser 
was too honorable to do openly. 
Those were insinuations which 
the agents of America ought not 
to forget, but before they feel 
resentment against the man who 
made them they ought to try to 
search out the reason why any 
man would think such things. The 
newer standard which covers this 
point says that excessive contracts 
in the expectation of not being 
billed for short rate, and every 
other form of unfairness to the 
publisher, should be eliminated. 
We have a complicated business. 
We have to deal with every kind 
of advertising medium and every 
kind of publisher or owner of 
an advertising medium and his 
representatives. So long as the 
publisher has something to sell 
that we want to buy, we would 
be fools not to buy it at the best 
price. That is an entirely differ- 
ent thing, however, from acting 
deceitfully and wrongfully and 
misusing the publisher. The pub- 
lisher recognizes the right of the 
advertising agent to serve the ad- 
vertising medium. The advertiser 
recognizes the right of the adver- 
tising agent to serve him, the ad- 
vertiser, by his expert general 
knowledge of all types of me- 
diums. There is nothing two- 
faced or immoral in the so-called 
double relations. The advertising 
agent works on a known basis, 
known to the advertiser. The ad- 
vertising medium has _ learned 
from experience that it can do 
business at less expense and with 
greater safety and with a surer 
measure of permanent and con- 
tinued success through the agent 
than direct with the advertiser. 
The advertiser has learned the 
same lesson, hence the present 
system. But to foul your own 


nest and strike the hand that feeds 
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you is the part of an ingrate. We 
are the representative of the pub- 
lisher. The newer standard says 
that “Thou shalt not cheat the 
publisher.” There isn’t much of 
this done. It is only a small spot 
on a large white surface which 
attracts a good deal of attention 
and gives rise to much conversa- 
tion. If it could all be eliminated, 
of course, we would all be walk- 
ing on golden pavements. There 
is so much less of it done now: 
than there used to be that we 
can hold up our heads with a de- 
gree of satisfaction at the prog- 
ress that this newer standard has 
already made. 

Some day there will be still a 
newer standard. It will be much 
newer than any standard which 
we have had heretofore. It will 
be a standard which will mean 
more to ourselves and to the 
whole advertising business than 
any other standard except that 
referring to our moral responsi- 
bility. We all know that most of 
the efforts by associations, as 
well as individual institutions, in 
the way of research and trade in- 
vestigation have been so incom- 
plete as to be of little value. 
Many of us know, on the other 
hand, that even such limited in- 
vestigations as we have made have 
gotten at the pith of certain vital 
conditions which we and our cli- 
ents needed to know. 


HOW AGENTS MAY BE_ EXPECTED 
TO CO-OPERATE SOME DAY 


Some day all the advertising 
agents will co-operate in a large, 
thorough way to make funda- 
mental investigations, which will 
give us the complete working 
knowledge that we need. Such 
co-operative work would not be 
the work of a day or of a few. 
It would be the combined research 
of all of us, each in the field 
that he knows best. It would be 
a concerted’ effort to master the 
situation in our own behalf. It 
would be the leading of the van- 
guard in search of practical 
knowledge for the benefit of our 
clients. Each of us is doing his 
part now. Each successful agency 
to-day has justified its existence 
by its keen insight into merchan- 
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dising; by its accurate knowledge 
of conditions. The agency is not 
only the most reliable source of 
such information to-day, but is 
practically the only source avail- 
able where the advertiser can go 
and get a true general prospectus. 

But if such a Utopian idea as 
this were in operation, we would 
know for a certainty what we 
now must know intuitively. We 
would know comprehensively and 
thoroughly what we now must 
know only in part, which compels 
us often to jump at conclusions 
—though our conclusions even 
now are very often correct. Such 
co-operation would involve an in- 
.vestment of half a million to a 
million dollars, but it would 
wholly, through our _ superior 
knowledge, give the advertising 
agents an incontestable control of 
the advertising business; that is 
a practical standard worth a con- 
vention of its own. 

Its greatest recommendation is 
its great need. If all the facts 
were known about all the adver- 
tising mediums, methods and mer- 
chandise, then thé ignorant mis- 
statements would vanish. The 
ignorant working in the dark 
would disappear. The guesswork, 
supposition, the experiment, the 
wasted effort, the squandering ap- 
propriation, failures, the useless 
waste—all would be reduced to a 
negligible quantity. 

If advertising comes into its 
own, if it continues to advance, 
if it continues to maintain the 
prominence and the importance in 
our business life, that it has in 
the past, then it must be along 
the line of surety, which means 
that it must be along the line of 
economy and efficiency. Its growth 
is now along these lines. 

We—I feel sure—are contrib- 
uting more than any other one 
factor toward the surety, economy 
and efficiency of advertising, but 
if we could centralize and enlarge 
and make it complete and thor- 
ough and put it, in a workable 
form, into the hands of all co- 
operative agents, we will see our 
business and the whole advertis- 
ing business leap forward and 
become, even more than now, a 
dominating influence. 
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How the Convention 
Was Advertised 


The Chairman of the General Pub- 
licity Committee Says $150,000 
Would Not Buy the Promotion 
Work That Was Given the To- 
ronto Convention—Predicts a 
Million Dollars’ Worth Soon 


By Richard H. Waldo 
Chairman of the General Publicity 
Committee, A, A. C, of W. 
Part of Report Read Before Toronto 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 
[7 is as certain as the rising of 
the sun that advertising is to 
serve the cause of advertising to 
an extent that is hardly visioned 
yet. Four years ago a pitiful 
handful of publicity was. difficult 
to get; to-day a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars would not buy 
the promotion work that has been 
gladly given to promote the To- 
ronto convention. I say to you 
now, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that a million dollars’ worth 
of advertising will stand behind 
your convention within but a few 
years from now, and why not? 

Is there any good reason why 
such a sum, large in itself, but 
infinitesimal in relation to the com- 
bined appropriations of the busi- 
ness world, should not be spent to 
increase the efficiency of business? 

Now that it has been clearly 
shown how possible it is to adver- 
tise advertising, through joint and 
collective effort, can we fairly 
question the certainty of its being 
adequately, continuously and per- 
sistently done? * There is but one 
answer, and so I say to you that 
we can and must see ahead of us 
a campaign to advertise the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs which 
shall be greater—more all-em- 
bracing—more thoroughly com- 
plete—than any single commercial 
campaign either here or overseas. 

New factorsehave come to the 
work this year—factors whose 
ultimate importance cannot be 
estimated now—but the thing of 
greatest significance is the active 
interest of the newspaper world. 
For the first time in over ten 
years’ history, there has been co- 
operation worthy of the name 











given by newspapers generally, 
and there are two prime causes 
back of the change. 

The first of these lies with the 
clubs themselves. Given a fair 
opportunity, the local organiza- 
tions showed willing—yes, enthu- 
siastic—activity in securing aid 
from their newspapers. Full 
pages devoted to descriptions of 
this convention have been no rare 
thing, these last few weeks, and 
smaller descriptive matter has 
totaled thousands of inches. This 
activity on the one hand, and aid 
on the other means everything to 
the Truth movement and they 
must be developed steadily in the 
years to come. 

The second great factor in the 
awakening of newspaper interest 
has been the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association through its 
Bureau of Advertising. Because 
the men ‘who sponsor the bureau 
caught the vision of the associa- 
tion’s work, it was possible to se- 
cure an extraordinary amount of 
space in advertising columns of 
the leading dailies of the conti- 
nent. Though but a tithe of what 
might be made available, it is fair 
to say that this space, both in sig- 
nificance and in effect, was one of 
the most valuable contributions 
secured from any source. 

As a direct result of the bu- 
reau’s activity, the remarkable dis- 
play of advertised goods in To- 
ronto shop windows this week 
calls for special mention. As an 
example of what newspapers can 
do, in the way of securing co- 
operation from retailers by co- 
operative effort of their own, this 
splendid piece of work stands out 
in a way that challenges the atten- 
tion. One’s imagination falters 
when it attempts to portray the 
effect of a similar plan, operated 
simultaneously in all parts of Can- 
ada and the United States. 

In a word, co-operation among 
media to improve advertising con- 
ditions in general is to-day an ac- 
complished fact. 

Street-cars and billboards, 
magazines and premiums, newspa- 
pers and specialties—every sort 
and form are giving co-operation 
which differs in degree but not at 

‘all in kind. 
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DVERTISING AGENCY 
PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Few advertising agencies or consul- 
tants have ever enjoyed more success 
in handling individual accounts, and 
few, if any, havé had as much success 
with Association accounts. 

A client writes (June, 1914,) in re- 
C-C exclusive foreign trade correspon- 
dence— ‘The report you submit is in- 
tensely interesting. We feel that the 
unique contribution you have made 
to our knowledge in general and a 
world market is worthy of more than 
passing comment, and we will try in 
every possible way to show our appre- 
ciation of the wide service you give 
in connection with your specific ad- 
vertising work.’’ (Name on request.) 

Other references, equally notable 
and equally significant, are available 
toadvertisers who may deserve better 
service than they have yet found. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CLIENTS: 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION (U. S. A.). 

INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, Bloomington, Ind. 
UM LUMBER _ MANUFACTURERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, Memphis, Tenn, 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTUR- 

ERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, La. 

THE BUDA (MOTOR) CO., Harvey, Ill. 

WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tacoma, Wash. 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco. 

AUTOMATIC DEVICES COMPANY, (Auto- 
mobile Starters, etc.,) Galesburg, in. 

NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Minneapolis. 

HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER 
CO., Cape Gi eau, Mo. 

JOHN L. tg ae LUMBER COMPANY, 
New Berne, N. 

ST. raph. & TACOMA LUMBER COM- 

PANY, Tacoma, 

FOREST PRODUCTS. "EXPOSITION co., 
Chicago and New. Y: 

R. C. WELLS SA OACTURNG co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

AQUAPLANE COMPANY, Chicago. 

OTIS DESK COMPANY, Chicago. 

MARSH - CAPRON MANUFACTURING 
CO., Chicago. 

CHURCH MOTOR COMPANY, Chicago. 

GATES (“TECO’”’) POTTERIES, Chicago. 

KIBOSH KARD CO., Tacoma, Wash. 

A.NEILSON CO.,(Decorators,etce.,)Chicago 


,. We have no employed sc solicitors but invite 
with corporations 

m4 firms desirous of extending the! their 1 mar- 

kets by rn 

conservatively applied. CROSBY-CHICAGO. 












































































Conditions and Tendencies in the 





Automobile Business 
By Charles Coolidge Parlin 


Manager, Division of Commercial Research, The Curtis Publishing Company 


[Eprrorrat Note:—The following is 
a consolidation of parts of two a 
dresses delivered at the Toronto Con- 
vention; one at the general session, 
Tuesday evening, June 23, and the 
other at the departmental session of 
advertising agents, June 24 


"THREE years ago the Curtis 
Publishing Company estab- 
lished a Division of Commercial 
Research to study industry. The 
purpose was to secure first-hand 
information concerning merchan- 
dising methods and _ industrial 
conditions. The aim of the de- 
partment has not been to prove 
an hypothesis but to ascertain the 
truth. 

The information is secured not 
by correspondence but by actual 
field work. During the past three 
years I have personally traveled 
more than 100,000 miles, visited 
more than 200 cities, and inter- 
viewed more than 2,000 ‘manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers in 
every portion of the country. 
During the past year an assistant 
has traveled about 25,000 - miles, 
visited more than 100 cities, and 
interviewed nearly 1,000 persons. 
The information is handled by an 
office force varying in number 
from ten to thirty people, accord- 
ing to the amount of work on 
hand. Nine copies of the final 
report are prepared; one for the 
advertising director and one for 
each of the branch managers, 
with typewritten pages and illus- 
trated by scores of hand-drawn 
charts. 

Thus far the department has is- 
sued one volume on agricultural 
implements, four volumes on de- 
partment stores and textile job- 
bing, four volumes on automo- 
biles, an encyclopedia of cities 
showing trading population and 
department-store volume of busi- 
ness for all cities over 5,000 pop- 
ulation, and one volume on food 
products. The remainder of the 
year will be devoted to a fur- 
ther study of food products and 





several additional volumes will be 
issued; after which it is planned 
to cover, one after the other, the 
other leading industries. 


AUTOMOBILE DEMAND READY CRE- 
ATED 


It is said that a child, in the 
course of its development from 
infancy to manhood, lives over 
the history of the race. At any 
rate, it is true that the automo- 
bile industry, the youngest of the 
great industrial family, has in ten 
years lived over the history of 
industry and in a spectacular man- 
ner has portrayed the whole evo- 
lution of industrial methods. 

No demand for automobiles had 
to be created; for every individ- 
ual wants the best means of 
individual transportation, and as 
soon as a motor-car was created 
that was more efficient and more 
comfortable than the horse, every 
man, woman and child wanted 
one. The only problem was man- 
ufacture. Sales were easy. in 
fact, the consumer had passed 
into the last stage of human 
wants in which there was panicky 
buying and people were placing 
deposits of $250 merely in order 
to stand in line and have an op- 
portunity to secure a favorite car 
the next season. When the prob- 
lem was only manufacture the 
producer could make what he 
pleased, could use his own judg- 
ment of mechanical principles, 
and within reasonable limits his 
own judgment of appearance. 
The retailer also in. this early 
day could sell what he pleased. 
If he were an ex-bicycle man, he 
looked over the mechanics of a 
car, said, “This is mechanically 
the best,” and recommended it to 
his community. If he were the 
nephew of an uncle, he went to 
the New York Show to be enter- 
tained and said, “This is the best 
company; I prefer to be associ- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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You are reminded of 
Dave Warfield in the 
“Music Master” in these de- 
lightfully whimsical stories of 
Bohemian Life in Paris, as can 
only be told by Leonard Merrick, 
the recognized leader of short stories 
in England. 
Didier, the Painter; Lajeunie, the 
Novelist, who deeply touches his friend, 
Tricotrine, the Poet, with his story—for 16 sous. 
This series of stories starts in the August. 
issue of the American Sunday Magazine. They 
are illustrated by Frank Craig, whose unique poster 
style is indicated above. 

This means attention-value in 2,250,000 homes. It 
is one of the reasons why the American Sunday Magazine 
is looked for. It is one of the reasons why the American 
Sunday Magazine is chosen by big national advertisers, 
by reason of its ability to produce consumer demand. 


And it goes into over 2,000,000 homes 
AMERICAN SUNDAY (MONTHLY) MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 
220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City . Chicago, Iil, 
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We build more com- 
plete catalogues than 
any other printing 
company in America 


UR equipment is com- 
plete and every depart- 


ment is manned by an expert. ' 
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Our promise on delivery is 





your bond and our reference 


is any customer we ever had. 


A list of these customers is 
yours for the asking. We 
want a chance to bid on all 
large jobs. 


A 
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We have eight acres of floor 
_ space devoted to the produc- 
tion of catalogues and maga- 
zines, with specially designed 
modern mechanical equip- 
- ment for printing and binding 
250 tons of paper per day— 
equivalent to 100,000 mag- 
azines, 200,000 pamphlets, 
: 80,000 catalogues of 
1,000 pages each, and 100,- 


000 of average size. 











W. F. HALL 
PRINTING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ated with it,” and he recommend- 


ed its car to his community. 
That is, the manufacturer made 
what he pleased, the retailer 
bought and sold what he pleased, 
and the consumer eagerly seized 
upon whatever was offered him. 

This situation fundamentally 
changed when the supply caught 
up with the demand. The con- 
sumer recovered from his pan- 
icky buying. He could buy any 
car he wished, any time he 
wished. Why hurry? “Let us 
stop and consider,” he said. 
_Man fundamentally is not a 
shopper. When he buys a suit of 
ready-made clothing he goes to a 
single store and if he can find 
anything that comes anywhere 
near to pleasing him he buys 
rather than leave the store with- 
out making a purchase. But in 
buying an automobile he was 
spending a sum of money which 
the average man spends only in 
making an investment. Hence he 
used his business brains, compared 
values, or, if you please, shopped. 
In the early day it had been sup- 
posed that the buyer of an auto- 
mobile was an easy mark, other- 
wise he would not so freely spend 
so much: money. It now devel- 
oped that the buyer was a suc- 
cessful business man. It was be- 
cause he was a successful busi- 
ness man that he had money 
enough to buy an automobile, and 
it was found that the successful 
business man as a buyer was more 
than a match for the retailer of 
average ability. 


SIX. OR EIGHT CONCERNS FAR IN 
THE LEAD 


It now came about that certain 
cars would be selected and others 
‘ rejected, and the manufacturer 
must make, not what he pleased, 
but what the consumer wanted. 
The retailer could no longer pass 
his own judgment on the mechan- 
ical worthiness of a car or the 
good-fellowship of a company. 
If he would succeed, he must sell 
the cars which. the consumer 
wanted. That is, he must select 
a company which had a popular 
ar. 

To-day, as one goes from one 
community to another- over ,the 








United States and inquires the 
order of ‘sales of automobiles he 
finds that the order of sales in 
each community tends to be iden- 
tical, so far as the leading six or 
eight companies are concerned, 
with the order of national sales. 
When one inquires what agents 
in a community are making 
money he is given the names of 
only a few dealers and those are 
the ones handling the nationally 
popular cars. If he inquires on 
newspaper row what automobile 
dealers are allowed credit for 
their advertising he is again given 
the names of a few dealers in 
nationally popular cars. That is, 
if a man were to-day going into 


the retail automobile business, 
there would be before him just 
one important question; not® 


method of sales, not method of 
cost accounting, but the one su- 
preme problem would be: For 
what car can I get the agency? 
If he secures the right agency, he 
is bound to make money. If he 
secures the wrong agency, he is 
bound to fail. 

That is, the influences to-day 
selling automobiles are funda- 
mentally national influences which 
we believe to be three: 

1. The merit of the product. 

2. The strength of the national 
advertising. 

3. The efficiency of the na- 
tional sales organization in its se- 
lection and its education of deal- 
ers. 

The dealer is by no means a 
negligible factor. -He is an im- 
portant factor in completing the 
sale when inquiries have been 
made, and also in actively finding 
new prospects, but to-day i* is 
indeed a rare dealer who can cake 
an unknown automobile and sell 
any considerable number of them 
at list in his community. 


FOLLOW THE OPPORTU- 
NITY 


GOOD MEN 


In any retail proposition, in the 
end, there will be found a man 
of just about the right capacity to 
meet the opportunity. If to-day 
we inquire what is the matter 
with the corner grocery, we are 
told that the manager is incompe- 
tent; but it is inaccurate to say 

















that the store is inefficient because 
the manager is incompetent. It is 
more accurate to say that the man 
is incompetent because the corner 
grocery offers an opportunity that 
would be satisfactory only to an 
incompetent man. The retail au- 
tomobile business of an impor- 
tant company does furnish an op- 
portunity for men of real ability, 
and men with real ability and real 
capital are going into the work, 
but unless the merit of the prod- 
uct and the strength of the na- 
tional advertising already predis- 
pose consumers to the line, the 
dealer will be unable to sell any 
considerable number of cars at 
list price. 

If to-day one inquires in the 
automobile field what is the mat- 
ter with the industry, one retailer 
says that his competitors throw in 
chains and tires; another says that 
too much free service is given; a 
third says that excessive allow- 
ances are made for old cars; but 
these are all phases of one prob- 
lem, for which there is but one 
solution. The one problem is 
price-cutting. The one solution is 
to furnish a product and to ad- 
vertise it so that consumers will 
be willing to pay list price for this 
car rather than buy a competitor’s 
car at a cut price. If there be a 
sufficient consumer demand for a 
retailer to obtain list price on a 
considerable number of cars, he 
will certainly do so, and if any 
retailer is so incompetent that he 
does not live up to his opportu- 
nity he should, if, possible, be edu- 
cated. If education is not practi- 
cal he should be replaced by a re- 
tailer of greater capacity. 


DANGER IN THE “STYLE CLEAN-UP” 


We have on the wall an idealized 
chart showing the line of produc- 
tion and the line of retail sales for 
an automobile company producing 
5,000 cars. It does not represent 
any one concern, but shows actual 
average conditions as they exist. 
A red line denoting production 
reaches its crest in February and 
March and then falls rapidly off, 
and a black line representing 
sales rises to its crest in May and 
June. The line of sales again 
falls off to allow for a style clean- 
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up in midsummer, as the line of 
production rises to a minor crest 
on the new models, and again the 
production line falls off just as 
the line of sales rises. 

That is, in the automobile field 
we have a style clean-up in mid- 
summer and a stock clean-up in 
the winter. The problem of clean- 
up is not an unusual one in style 
lines. For example, in the depart- 


‘ment store line there is a style 


clean-up. Just before Easter a 
woman buys a hat and pays $20 
for it and later the department 
store may sell the same hat for 
$2. But the woman has no griev- 
ance, for she got full value in 
wearing the hat at Easter and 
during the few weeks following. 
She is ready to give the hat away. 
But if a man purchases an auto- 
mobile in April for $2,000 and 
finds in midsummer that the same 
car can be bought for $1,500 he 
is dissatisfied, for he must now 
start his depreciation from the 
$1,500 instead of from the $2,000 
mark. 

The greatest danger in the 
automobile industry is the style 
clean-up, for in that clean-up the 
losses may be so large as to wipe 
a factory off the industrial map. 
If a manufacturer must take a 
loss of $500 per car on 500 cars 
it means the loss of a quarter of 
a million dollars. If the manu- 
facturer cuts his price, the retail- 
er also must stand a loss. He 
is often unable to do so and is 
forced into bankruptcy; and at 
any rate, the whole retail organi- 
zation becomes dissatisfied and 
disorganized. The consumer mar- 
ket is also disrupted, for rival 
dealers hasten to circulate the re- 
port of price-cutting. It often 
seemed to me that some dealers 
had clockwork in their heads 
which caused them to say at reg- 
ular intervals that certain compa- 
nies cut the price on cars, for in 
the midst of their conversation 
the idea was suddenly projected. 
Hence, the style clean-up may oc- 
casion great direct losses, and, be- 
sides that, disorganize retail or- 
ganization and destroy consumer 
confidence. 

On the other hand, there is no 
real harm in being oversold; for 
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the succeeding season it is an ex- 
cellent argument to hasten cus- 
tomers in closing their contracts 
to say, “Last year we were unable 
to meet all of our orders.” And 
it is a matter of prime importance 
to a manufacturer to dispose of 
his entire product at list price. 


IMPORTANCE OF MARKET ESTIMATES 


A manufacturer, in estimating 
his possible market for 1915, must 
attempt to judge in the first place 
how many cars of all makes can 
be sold, and that number will de- 
pend upon two conditions which 
no. one can accurately forecast: 
first, climatic conditions, and, sec- 
ond, general industrial conditions. 
With favorable climatic and in- 
dustrial conditions the sale of 
cars in 1915 is likely to be larger 
than ever before, but on the other 
hand, with unfavorable climatic 
and industrial conditions the sale 
of cars in 1915 may be less than 
in 1914. 

In the second place, a manufac- 
turer must judge of the per cent 
of the existing market that he can 
sell, and this is difficult because 
conditions are rapidly changing, 
both as to price, mechanical fea- 
tures and style elements. The 
whims of consumers in style lines 
are fickle, and the manufacturer 
must be a shrewd judge of what 
the consumer wants or can be 
persuaded to want; but having 
once made his guess as to the 
number of cars he can sell, noth- 
ing, then, should prevent his com- 
pletion of the cars in time for the 
selling season. If a manufactur 
er finds that it costs him $50 more 
to produce each car than he had 
anticipated, he cannot stop to 
have a lawsuit with a parts manu 
facturer, or to re-design a part 
The car must be made ready for 


sale 
In the same way the manufa 
turer having produced his cars 


must make certain to sell them 
during the brisk selling season of 
00 days in the spring. If a manu 
facturer hae a considerable out 
out he can better afford, after he 
has estimated the amount of 
money necessary for the sales 
power that must carry him over 
the crest, to apply an extra $50, 
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000 for insurance to make doubly 
certain than stand the risk of loss. 
For $50,000, even if unnecessarily 
expended, is a loss which can be 
clearly foreseen and which the 
company can stand, while in the 
style clean-up may come unex- 
pected losses in such large 
amounts as to destroy the com- 
pany. 

I would not be understood, 
however, as favoring the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money in 
the spring for the purpose of 
moving cars, for I believe that 
consistent advertising of automo- 
biles is more effective in moving 
the manufacturer over the crest. 


WHY SPASMODIC ADVERTISING FAILS 


The manufacture of automo- 
biles is unique in two respects: 
first, the man who buys an auto- 
mobile for $1,000 or $2,000 is al- 
most invariably paying a higher 
price than he has ever paid for a 
pleasure. Perhaps once in a fam- 
ily history he may have taken 
the family to Europe or to Cali- 
fornia and spent a similar sum: 
but the man who would spend 
$2,000 for furniture would be a 
good furniture buyer, and the 
man who would spend $2,000 in 
a jewelry store would be a real 
customer, to whom the proprietor 
would lift his hat. But the man 
who spends $2,000 for an automo- 
hile is, from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer or the retailer, 
an ordinary customer. Not so. 
however, from the standpoint of 
the purchaser. He is spending a 
sum of money such as he is ac 
customed to use only for an in 
vestment Hence, he uses his 
business wits. He pauses, consid 
ers, compares values, and as he 
pauses his wife and children have 
1 better opportunity to influence 
him. And thus it often happens 
that the sale of an automobile 
n the spring represents the crys 
tallization of the thinking, plan 
ning, and saving of an entire 
family for several months, or 
perhaps for several years 

In the second place, the manu 
facturer must each year sell an 
entirely new market. A manufac 
turer of ready-made clothing who 
pute out garments that are right 
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in quality and style cah depend 
upon it that the next year he will 
have re-orders and the following 
year still more re-orders, and 
finally can depend upon selling a 
considerable portion of his prod- 
uct to regular customers. If the 
average purchaser bought an au- 
tomobile every year the same 
would be true in the automobile 
industry, but the average buyer 
keeps a car two or three years, 
and by the time he is ready to 
buy a new one material changes 
have been made. He is willing 
to listen, perhaps, more favorably 
to the manufacturer of his own 
car, but he is also willing to lis- 
ten to the story of a rival manu- 
facturer. Hence it is necessary 
for the manufacturer each year to 
sell a new market. Since the 
manufacturer is selling the con- 
sumer the highest-priced article 
that he ever buys for pleasure 
and must seek each year almost 
an entirely new market for his 
product, his sales problem is diffi- 
cult and involves strong and ef- 
fective advertising; and since the 
purchasers are making up their 
minds over a long period of time 
persistent advertising rather than 
spasmodic flashes is most likely 
to produce effective results. 


MAKING BOOSTERS OF USERS 


One of the most effective influ- 
ences in the sale of automobiles 
is the word-of-mouth advertising 
done by the satisfied user. A man 
who huys a car is enthusiastic 
about it. It represents his judg- 
ment. He recommends it strong- 
ly to all of his friends, but in a 
few weeks he ceases to boost ac- 
tively for the car. Not that the 
car is unsatisfactory, but simply 
that the story has become old and 
he has tired of his unrequited 
salesmanship. If at that time he 
reads an advertisement that fur 
nishes him new talking-points and 


new enthusiasm he once more 
becomes an active booster, Few 
people are original enough to ped 
die new ideas concerning their 
care. The average man, in talk 
ing to hie neighbor, simply repro 
duces concerning hie car what 


has told him or what he 
advertisement 


scrmecne 


hes read im an 
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Hence, persistent advertising that 
keeps the cars sold and keeps its 
patrons active boosters instead of 
passive recommenders is the most 
effective policy. 

We believe that automobile ad- 
vertising is permanent. In the 
first place, the automobile indus- 
try is permanent. Many ialse 
analogies have been made. It has 
been likened to the bicycle, but 
the bicycle is not: the best means 
of individual transportation; it 
involves labor. It has been li- 
kened to the sewing machine, but 
the sewing machine is a work 
instrument housed in the seclu- 
sion of a back room, while the 
automobile is the traveling repre- 
sentation of a man’s wealth. It 
has been likened to other ma- 
chines which, when purchased, sa- 
tiated their market and could find 
re-sales only among people who 
rose to the wealth and taste to 
desire them. But the automobile 
does not satiate a market, for 
when a man has once used one he 
is never willingly without it, and 
since the automobile wears out, a 
considerable re-order market can 
be depended upon. 


THE FUTURE MARKET 


We have at the present time 
about a million and a quarter au- 
tomobiles in use. If we estimate 
that the average life of a machiné 
is five years this would make a 
re-order market of 250,000 cars, 
or, to be conservative, 200,000. 
Besides this the farm market has 
never been fully developed. There 
are more than 5,000,000 farms 
owned by white people, of which 
3,700,000 are operated by their 
owners. There are more than 
2,500,000 entirely free from mort- 
gage. There are nearly 3,000,000 
farms of the size of 100 acres and 
up. From any angle from which 
we approach the census statistics 
there appears to be a possible 
farm market of 3,000,000 automo 
biles. This number is too large, 
but cut it in two, which would 
make it 1,600,000, or, on the basis 
of a car lasting five years, there 
would be an annual market of 
0,000 cars. Probably these fig 
ures are also too large, but how 
ever much you may discount them 
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ated with it,” and he recommend- 
ed its car to his community. 
That is, the manufacturer made 
what he pleased, the retailer 
bought and sold what he pleased, 
and the consumer eagerly seized 
upon whatever was offered him. 
This situation fundamentally 
changed when the supply caught 
up with the demand. The con- 
sumer recovered from his pan- 
icky buying. He could buy any 
car he wished, any time he 
wished. Why hurry? “Let us 
stop and consider,” he said. 
Man fundamentally is not a 
shopper. When he buys a suit of 
ready-made clothing he goes to a 
single store and if he can find 
anything that comes anywhere 
near to pleasing him he buys 
rather than leave the store with- 
out making a purchase. But in 
buying an automobile he was 
spending a sum of money which 
the average man spends only in 
making an investment. Hence he 
used his business brains, compared 
values, or, if you please, shopped. 
In the early day it had been sup- 
posed that the buyer of an auto- 
mobile was an easy mark, other- 
wise he would not so freely spend 
so much money. It now devel- 
oped that the buyer was a suc- 
cessful business man. It was be- 
cause he was a successful busi- 
ness man that he had money 
enough to buy an automobile, and 
it was found that the successful 
business man as a buyer was more 
than a match for the retailer of 
average ability. 
EIGHT CONCERNS FAR IN 
THE LEAD 


SIX OR 


It now came about that certain 
cars would be selected and others 
rejected, and the manufacturer 
must make, not what he pleased, 
but what the consumer wanted. 
The retailer could no longer pass 
his own judgment on the mechan- 
ical worthiness of a car or the 
good-fellowship of a company. 
If he would succeed, he must sell 
the cars which. the consumer 
wanted. That is, he must select 
a company which had a popular 
Sar. 

To-day, as one goes from one 
community to another: over ,the 
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United States and inquires the 
order of ‘sales of automobiles he 
finds that the order of sales in 
each community tends to be iden- 
tical, so far as the leading six or 
eight companies are concerned, 
with the order of national sales. 
When one inquires what agents 
in a community are making 
money he is given the names of 
only a few dealers and those are 
the ones handling the nationally 
popular cars. If he inquires on 
newspaper row what automobile 
dealers are allowed credit for 
their advertising he is again given 
the names of a few dealers in 
nationally popular cars. That is, 
if a man were to-day going into 


the retail automobile business, 
there would be before him just 
one important question; not® 


method of sales, not method of 
cost accounting, but the one su- 
preme problem would be: For 
what car can I get the agency? 
If he secures the right agency, he 
is bound to make money. If he 
secures the wrong agency, he is 
bound to fail. 

That is, the influences to-day 
selling automobiles are funda- 
mentally national influences which 
we believe to be three: 

1. The merit of the product. 

2. The strength of the national 
advertising. 

3. The efficiency of the na- 
tional sales organization in its se- 
lection and its education of deal- 
ers. 

The dealer is by no means a 
negligible factor. -He is an im- 
portant factor in completing the 
sale when inquiries have been 
made, and also in actively finding 
new prospects, but to-day i‘ is 
indeed a rare dealer who can take 
an unknown automobile and scll 
any considerable number of them 
at list in his community. 


GOOD MEN FOLLOW THE OPPORTU- 


NITY 


In any retail proposition, in the 
end, there will be found a man 
of just about the right capacity to 
meet the opportunity. If to-day 
we inquire what is the matter 
with the corner grocery, we are 
told that the manager is incompe- 
tent; but it is inaccurate to say 























that the store is inefficient because 
the manager is incompetent. It is 
more accurate to say that the man 
is incompetent because the corner 
grocery offers an opportunity that 
would be satisfactory only to an 
incompetent man. The retail au- 
tomobile business of an impor- 
tant company does furnish an op- 
portunity for men of real ability, 
and men with real ability and real 
capital are going into the work, 
but unless the merit of the prod- 
uct and the strength of the na- 
tional advertising already predis- 
pose consumers to the line, the 
dealer will be unable to sell any 
considerable number of cars at 
list price. 

If to-day one inquires in the 
automobile field what is the mat- 
ter with the industry, one retailer 
says that his competitors throw in 
chains and tires; another says that 
too much free service is given; a 
third says that excessive allow- 
ances are made for old cars; but 
these are all phases of one prob- 
lem, for which there is but one 
solution. The one problem is 
price-cutting. The one solution is 
to furnish a product and to ad- 
vertise it so that consumers will 
be willing to pay list price for this 
car rather than buy a competitor's 
car at a cut price. If there be a 
sufficient consumer demand for a 
retailer to obtain list price on a 
considerable number of cars, he 
will certainly do so, and if any 
retailer is so incompetent that he 
does not live up to his opportu- 
nity he should, if possible, be edu- 
cated. If education is not practi- 
cal he should be replaced by a re- 
tailer of greater capacity. 


DANGER IN THE “STYLE CLEAN-UP” 


We have on the wall an idealized 
chart showing the line of produc- 
tion and the line of retail sales for 
an automobile company producing 
5,000 cars. It does not represent 
any one concern, but shows actual 
average conditions as they exist. 
A red line denoting production 
reaches its crest in February and 
March and then falls rapidly off, 
and a’ black line representing 
sales rises to its crest in May and 
June. The line of sales again 
falls off to allow for a style clean- 
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up in midsummer, as the line of 
production rises to a minor crest 
on the new models, and again the 
production line falls off just as 
the line of sales rises. 

That is, in the automobile field 
we have a style clean-up in mid- 
summer and a stock clean-up in 
the winter. The problem of clean- 
up is not an unusual one in style 
lines. For example, in the depart- 


‘ment store line there is a style 


clean-up. Just before Easter a 
woman buys a hat and pays $20 
for it and later the department 
store may sell the same hat for 
$2. But the woman has no griev- 
ance, for she got full value in 
wearing the hat at Easter and 
during the few weeks following. 
She is ready to give the hat away. 
But if a man purchases an auto- 
mobile in April for $2,000 and 
finds in midsummer that the same 
car can be bought for $1,500 he 
is dissatisfied, for he must now 
start his depreciation from the 
$1,500 instead of from the $2,000 
mark, 

The greatest danger in the 
automobile industry is the style 
clean-up, for in that clean-up the 
losses may be so large as to wipe 
a factory off the industrial map. 
If a manufacturer must take a 
loss of $500 per car on 500 cars 
it means the loss of a quarter of 
a million dollars. If the manu- 
facturer cuts his price, the retail- 
er also must stand a loss. He 
is often unable to do so and is 
forced into bankruptcy; and at 
any rate, the whole retail organi- 
zation becomes dissatisfied and 
disorganized. The consumer mar- 
ket is also disrupted, for rival 
dealers hasten to circulate the re- 
port of price-cutting. It often 
seemed to me that some dealers 
had clockwork in their heads 
which caused them to say at reg- 
ular intervals that certain compa- 
nies cut the price on cars, for in 
the midst of their conversation 
the idea was suddenly projected. 
Hence, the style clean-up may oc- 
casion great direct losses, and, be- 
sides that, disorganize retail or- 
ganization and destroy consumer 
confidence. 

On the other hand, there is no 
real harm in being oversold; for 
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the succeeding season it is an ex- 
cellent argument to hasten cus- 
tomers in closing their contracts 
to say, “Last year we were unable 
to meet all of our orders.” And 
it is a matter of prime importance 
to a manufacturer to dispose of 
his entire product at list price. 


IMPORTANCE OF MARKET ESTIMATES 


A manufacturer, in estimating 
his possible market for 1915, must 
attempt to judge in the first place 
how many cars of all makes can 
be sold, and that number will de- 
pend upon two conditions which 
no one can accurately forecast: 
first, climatic conditions, and, sec- 
ond, general industrial conditions. 
With favorable climatic and in- 
dustrial conditions the sale of 
cars in 1915 is likely to be larger 
than ever before, but on the other 
hand, with unfavorable climatic 
and industrial conditions the sale 
of cars in 1915 may be less than 
in 1914. 

In the second place, a manufac- 
turer must judge of the per cent 
of the existing market that he can 
sell, and this is difficult because 
conditions are rapidly changing, 
both as to price, mechanical fea- 
tures and style elements. The 
whims of consumers in style lines 
are fickle, and the manufacturer 
must be a shrewd judge of what 
the consumer wants or can be 
persuaded to want; but having 
once made his guess as to the 
number of cars he can sell, noth- 
ing, then, should prevent his com- 
pletion of the cars in time for the 
selling season. If a manufactur- 
er finds that it costs him $50 more 
to produce each car than he had 
anticipated, he cannot stop to 
have a lawsuit with a parts manu- 
facturer, or to re-design a part. 
The car must be made ready for 
sale. 

In the same way the manufac- 
turer having produced his cars 
must make certain to sell them 
during the brisk selling season of 
90 days in the spring. If a manu- 
facturer has a considerable out- 
put he can better afford, after he 
has estimated the amount of 
money necessary for the sales 


power that must carry him over 
the crest, to apply an extra $50,- 
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000 for insurance to make doubly 
certain than stand the risk of loss. 
For $50,000, even if unnecessarily 
expended, is a loss which can be 
clearly foreseen and which the 
company can stand, while in the 
style clean-up may come unex- 


pected losses in such large 
amounts as to destroy the com- 
pany. 

I would not be understood, 


however, as favoring the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money in 
the spring for the purpose of 
moving cars, for I believe that 
consistent advertising of automo- 
biles is more effective in moving 
the manufacturer over the crest. 
WHY SPASMODIC ADVERTISING FAILS 

The manufacture of automo- 
biles is unique in two respects: 
first, the man who buys an auto- 
mobile for $1,000 or $2,000 is al- 
most invariably paying a higher 
price than he has ever paid for a 
pleasure. Perhaps once in a fam- 
ily history he may have taken 
the family to Europe or to Cali- 
fornia and spent a similar sum: 
but the man who would spend 
$2,000 for furniture would be a 
good furniture buyer, and the 
man who would spend $2,000 in 
a jewelry store would be a real 
customer, to whom the proprietor 
would lift his hat. But the man 
who spends $2,000 for an automo- 
bile is, from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer or the retailer, 
an ordinary customer. Not so. 
however, from the standpoint of 
the purchaser. He is spending a 
sum of money such as he is ac- 
customed to use only for an in- 
vestment. Hence, he uses his 
business wits. He pauses, consid- 
ers, compares values, and as he 
pauses his wife and children have 
a better opportunity to influence 
him. And thus it often happens 
that the sale of an automobile 
in the spring represents the crys- 
tallization of the thinking, plan- 
ning, and saving of an entire 
family for several months, or 
perhaps for several years. 

In the second place, the manu- 
facturer must each year sell an 
entirely new market. A manufac- 
turer of ready-made clothing who 
puts out garments that are right 








in quality and style cah depend 
upon it that the next year he will 
have re-orders and the following 
year still more re-orders, and 
finally can depend upon selling a 
considerable portion of his prod- 
uct to regular customers. If the 
average purchaser bought an au- 
tomobile every year the same 
would be true in the automobile 
industry, but the average buyer 
keeps a car two or three years, 
and by the time he is ready to 
buy a new one material changes 
have been made. He is willing 
to listen, perhaps, more favorably 
to the manufacturer of his own 
car, but he is also willing to lis- 
ten to the story of a rival manu- 
facturer. Hence it is necessary 
for the manufacturer each year to 
sell a new market. Since the 
manufacturer is selling the con- 
sumer the highest-priced article 
that he ever buys for pleasure 
and must seek each year almost 
an entirely new market for his 
product, his sales problem is d:ffi- 
cult and involves strong and ef- 
fective advertising; and since the 
purchasers are making up their 
minds over a long period of time 
persistent advertising rather than 
spasmodic flashes is most likely 
to produce effective results. 


MAKING BOOSTERS OF USERS 


One of the most effective influ- 
ences in the sale of automobiles 
is the word-of-mouth advertising 
done by the satisfied user. A man 
who buys a car is enthusiastic 
about it. It represents his judg- 
ment. He recommends it strong- 
ly to all of his friends, but in a 
few weeks he ceases to boost ac- 
tively for the car. Not that the 
car is unsatisfactory, but simply 
that the story has become old and 
he has tired of his unrequited 
salesmanship. If at that time he 
reads an advertisement that fur- 
nishes him new talking-points and 
new enthusiasm he once more 
becomes an active booster. Few 
people are original enough to ped- 
dle new ideas ‘concerning their 
cars. The average man, in talk- 
ing to his neighbor, simply repro- 
duces concerning his car what 
someone has told him or what he 
has read in an _ advertisement. 
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Hence, persistent advertising that 
keeps the cars sold and keeps its 
patrons active boosters instead of 
passive recommenders is the most 
effective policy. 

We believe that automobile ad- 
vertising is permanent. In the 
first place, the automobile indus- 
try is permanent. Many false 
analogies have been made. It has 
been likened to the bicycle, but 
the bicycle is not: the best means 
of individual transportation; it 
involves labor. It has been li- 
kened to the sewing machine, but 
the sewing machine is a work 
instrument housed in the seclu- 
sion of a back room, while the 
automobile is the traveling repre- 
sentation of a man’s wealth. It 
has been likened to other ma- 
chines which, when purchased, sa- 
tiated their market and could find 
re-sales only among people who 
rose to the wealth and taste to 
desire them. But the automobile 
does not satiate a market, for 
when a man has once used one he 
is never willingly without it, and 
since the automobile wears out, a 
considerable re-order market can 
be depended upon. 


THE FUTURE MARKET 


We have at the present time 
about a million and a quarter au- 
tomobiles in use. If we estimate 
that the average life of a machiné 
is five years this would make a 
re-order market of 250,000 cars, 
or, to be conservative, 200,000. 
Besides this the farm market has 
never been fully developed. There 
are more than 5,000,000 farms 
owned by white people, of which 
3,700,000 are operated by their 
owners. There are more than 
2,500,000 entirely free from mort- 
gage. There are nearly 3,000,000 
farms of the size of 100 acres and 
up. From any angle from which 
we approach the census statistics 
there appears to be a_ possible 
farm market of 3,000,000 automo- 
biles. This number is too large, 
but cut it in two, which would 
make it 1,500,000, or, on the basis 
of a car lasting five years, there 
would be an annual market of 
250,000 cars. Probably these fig- 
ures are also too large, but how- 
ever much you may discount them 
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you cannot escape the conclusion 
that there is a large virgin market 
on the farm. There is also a large 
virgin market in the city. We 
have no statistics to enable us to 
judge the extent of this market, 
but every business man will read- 
ily grant that he can furnish the 
names of twenty acquaintances 
who have the price and the desire 
to buy an automobile, but have 
never owned one. In the aggre- 
gate, this will make a virgin mar- 
ket in the cities as large as, if not 
larger, than that on the farm. 
Hence it seems likely that the au- 
tomobile market has not yet 
reached its maximum  opportu- 
nities. 

And not only is the industry 
permanent, but the advertising 
back of the industry is permanent, 
for being a new industry it adopt- 
ed the most modern method of 
merchandising and founded itself 
upon national advertising. 


WHY MONOPOLY IS UNLIKELY 


To the textile manufacturers 
advertising seems an adjunct to 
merchandising, rather than mer- 
chandising itself, but with the au- 
tomobile manufacturer advertising 
and merchandising are synony- 
mous terms. There will, in our 
judgment, always remain a con- 
siderable number of pleasure-car 
manufacturers, and these will of 
necessity compete for the con- 
sumer market by an advertising 
appeal. The pleasure-car market 
cannot be monopolized —e 
the automobile is two things: 
is a machine and it is a style i 
riage. If it were only a machine 
it might be monopolized. The 
truck, for example, is only a ma- 
chine, and if any manufacturer 
could produce a machine that would 
be universally acknowledged to be 
more efficient than any other, the- 
oretically he would gain a monop- 
oly of the market, for everyone 
would buy it regardless of its 
style features. Practically, how- 
ever, if one manufacturer can 


make efficiently, another can pro- 
duce near enough to the standard 
to be a competitor, and practically 
there is a value in a name and 
there are differences in consum- 
ers 


opinions. Hence, it is un- 
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likely that any one concern will 
ever make all the trucks, but 
probably a small number of con- 
cerns—perhaps six or eight—will 
make the great bulk of the trucks 
used. But the pleasure car in- 
volves the style element 

The pleasure car is the travel- 
ing representative of a man’s taste 
and’ refinement, and hence there 
must be many makes of cars to 
represent the variety of individ- 
ualities. In the first place, there 
are different lengths of pocket- 
books, hence there must be differ- 
ent prices of cars; for while one 
man can pay only $500, another 
man is anxious to pay $5,000. At 
the present time we have five 
fairly distinct grades of automo- 
biles. Since the problem of man- 
ufacturing and selling in each 
different grade is very distinct, it 
is difficult and perhaps impossible 
for a manufacturer to deal suc- 
cessfully in more than one grade. 
Hence, we are likely to have five 
distinct groups of manufacturers. 
Even in one of these groups no 
one can permanently maintain a 
monopoly. That is, style reaction 
automatically sets in against any 
manufacturer who gets over 50 
per cent of a style market. If no 
one can obtain 50 per cent of a 
market, theoretically we should 
have three producers in each 
grade. Practically we are likely 
to have six or eight. Therefore, 
with five classes of cars we are 
likely to have 30 or 40 automobile 
concerns. For these reasons we 
believe that there will continue to 
be a large body of consistent au- 
tomobile advertisers. 


| ae P McConnell with Special! 


Agency 
John J. McConnell 
staff of Hasbrook, Story & Brooks, 
newspaper represent atives, with offices 
in New York, Chicago and Philadel 
phia. ~ will be in the Chicago office. 
Until July 1 he was —— manager 
of the vane Journal, of New York 
City. 


has joined the 


Drinker with ‘““Times- 
Dispatch” 


Frederick E. Drinker, formerly con- 
nected with the Public Ledger, of 
Philadelphia, as manager of the promo- 
tion and efficiency department, is now 
with the Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 



















































Sincerity as Expressed in 
Catalogues 





The View-point That Has Deter- 
mined the Character of the Mail- 
Order Catalogue of Daniel Low 
& Co.—Making the Reader Feel 
Like One of the Family—Story 
of a Picture 


By Robert R. Updegraff 
Mer. Publicity, Daniel 


pany, Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
alem, Mass. 


Address Before Toronto 
A. A. CG, oF W 


A’. 
am 


Convention, 
7 


mail-order advertiser I 


concerned with the at- 
mosphere of sincerity, which 
bears a ‘message to the heart 


rather than to the intellect. 

To make my idea clearer let 
me tell you about a certain Y. M. 
Cc. A. located in one of the 
largest cities of 


America. This Y. 
M. C. A. was built 
at an expense of 


hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. It 
is a wonderful 
building. Its en- 
trance is imposing. 
Its parlors are rich. 
Its stairways are of 
marble. Its walls 
are hung with beau- 
tiful pictures. And 
yet socially it is: a 
“frost.” In spite of 
the hardest kind of 
work on the part 
of its secretaries, 
social life is diffi- 
cult to foster. This 
fact was noted very 
soon after the build- 
ing was opened. 
The officers set 
themselves to the 
task of finding out 
why. They looked 
around at the hand- 
some office, the ele- 
gant parlors, the 
marble stairways, 
the luxurious leather 
furniture, the rich 
rugs. And they said 
“What is the mat- 
ter?” 
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And this was what they finally 
discovered: There was no heart 
to their building. There was no 
one spot in their whole big re- 
ception floor to which men nat- 
urally gravitated—no spot that 
drew men for chats and stories. 
What that Y. M. C. A. needed 
was a big fireplace or a lounging 
corner or something to which a 
man’s mind would naturally turn 
on a lonesome evening. It had 
plenty of artistic atmosphere, but 
no soul—nothing for a man to 
catch hold of and say, “I like the 
atmosphere of this place. It is 
homey. I feel that I belong here.” 

When I first heard of that 
Y. M. C. A. it came to me like a 
beam of light: That is the trouble 
with so many businesses, espe- 
cially those which must ‘depend 
upon the catalogue as a salesman. 
They lack a soul, or, having one, 
they fail to get it across to those 


“ATMOSPHERE” IN DESIGN FOR CATALOGUE COVER 
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whose business they are soliciting. 
These businesses need fireplaces 
where friendly little chats may be 
held, and where the heart behind 
the business may be revealed. 

It is hard for a business to re- 
veal itself, and not lose in the 
revelation. The truth of that 
statement is not realized until one 
tries it. Businesses are like men, 
for they are merely the enlarged 
shadows of men. Men cannot re- 
veal themselves directly. It would 
seem egotistical and insincere. It 
is largely in his attitude toward 
life, people and things that a man 
reveals his true nature. Have you 
never revised your first judgment 
of a man when you saw him stoop 
and pat a dog on the head or 
chuck a baby under the chin or 
pick a flower? It was h:s attitude 
toward something else which re- 
vealed the true man to you. It 
is just so of businesses. It is not 
so much what they say of them- 
selves that impresses us; it is 
their attitude toward their custom- 
ers, their employees, their place 
in the world, their merchandise or 
manufacture. 

R:ght here comes the difference 
between true atmosphere and the 
usual spirit, or lack of spirit, to 
be found in much mail-order lit- 
erature. One tells you bluntly, 
almost starkly, of itself; the other 
opens its heart and allows you 
to observe and learn for yourself. 
It is the difference between an il- 
lustration and a picture. An illus- 
tration tells its whole story at a 
glance, just as many catalogues 
tell their whole story in the half- 
tones and type of which they are 
built. A picture is something 
more subtle; it unfolds itself more 
gradually. There is a story be- 
hind it. In it and around it hov- 
ers a spirit—an atmosphere— 
which gives it an identity. 

The chairman of the programme 
committee has asked me to tell 
about what we have done at 
Daniel Low’s. He thinks our cat- 
alogues are more like pictures 
than illustrations because there is 
a subtle personality to them. 

That is what we have tried for. 
What success we have had in 
creating an atmosphere has been 
due largely to a more or less un- 





conscious realization that business 
souls must be revealed just like 





the souls of men—indirectly, by 
showing their attitude toward 
things and people. 

We started out to make our cat- 
alogue intimate without being im- 
pertinent. We wanted people to 
feel the spirit behind our business. 
It takes more than type, half- 
tones, paper, ink and art work to 
make a catalogue with a soul. It 
takes, first, last and all the time 
the same quality that we recog- 
nize in men as being necessary— 
the quality of sincerity. 

But even though a business be 
cradled in sincerity, there yet re- 
mains the task of getting that sin- 
cerity across the gap of mechani- 
cal reproduction, and of the mail 
service, to the customer or pro- 
spective customer. It is at this 
point that so many mail-order 
catalogues fall short. They may 
have the sincerity, the soul, but 
many of them have found no 


‘other way to express it than by 


telling how sincere they are, which 
in itself, unless carefully done, 
sounds like egotism and even in- 
sincerity. 

This fact we were confronted 
with in putting a soul into the 
Daniel Low catalogue. We 
wanted to create such an atmos- 
phere that the person who picked 
up one of our catalogues would 
immediately feel the sincerity of 
the house behind it, and would 
half way expect to meet Mr. Low 
when the next page was turned. 

I cannot go deeply into the rea- 
son-whys and the evolution of 
our ideas, but I think if I call at- 
tention to a few touches in our 
literature one will quickly grasp 
the thought. We do not claim to 
have mastered the art. We are 
only beginning. Other houses are 
working along the same line. 
Probably the most notable ex- 
ample is the series of advertise- 
ments recently run by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., of Chicago. 

In our case we decided that it 
would be a good thing to tell our 
customers the story of our busi- 
ness since its beginning. We felt 
that if they were acquainted with 
our past they would have more 
confidence in our present and our 











>. 





>. 





‘ ward him. 


future. So we devoted a whole 
page in our Year Book, a space 
valued at hundreds of dollars, to 
telling the story of Dan:el Low, 
of his beginning in a little shop 
in Salem, of his position in the 
community, of his attitude to- 
ward his neighbors and theirs to- 
It is a story of sin- 
cerity and neighborliness, with lit- 
tle waving of banners. But it put 
a touch in the catalogue which 
made the newest reader feel like 
an old friend of the family. 

Soon after this it came to us 
that we ought to tell our custom- 
ers what we were striving to do. 
We looked back at what we had 
been striving for during all the 
years we had been in business, 
and then we looked ahead. We 
gathered up all of these strivings 
and ideals into two brief para- 
graphs and called it “Our Aim.” 

Last year we issued a booklet 
of “One Hundred Birthday Gifts.” 
We wanted in that book to show 
how we felt about birthdays, so 
we wrote a little introduction 
which George Gallup has been 
complimentary enough to compli- 
ment. It is as follows: 


THE BIRTHDAY GIFT 


Back of all birthdays is the wonder- 
ful fact of Birth, Nature’s most holy 
manifestation. By the same token, back 
of all gifts is the beautiful spirit of 
Giving, the noblest impulse of the heart 
of man. 

It is, fitting, therefore, that when we 
employ the art of Giving to com- 
memorate an anniversary of the birth 
of one of our friends or dear ones, that 
we select as the token of our friend- 
ship or love some gift that will really 
carry with it the spirit of Giving and 
be a complete and lasting symbol of 
the generous impulse which prompts 
its sending. 

Let us, then, select our gifts with 
this in view. Let us raise the standard 
of gifts and maintain the dignity of 
Giving. Let us give gifts that must 
be lived up to, gifts that our friends 
and loved ones can keep as permanent 
reminders of our love and which they 
will take pride in saving in the coming 
months and vears. ‘“‘This was given to 
me on my birthday.” 


This little introduction is really 
a lay sermon, simple, dignified, 
sincere. It illustrates what I 
mean by revealing one through his 
attitude toward some _ outside 
thing. In this case it was birth- 
days. Yet how better could a 
business house convey an idea of 
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its own ideals and sincerity in 177 
words? 

Then, one day it came to us 
that ours was largely a house of 
gifts, and we had a desire to let 
people know how we felt about 
giving, even before they opened 
our catalogue. We wanted a pic- 
ture which should symbolize the 
Spirit of Giving. It must be a 
sincere picture. It must be 
Colonial, and truly so. It must 
be a Salem picture. So we went 
to a Salem artist whose reputation 
for Colonial pictures is national, 
and we told him we wanted a 
picture that would tell what we 
thought of giving. The result of 
months of work is a picture which 
hangs in our retail store in ‘Salem, 
and which we have had repro- 
duced in rich brown shades on 
our Year Book cover. It repre- 
sents our attitude toward giving. 
It is what we would say if we 
could talk about ourselves, but, 
being a picture, it tells it more 
subtly and with greater force. It 
lends atmosphere to the whole 
Year Book. 

And this brings me back to the 
other kind of atmosphere—artis- 
tic atmosphere. This picture, 
“The Gift,” is a rare combination 
of artistic atmosphere and the 
atmosphere of sincerity. It is 
dignified and rich enough for the 
cover of a jewelry catalogue, ap- 
pealing to a very high class of 
people, because it is a picture and 
not an illustration. And it helps 
the artistic atmosphere of the 
book, and of our business because 
it is good art to begin with and 
it is executed unusually well. 

In all of our work we seek first 
for the atmosphere of sincerity, 
which speaks to the heart, and 
then for the atmosphere of the in- 
tellect. We have only begun to 
appreciate the possibilities of this 
indirect method of creating heart 
atmosphere, but we are going to 
grope on, for we believe it will 
operate on hidden springs of hu- 
man nature that will bring many 
people to us as friends and cus- 
tomers. 


The Rose-Stern Company. advertis- 
ing. New York, has changed its name 
and will hereafter be conducted under 
the name Irwin Jordan Rose. 
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McBride Heads New Century 
Magazine Company 

A new company has been _ formed, 

with Robert M. McBride, of McBride, 

Nast & Co., New York, as president, 

to publish the Century Magazine, and 


conduct the business departments of 
St. Nicholas. This practically joins 
the business interests of these pub 


lications with Travel and House and 
Garden, published by Mr. McBride’s 
company. ‘The new company, accord- 
ing to William E. Ellsworth, of the 
Century Company, will be known as the 
Century Magazine Company, and will 
have no connection with the present 
Century Company so far as its other 
publishing activities are concernea. 

It is understood that Carl T. Keller, 
an official of the New England Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, will 
become secretary-treasurer of the new 
concern, and Robert Sterling Yard, 
editor of the Century Magazine, will 
become vice-president. ‘‘As the two 
companies are next door to each other 
it will be possible to effect several 
economies of management,” said Mr. 
McBride to a representative of Print- 
ers’ Ink. ‘“‘As, for example, the com- 
bining of the circulation and account- 
ing departments.” In reply to a ques- 
tion, Mr. McBride said he did not con- 
template any immediate changes in the 
personnel of the advertising or editorial 
departments, nor in the physical appear- 
ance of the Century. “It is our inten- 
tion,” he said, “to retain all the tradi 
tions of the old Century, whatever 
changes that may follow coming in a 
business direction.” 

The Century Magazine is an out- 
growth of the old Scribner’s Magazine 
which was founded in 1870. Mr. Mc 
Bride was at one time with Doubleday, 
Paze & Co., his first venture for him 
self being the publishing of Yachting. 
He sold his interest in this publication 
in 1909 to acquire House and Garden. 
His associate is Conde Nast, publisher 
of Vogue. 


Says This Settles Definition 
Question 
Ep. Wo.rr 

San Antonia, TeEx., June 20, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Gee whiz! 

Why all this mountain making from 
molehills? 

Advertising is an attempt to influ- 
ence action or belief, usually directed 
at the general public, or a class. 

The discussion is now over. 

You're welcome. 

Ep. Wotrr. 


“Antis’” Use Outdoor Display 


The New Jersey Association Opposed 
to Woman’s Suffrage, with  head- 
quarters at 31 State street, Trenton, 
has taken up advertising its tenets by 
boardwalk signs in Atlantic City. The 


signs, one of which overlooks the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, say that people in- 
women don’t 
apply for literature 
quarters. . 


terested in knowing wh 
want to vote shoul 
at the association’s hea 
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Side-Lights on the Convention 


The Fort Worth delegation, 65 
strong, was accompanied by two Texas 
“steers.’’ These were to represent the 
“Order of the Sacred Heifer,” which 
was explained to the newspaper men as 
an “inner shrine’ into which one 
member from each attending club was 
initiated each year. The expenses of 
the Fort Worth delegation were de 
frayed by a special edition of the Fort 
— Star-Telegram which they filled 
wit 


| advertising, some $2,000 being 
raised altogether. 
The “Hoosiers” from Indianapolis 


won fame and publicity by doing the 
snake dance and singing the official 
“song’’ of the club when disembarking 
from the boat upon their arrival. The 
‘song’ was said to be a parody on 
Mandalay, expressing warm appreciation 
for Canadian hospitality, 


oseph M. Mann, who made _ him- 
self famous at Boston by riding the 
Boston bull, was assigned the task of 


looking after the “Great White Roost- 


er,” the official mascot of the Balti- 
more Club. 

Aside from winning the cup for 
“oratory,” the El Paso delegates dis- 


tinguished themselves by wearing vari 
ous apparel typical of the border coun 
try, including tremendously big hats and 
native Mexican garbs of varied kinds. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Ad Club 


SEARS, RoEsuck & Co. 
CHICAGO, —— 27, 

Editor of Printers’ INK. 
You will, no doubt, be interested in 
knowing that an ad club was organized 
last October_by the advertising men em 
ployed by Sears, Roebuck & Co. The 
members of the club are more than 
pleased with the results obtained 
through their organization. Meetings 
have been held bi-monthly and have 
been attended with much enthusiasm. 
At the outset it was considered that 
the members were sufficiently informed 
in regard to the technical features of 
engraving, printing, etc., so the entire 
time ‘was devoted to discussing mail 
order merchandising, cach member pre 
paring a report on some assigned topic 
er a criticism on some portion of the 
general catalogue with suggestions for 
its improvement. All reports were kept 
for permanent record and all improve 
ments definitely decided upon as such 
were made note of for the purpose of 

improving future editions. 


1914. 


The cfficers for the year just past 
were: 
_George Francis Tilton, president; 


Guy W. Cornwell, vice-president; Max 
Sackheim, secretary; Robert Fluegge, 
treasurer. 

The year has proved highly success- 
ful. The debates sroved” very inter- 
esting, and, above all, the good fellow- 
ship and co-operation developed much 
enthusiasm and loyalty. 

GEORGE —_— TILTON, 




















Dress 
Make Letters “Pull” 


“The Stammering Speech and Halt- 
ing Gait” Obvious in Many Ef- 


Decent Helps 


forts—These ‘“Hoboes of the 
Mail” Should Be Eliminated— 
Retails That Make Letters Good 
Representatives 





By Louis Victor Eytinge 
Speech Read at Toronto Convention, 
A. A. C. of W., June 25 


May men bewail the pass- 
ing of the old handwritten 
letter, thinking that the art of 
letterwriting is lost. They cry out 
that the typewriter and duplica- 
ting machine have destroyed the 
letter of courtesy, urbanity and 
heartiness. 

Nonsense! Nothing of the kind! 
It is true that the speeding up 
processes in business have cast 
aside many of the formal non- 
essentials common in long-ago 
letters—but—it is also true that 
the very high-grade form letter, 
written with infinite care and ap- 
pealing art, printed and processed 
with regard for typographic 
beauty, is the equal of anything 
we had in unscientific olden 
times. 

The trouble is that in struggling 
after a higher efficiency in ma- 
chines and methods we have not 
‘kept progress in men and minds, 
at least so far as we reflect these 
in our letters. In seeking after 
those things that loomed large we 
have lost sight of the little things 
about us and have allowed our 
letters to be handled by incompe- 
tents or to reflect our own indif- 
ference. 

So many letters beg for busi- 
ness with stammering speech and 
halting gait, or other congenital 
disorder that makes one believe 
them to have been brought into 
being by foolish fathers who 
neither planned nor prepared the 
way for their coming. Some bab- 
ble out their story in that empty 
expressionless style employed by 
the wandering mind. Others are 
flabby, fleshly word hulks that flop 
around without any argumentative 
facts to serve as the bracing bones 
for their bulk. Some are equally 
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disgusting at-the other extreme, 
for their facts stand up as grisly 
skeletons without the graceful 
covering of courtesies. Others 
make splendid starts or fitful fin- 
ishes—flaring flashes that make 
these spasms of activity show 
more strikingly the general weak- 
ness. What the letter world needs 
—and needs now—is a lot of 
eugenics ! 

The trouble with most business 
men, when they write letters, is 
that they become too self-con- 
scious of their task. They seem 
to get out of their natural state— 
to forget whatever ability they 
may have as flesh-and-blood sales- 
men and either sink down into 
some miring rut from which they 
pitifully pipe their pleas for busi- 
ness, or else they stolidly strut 
around on stiff stilts! 


EOW TO TALK IN A LETTER 


When you meet your prospects 
in person, you put forward all 
that is vital and virile in your 
make-up. You plan your play ac- 
cording to the nature of the party 
to whom you talk. You take hold 
with a grit that grips. You use 
gimp and gumption. You con- 
centrate and put your heart into 
it. Do the same thing with your 
letters. Don’t grind them out as 
if you were some school kid re- 
citing a lesson. Talk truthfully— 
for a lie is as quickly recognized 
in your letter as in your voice. 
Talk sincerely—because hot air on 
paper rarely brings back cold coin 
replies. Talk politely—for cour- 
tesy counts and neglect never. 
Talk vimfully—for a weak, slink- 
ing letter leans easily towards the 
junkman’s alley. Talk simply— 
because even the big brains that 
build business are more receptive 
to and affected by the simple than 
the superficial. Talk manfully and 
personally. Just be yourself—be 
natural. Visualize the man or 
woman, or the class of people to 
whom you write. Range them 
out in front of your mind’s eye 
and imagine yourself talking to 
them. Talk humanly to and with 
them—never directly at them. 
Use your heart as well as your 
head in this letter talk. Use feel- 
ing rather than spieling. Be hu- 
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manly yourself and then you can 
do with your letrers as you do in 
person. You can get under the 
prospect’s hide—can get a grip on 
his “innards” and get away with 
the order. But the only way you 
can do this is to get in the enve- 
lope and seal the flap! 

They come in hordes, these ho- 
boes of the mails. Letters so 
folded that they remind you of 
nothing more than the crumply 
slept-in shoddy of the tramp. Let- 
ters written on the flimsiest of 
paper indicating the cheapness in 
which the writers held you in 
their esteem. Letters using 
blotchy, bleary headings, with de- 
signs and alleged art effects that 
are as tangly as the tramp’s hair 
and as harmonious in color as his 
veined nose and yellowed teeth. 
Form letters so sloppy ef fill-in 
that they call to mind no more 
ridiculous picture than Weary 
Willie posing as John Drew. Let- 
ters whose ragged typing, make- 
shift erasures and slouchy para- 
graphs are identical with the 
ragged rover of pinned patches 
and shuffling swing. Letters that 
carry their conglomeration of en- 
closures as does the tramp ‘his 
rusty tomato cans and pockets of 
worthless junk. Letters that are 
as much an eyesore, as much a 
contamination, as much a problem 
and more, as are the hoboes of 
life. These last we may segregate 
and perhaps cure—but—the letter 
hoboes must be wiped out, for 
they weaken the value of all com- 
mercial correspondence and stand 
in the way of our advance in ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

When a live wire enters your 
office he steps with a firmness 
born of his ambition to achieve— 
his eyes flash with an enthusiasm 
for his work—his clothes are in 
harmony with his personality and, 
his teeth, linen and shoes are as 
clean as his desires to serve. 
Your letters are your salesmen— 
just as much as yourself. Why 
not then, make these equal a 
standard which you would de- 
mand of your personal represen- 
tatives? The envelopes into 
which we put our brain children 
must be clean and strong and 
neat—so that they will stand up 
better under their trip than do 
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the rags of the tramp. Our pros- 
pect judges us as well by the 
clothes on our thoughts as by the 
clothes on our bodies. 

Make the margins so wide and 
clean that they stand out as incon- 
spicuously elegant as does the clean 
linen of the gentleman. Make the 
paragraphing as smooth and even 
as a set of pearly teeth. The 
form letter should be filled in 
with name and address, but only 
when it can be done so well as to 
pass muster on casual inspection. 
If accurate matching and filing-in 
cannot be secured, then make your 
letters a frankly printed affair. 
They will get more attention and 
render better results as pieces of 
honest printed matter than as a 
feeble masquerader of a perfectly 
processed form letter. High-class 
processing and filling-in are in the 
market—so are high-class dupli- 
cating machine operators. These 
cost a little more perhaps than 
the “Cheap John” class, but they’re 
worth every cent you pay. The 
tramp leaves his signature as he 
goes along—a scrawl on fence, 
shed or water-tank—and it is un- 
intelligible save to his own kind. 
Some letters have the same type 
of signature! The hobo carries in 
his pockets all kinds of junk, 
ranging from tin cans to diaper 
pins, from burglar jimmies to 
bachelor buttons—all as battered 
as himself. Hobo letters carry a 
similar collection of worthless en- 
closures—cigar stubs of ideas dis- 
carded by others, folders that are 
rusty tin cans with the meat long 
since eaten, copy that has been 
jimmied and stolen from origina- 
tors—a hodge-podge of printed 
junk that disgusts its recipient. 
Let us demand that enclosures be 
as neat and appealing as the card- 
case, the order book, the sample 
portfolio of the natty commercial 
traveler. 


Officers of Chicago Executives 
Club 

The Executives Club, of Chicago, at 
its annual “‘gridiron-hammerfest” held at 
the Hotel Sherman elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Andrew N. Fox; 
treasurer, Arthur J. Roth; secretary, 
Wilson J. Hollinger; directors, Charles 

Jackson, Ralph Esau, Allen L. R. 
Daniells. 
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A Fact Analysis of News- 
paper Circulation 


Some of the Questions Agents and 
Advertisers Ask of the Special 
Representative—How the Pub- 
lisher Can Visualize the Quantity 
and Quality of His Circulation 


By E. G. Pratt 


Of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York 


Address Before Newspaper Publishers 
at the Toronto Convention, 
A. C. of W 


HAT should the special 

representative furnish in 
his solicitation to manufacturers 
and advertising agencies, in the 
way of dependable facts? 

Newspapers are the expressions 
of different personalities and they 
make different appeals. The 
agent who is in possession of all 
of the facts is enabled to make a 
more accurate choice between 
newspapers to be used in any 
given campaign. Competitive so- 
licitation places the agent to-day 
in possession of many facts, but 
they too often come in the way 
of a knock by one paper upon an- 
other, and not in a constructive 
way. 

We all know how interdepend- 
ent newspapers, billboards, paint, 
street cars and all the other local 
advertising media are, and, al- 
though the newspaper is not ex- 
pected to “close” business for the 
paint or street car men, yet know- 
ing his local field, he should, as 
many do, make it a part of the 
solicitation to impart his knowl- 
edge to the advertising agencies. 

Most large cities and many 
small towns have peculiarities of 
their own that make them react 
differently to the influence of local 
advertising. They differ from 
the standpoint of custom, of 
dwelling conditions, of social 
cleavages, of marketing problems, 
of retailing difficulties, of con- 
sumer preferences, of geographi- 
cal conditions, any of which, if 
ignored, is likely to influence an 
advertising campaign. Following 
are some of the questions we 
would like to have answered: 
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First of all, how much net paid 
circulation? 

It is hard for the publisher who 
has long misquoted his circulation, 
to realize what would happen if, 
when buying his raw material, 
some fifty per cent of paper or 
presses were not delivered by the 
manufacturer. It is an analagous 
case when the circulation is not 
delivered to the advertiser. 


Is the circulation guaranteed? How? 
Is_ the circulation regularly audited? 
By whom? 
How much gross press run? 
Are unsold copies returnable? 
How much of the circulation is urban? 
How much suburban? 
ow much street sales? 
How much R, F. D. 


We all recognize that after a 
certain po:nt in a newspaper's cir- 
culation has been reached, the re- 
mainder has to be “sold.” For 
this reason it’s important ¢o know: 


How the circulation is obtained? 

What percentage direct —— sample 
copies, premiums, clubbing offers, can- 
vassers, crews, boys, partial pay- 
ments, coupons, gift subscriptions? 

With what other papers and to what 
extent does a paper duplicate? 


From the viewpoint of editorial 
policy, we should like to know: 


What per cent of men readers? 

What per cent of women readers? 

Is there a woman’s page—on what day 
is it published—does it carry adver- 
tising? 

Is there a sporting page? 

Is there a financial page? 

Is there a society page? 

Is there a “want ad” page? 

What special features, like a pure-food 
page? 


With regard to quality of cir- 
culation: 


What amount of advertising was car- 
ried in 1913? In the first six months 
of 1914? .Amount of local display? 
Amount of exclusive local display— 
department store—automobile—finan- 
cial—quality shop advertising—base- 
ment sale advertising? 

Also the amount of foreign advertising? 

Amount of patent medicine advertising? 


Which days of the week, taking 
a typical month, carried the most 
advertising of 


Department stores 

Grocery products 

Specialty shops 

Toilet goods 

Financial advertising 
Automobiles and accessories 
Transportation companies. 


Are local rates same as foreign? 
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What class of advertising is re- 
fused? 

Is cash discount or agency dis- 
count paid to advertisers direct? 

Classification of readers, accord- 
ing to occupation, if possible, 
would be of help. 

Charts of cities showing ren- 
tal divisions, according to whether 
the rentals are below $25 a month, 
between $35-50 a month and over, 
and then give us the circulation 
in these exact districts. 

Give a list of the advertisers 
who have used the paper consist- 
ently. 

Give us information regarding 
the purchasing capacity of the 
reader. 

Testimonials from local dealers 
regarding the influence of the 
newspaper to produce sales at re- 
tail stores. 

The* amount of advertising 
which dealers have paid for as a 
result of national compaigns of 
the manufacturer, and what help 
is offered the manufacturer or 
agent to secure local dealer ad- 
vertising ? 

ANALYSIS OF THE FIELD 

Different cities and towns— 
Boston, Chicago, Toronto, Mon- 


treal, Yarmouth, Dallas, Mont- 
clair, have very distinct complex- 


ions—and so we are interested in—° 


The urban and suburban population. 

The trading zone. 

The geographical divisions and their 
buying tendencies. 

The number of families—their nationali- 
ties. 

Transportation lines—the distances from 
other cities. 

Bank deposits and clearings. 

Country trade—number of farmers. 

How strongly the competition of mail- 
order houses has developed? 

How much the chain store has become 
entrenched? 

The number of industrial establish- 
ments and the number of their em- 


loyees. 

Advertinn’ products which are manu- 
factured locally. 

Where the residential districts are— 
the manufacturing district—the retail 
district ? 

The local expenditure in canned goods 

—men’s clothing— 
children’s clothing. 

Rules governing the sale of certain 
preparations; for example, those con- 
taining alcohol. 

The number of department stores—their 
general character. 

The number of drug retailers 

—of grocery retailers— 
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—of jewelry retailers— 
—of hardware retailers— 
.—of auto dealers and accessories. 
A list of the important ones. 
Number of jobbers in these lines—gen- 
eral character. 
A list of the prominent ones. 
The approximate amount of business 
done in each classification. 


_ We could use to advantage a 
list of department stores in a city 
showing— 





Name of pipe pattern sold. 

Those with toilet goods departments and 
the names.of the buyers. 

Grocery departments. 

House furnishing departments. 

Furniture departments. 

Dress goods departments. 

Wash goods departments. 

Underwear departments. 

Carpet departments. 

Music departments. 

Trunk departments. 

Toy departments. 

Shoes—men’s, women’s and children’s. 

Clothing—men’s, women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s, 


Which department store in a 
city sells the largest amount of 


Pianos and other musical instruments— 
Cheap—High grade. 

Toilet goods—Cheap—High grade. 

Groceries—Cheap—High grade. 

House furnishing goods—Cheap—High 
grade. 

Furniture—Cheap—High grade. 

Carpets—Cheap—High grade. 

Trunks—Cheap—High grade. ¢ 

Toys. 

Dress goods. 

Wash goods. 

Underwear and_ hosiery—men’s—wom- 
en’s. 

Corsets. 

Men’s shoes. 

Women’s shoes. 

Ready-to-wear dresses. 

Woolens and worsteds. 

Millinery. 

Infants’ wear. 


One publisher in New York 
has just concluded a canvass of 
1,000 stores in each of four lines, 
to determine the trade-marked ar- 
ticles demanded and the order of 
their sale. Another in Washing 
ton has worked out a compre- 
hensive plan of co-operation be- ' 
tween manufacturer and retailer, 
to increase the sale of goods ad- 
vertised in this particular paper. 

A Philadelphia paper through its 
promotion department, has ren- ] 
dered real service in its analysis 
of its city. Several Chicago news- 
papers have made a comprehen- 
sive analysis of Chicago’s popu- 
lation and the newspapers’ circula- 
tions. 
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It is now possible to obtain with 
fair accuracy a line on the buy- 
ing power of the circulations of 
certain newspapers in the larger 
cities. Why is it not worth while 
for papers in the smaller cities of 
the United States and Canada to 
assemble the facts regarding their 
papers and the cities and towns 
covered ? 


Kellogg Markets an In- 
stant Drink 


K. KELLOGG, of Battle 
e Creek, has placed on the 
market a coffee substitute of the 
“Instant” variety. The new prod- 
uct is now being advertised in 
newspapers and the copy style | 
adopted can be seen in the ac- | 
companying illustration. 
) 
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It’s Ready When the 
Water Boils 


2 
Why not give your own 
“nerves” a treat, if coffee 
makes them jumpy? 

What if you are fond of coffee? 
You'll find DRINKET a delicious 
substitute—all .ready—needing only 
boiling water added. It's all grain, 
contains no burnt molasses and is 
inexpensive—75 cups for 25 cents. 





Battle Crock, 
\oow for s tristan of DRINKET © you 
SUS os seer ae 











NEWSPAPER AD FOR KELLOGG’S NEW DRINK 


“Drinket,” as the new Kellogg 
drink is called, is put up in sealed 
tins. Each ad for Drinket con- 
tains this paragraph: 

“Phone your grocer now for a 
trial can of Drinket. If you don’t 
like it, take it back and he will 
promptly return your money. 
Every can of Drinket is fully 
guaranteed by the manufacturer.” 





Ish-Ka-Bibble, a new _ fabric clean- 
ser made by Geo. E. Wightman Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., is being intro- 
duced in the West by giving away a 
traveler’s size can to people who insert 





want ads in a list of newspapers. 
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Best aise 
Easiest Sold 


| Fifty years ago 
» 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
» ‘‘Silver Plate that 
| Wears’’ was be- 
ing advertised 


and was becom- 


| ing well known. 


| The accumu- 


lated strength of 
advertising and 
reputation 


throughall these 


years has given 


Fit a national 
| renown that is 
5 one ofthestrong- 


est selling argu- 
ments. Dealers 
find it is easy to 
sell, because it is 
the ideal silver- 
y 


ware for the 


table and for 


gifts. They 
cannot do 
better than 
link up 
their stores 
with this 
widely 
advertised 


silverware. \ 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERID INN. 


Successor to Meriden 


Britannia Co. 
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Half-Minute Stories of Speeches 
at Toronto Convention 


Brief Summaries and Selections of 





Addresses Before Members of 


A. A. C. of W., June 22-25 


Advertising Not a Tax 


ANY examples were quoted 
by George W. Hopkins, 
vice-president and general sales 
and advertising manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
(“Sunshine” specialties), to show 
that the price of notable adver- 
tised brands has remained sta- 
tionary or become lower in the 
past ten years, whereas the cost 
of staple necessities, like meat, 
has increased over 50 per cent. 
Regarding the effect of advertis- 
ing, he spoke, in his address, on 
“Economics and Advertising,’ as 
follows: 

Advertising expands my market, 
more people know of the product; 
the introduction eventually in- 
duces a customer to try and when 
tried, if the quality and value is 
in the goods, repeat business fol- 
lows and volume is insured. As 
volume increases I can buy cheaper 
because in larger quantities. I can 
get greater efficiency out of my 
people because of their specializ- 
ing. The volume of waste on in- 
creased volume may warrant its 
use as a by-product where before 
the quantity would not warrant its 
being saved. 

A manufacturer hires salesmen 
to present his goods to the retail 
merchant. Say that a salesman’s 
traveling expenses covering his 
route amount to one hundred dol- 
lars a month, and he sells $5,000 
worth of goods. When relying 
on his own efforts it takes lots 
of time to explain to the merchant 
why he should buy particularly as 
there is a question as to whether 
it will sell or not. If the manufac- 
turer has advertised and the re- 
tail merchant has had calls from 
his customers for the product, the 
sales are easier to make by the 
salesman, are naturally larger, the 
salesman has time to see more 
people, talk to new trade on his 


route, his sales will be larger, yet — 


his traveling expenses are the 
same and divided among sales of 
$7,500 instead of $5,000. ‘This re- 
duces the fixed expenses and 
leaves money to pay for advertis- 
ing. 


Can Newspapers 
Guarantee Their Ads? 
OLFORD BOTTOMLEY, of 


the London, Eng., Mail, dis- 
cussed “How Can the Efficiency of 


Newspaper Advertising be In- 
creased?” In part he said: 
I have been very much inter- 


ested to see the powerful efforts 
made by certain American jour- 
nals—weeklies and monthlies—to 
increase the efficiency of their ad- 
vertisements by giving an abso- 
lute guarantee as to their genuine- 
ness, promising to refund to read- 
ers any money: of which they may 
be defrauded by a misleading ad- 
vertisement appearing in their 
pages. This is an advertising 
scheme of which America may 
well be proud, and it is well worth 
our while to consider whether any 
extension of this is possible to 
the daily papers. 

Naturally there are many diffi- 
culties in the way of this. A 
daily paper which is accepting ad- 
vertisements up to a few hours 
before printing has not the same 
opportunity for examining the re- 
liability of its advertisements as 
a weekly or monthly journal has. 
There is, too, the question of fi- 
nancial advertisements, prospec- 
tuses and share-selling schemes. It 
would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to assure one’s self of 
the absolute genuineness of every 
statement made in such advertise- 
ments, particularly when it is con- 
sidered that from their very na- 
ture they often have to be sent 
in to the paper at the last min- 
ute and set up very hurriedly. It 


would take a financial expert in 
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some cases at least two or three 
days to verify every statement 
made. And it would, of course, 
be quite impossible to delay the 
publication of such a prospectus, 
when the promoters are wishing 
to take advantage of a tide of 
investment which may go down 
at any moment. 

I have come here to learn and 
not to teach, and I am very anx- 
ious, indeed, to hear how these 
difficulties may be overcome. It 
will be a great day for advertis- 
ing when every daily paper is able 
to give an absolute guarantee of 
the genuineness of all the adver- 
tisements it carries, and no effort 
can be too great and no trouble 
too much to insure such a result. 
If it is done it could not fail to 
increase the efficiency of advertis- 
ing more than anything else could 
possibly do. 


Predicted Changes in 
Advertising 
ANDREW J. FOX, advertising 

manager of the Benjamin 
Electric Co., Chicago, addressed 
the following questions to the edi- 
tors of ten trade and technical 
press editors: Is advertising un- 
dergoing a change? Will the 
methods of two or three years 
hence differ materially from those 
of to-day? Answers were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Dishonest and misleading 
copy will gradually disappear. 

2. With the growth of facilities 
for transportation and inter-com- 
munication, advertising will be- 
come more national in scope. 

3. As a result of growth and 
study, methods will become more 
systematized. 

4, Old principles will remain, 
but new applications will be made. 

5. Use will be made of new 
methods in printing, special color 
processes, improvements in en- 
graving and lithographing. 

6. There will be more personal 
study of particular propositions 
by the seller of space, with a 
wider recognition of the close re- 
lation between advertising and 
selling. 

7%. The dead-heading of indus- 
trials will be abandoned, and 
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higher educational and_ ethical 
standards of news notes prevail. 

9. Advertising copy will become 
more technical and educational in 
character, requiring copy writers 
with technical knowledge. 

10. Advertising will be taken 
more seriously. Copy will be more 
argumentative. Larger spaces 
will be used and particular publi- 
cations analyzed more carefully 
with regard to circulation and edi- 
torial policy, —__ 


English Suggestion on 
Fake Advertising 

J. O'NEILL, advertising man- 

e ager of the Manchester, Eng- 
land, Guardian, described the at- 
titude of English newspapers to- 
ward false advertisements. A 
general view is, he said, that an 
ad should “have a run” if on the 
face of it it “reads honest,” and if 
nothing is known to the contrary. 
Yet some influential papers, nota- 
bly London Truth, have sharp 
policies of exclusion. Mr. O’Neill 
believed the same care should be 
given the statements in the ad- 
vertising columns as is given mat- 
ter going into the news columns, 
and he held that publishers were 
morally as responsible for the ac- 
curacy of the one department as 
of the other. He suggested that 
the newspaper owners of America 
form a league to protect people 
answering ads. If a reader is vic- 
timized let the league’s lawyer 
fight the case for him or her. 


Says “Idea” isa Tired 
Word 


A YEAR ago a writer in Print- 
ERS INK made some point- 
remarks about words that, 
through over-use, have become 
“tired.” Mansfeld F. House, 
managing director of the Adver- 
tising Service Co., Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, instanced another example, 
in his address, “How to Sell Ad- 
vertising Materials Through an 
Advertising Agency.” He said: 

I want to register an objection 
to one word that is creeping into 
the vocabulary of printing service. 
It is “idea.” It appears in print- 
ers’ house-organs, and is on the 
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tip of many salesmen’s tongues. 
Sometimes it is a “clever idea’”— 


sometimes “crisp ideas”’—it is a 
first cousin to the “catchy copy” 
that is emblazoned on circus 
posters. 


The opinion seems to be that 
the printer’s service staff is pri- 
marily a “stout-factory’—a com- 
mercial burlesque show, where the 
slap-stick and the shady joke are 
sold for real money. It exalts the 
cheap slogan, and delights in red 
ink and St. Vitus English. Its 
sponsors stay awake nights think- 
ing up clever stunts—to be forth- 
with incorporated into dummies 
and sold to whoever can be hypno- 
tized into buying them. The price 
is usually proportioned to the 
weirdness of the “idea.” 

I do not like to think of direct 
advertising service as the market- 
ing of stunts, clever or otherwise. 
Instead of looking at the adver- 
tising man as a comedian, I’d 
rather consider him a pilot. His 
function is not to seek strange 
and devious routes, but to know 
the safe open channel and to carry 
his passengers safely through it 
by the shortest course. 





Moving’ Pictures in 
Educational Work 


EVERAL examples of how 

well-known concerns are using 
moving pictures for educational 
purposes were given in the ad- 
dress, “The Uses of Moving Pic- 
ture Publicity in Advertising and 
Selling,” by Arthur N. Small- 
wood, of the Smallwood Film 
Corporation, New York. He said 
in part: 

The educational film, as dis- 
tinguished from the scenic film, 
holds a place as a “silent teacher.” 

For instance, the Du Pont Pow- 
der company is using it to teach 
farmers how to use dynamite. 

The Pocahontas Consolidated 
Collieries Company, of West Vir- 
ginia, among other mining and 
coal companies, is using motion 
pictures to teach the miners how 
to avoid the perils of the mines, 
and how to use safe methods in 
mining. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad 
is educating its employees on effi- 
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ciency in work and safety in rail- 
roading, fitting up a car in which 
is shown a film of proper and im- 
proper methods of firing a loco- 
motive, coupling cars, etc. 

One of the most wonderful ex- 
amples of the use of the educa- 
tional film has just been furnished 
in Italy, where the four millions 
of newly enfranchised voters have 
just been shown how to vote by 
means of the moving picture! 

In this country the colleges and 
end schools, churches and Y. M. 
C. A.’s are using the moving pic- 
tures in class-room work. The 
films are used in university ex- 
tension courses. They are used 
by the bankers’ associations. 

There is so wide and growing 
a demand for the educational in- 
dustrial film that it is not to be 
wondered at that so many na- 
tional advertisers are getting out 
moving-picture films of their 
plants or processes to show the 
public what it would see if it 
could visit the manufacturing 
center and see the plant in opera- 
tion. 


“Tips” Advertisers Can 
Give One Another 


AN interesting suggestion was 
made by C. R. Lippmann, of 
New York. He said in part: 

Here is where every advertis- 
ing man can help every advertiser. 
There are 10,000 brothers in the 
Associated Advertising Clubs who 
are constantly buying goods, re- 
tail and wholesale; for personal 
or business purposes. Many are 
constantly making the rounds 
among recipients of advertising 
matter. If they come across any 
information of any benefit to ad- 
vertisers, let them forward it. 

I have made it a practice to do 
this. For example I wanted to 
buy a tooth brush and asked for 
an advertised brand. The clerk 
tried to sell me a substitute. | 
found out his reasons and for- 
warded them to the advertising 
manager of the tooth-brush com- 
pany. 

Another time I was in the office 
of a dealer. I saw some house- 
organs on his desk and others in 
the waste basket. I asked him for 

















the reason of his difference in 
treatment of these house-organs. 
Then I forwarded the criticism to 
those house-organ editors whose 
papers were in the waste basket. 
[ also forwarded the favorable 
comments about the house-organs 
he kept on his desk to the firms 
who publish them. 

Please notice the difference in 
the consignees to whom I ad- 
dressed these communications. 

When we have something pleas- 
ant to communicate let us forward 
it direct to the firm. It will then 
filter down to the advertising 


manager with a few laurel wreaths _ 


pasted on. 

On the other hand, when we 
have something unfavorable to re- 
port, let us write it in a brotherly 
spirit to the advertising manager, 
in an envelope addressed “per- 
sonal.” 

I came across a chain of retail 
stores publishing a syndicate 
house-organ. One of these stores, 
located in the financial district, 
did not realize how much busi- 
ness it had lost through one issue 
of this house-organ until I came 
across the information from some 
bankers who had received it, that 
they resented an article depicting 
financiers aS economic parasites. 
This information was thankfully 
received and heeded. 

If everyone of the 10,000 adver- 
tising men in the clubs could have 
on an average only ten occasions 
for useful observation in a year, 
it would mean 100,000 reports a 
year. If we would also include 
the observations made by his bet- 
ter half during her shopping, the 
10,000 advertising men would help 
each other out with probably 
500,000 reports a year. 

If too much trouble is involved 
in forwarding this information to 
the various members in advertis- 
ingdom, the matter can be taken 
care of by establishing a clearing 
house at the headquarters of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. 


Substitute for 
Measure 


“ A CCURATE estimate of ad- 
vertising worth by the 
inquiry measure is as fallacious 


Inquiry 
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as were the straw votes during 
the last Presidential compaign,” 
said Ernest V. Madison, of the 
Practical Engineer, Chicago, in 
his address “Determining the Ad- 
vertising Value of Technical 
Publications.” He said in part: 

What shall we substitute for 
the inquiry measure? It is 
claimed that no other standardized 
basis for determining the value of 
an advertising medium is possible. 
How about substituting solid 
thought, the powers of analysis 
and reason? Isn’t the advertising 
value of a technical publication 
more accurately judged by a thor- 
ough considering of: 

The nearness of the publication 
to the minds and hearts of its 
subscribers; the business position 
and the buying power of these 
subscribers; the manner in which 
they were obtained; the quantity 
of its circulation; the distribution 
of the circulation; the manner in 
which this circulation is audited; 
the editorial contents; the general 
quality of the advertising carried 
the year ’round; the appearance 
and make-up of its editorial and 
advertising pages, and the adver- 
tising rates? 


Urges More Vigilance 
for the Future 


N his address, “Ink-Deep Ad- 

vertising,” A. C. G. Hammes- 
fahr, advertising manager of Col- 
liers, spoke in part as follows: 

Winning the readers’ confidence 
is a big step, because confidence 
is the basis of all business. Pub- 
lishers, advertisers, agents—all of 
us owe it to ourselves to make 
people believe advertising. Let me 
cite an example or two, showing 
why it is necessary to get behind 
the scenes to find out about the 
plans back’ of advertising, in order 
to emphasize the reasons for vigi- 
lance work on our part. 

Recently, a large publication 
which is careful about the adver- 
tising which it carries, allowed a 
tobacco concern to make use of its 
columns. Leaf tobacco was ad- 
vertised by mail, simply as an in- 
troduction to a mail-order whis- 
key scheme. The details in con- 
nection with this are at the dis- 
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posal of anyone caring to see 
them. To keep informed regard- 
ing such business it is very neces- 
sary for us to keep our eyes and 
ears open, 

Another example of what can 
be done through action is the fol- 
lowing: Some time ago a publi- 
cation declined the advertising of 
a certain correspondence school 
because it offered a one-hundred- 
dollar free scholarship, used ex- 
aggerated testimonials, and used 
speeches and articles by prominent 
men having no connection with 
the school. These things were ob- 
jected to and the school was told 
that its advertising was not ac- 
ceptable while these conditions ex- 
isted. Shortly after, a few more 
publications did some investigat- 
ing, and as a direct consequence, 
they have just informed us that 
they are cleaning house from cel- 
lar to garret, and will have their 
whole plans acceptable to any 
magazine by fall. 

Page after page of horrible ex- 
amples could be cited, but that 
would merely be conversation, and 
what is needed most in every de- 
partment of vigilance work is ac- 
tion. One ounce of work is worth 
a ton of talk. If we are in dead 
earnest, the records for the year 
1914 will speak for themselves, 
and it is up to us individually and 
collectively to get busy. 

As far back as 1871 the follow- 
ing was printed in the Century 


Magazine: : : 
“Above all things, advertise- 
ments should be true; for the 


main object in advertising any 
legitimate business must be to se- 
cure a patron, who, having made 
trial for himself of advantages 
offered, and proved their truth, 
will remain a patron, and bring 
friends with him.” 





‘‘Personalizing’’ the 


Printed Piece 


RACTICAL points about di- 

rect advertising were brought 
out by Merle Sidener, of Indian- 
apolis. He said in part: 

We must get closer to the per- 
sonal in our printed matter. Too 
many follow-up systems are mere- 
ly mechanical. The printed matter 
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used is simply general publicity. 
It is unchangeable and impersonal 
in the extreme. It is not flexible 
enough to take varying conditions 
into consideration. 

An automobile company at Con- 
nersville, Ind., got out a catalogue 
for doctors exclusively. It pic- 
tured the cars that were especially 
adapted to the doctor’s use, and 
the text talked in the doctor's 
language clear through. The 
specifications were set out in the 
form of a big prescription blank. 
Of course that got closer to the 
doctors who received it than the 
customary impersonal catalogue. 

All the information you gather 
helps you to classify your lists. 
The blanket list covers a multi- 
tude of neglected opportunities. 
Under it are the various units 
which will help you to deal per- 
sonally with prospects. You can 
break your list up on a basis of 
the degree of interest shown by 
the inquiry. A postal inquiry is 
not likely to be as valuable as the 
one coming on a letterhead un- 
der a two-cent stamp. Special in- 
quiries make another class. Then 
your business may be such as to 
make it advisable to break your 
list into classes by occupations, or 
by classes of buyers. The finan- 
cial standing of the concern may 
give you an excuse for breaking 
a list, geographical locations make 
a difference in some lines, and so 
on. The smaller the unit, the 
more efficient the list. 


Fighting the Fakes of 
the Mails 


ESSE H. NEAL, of the Root 
Newspaper Association, Cleve- 
land, and a member of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, dis- 
cussed the relation of the vigi- 
lance movement to direct mail 





‘advertising. He said in part: 


The chief post-office inspector 
stated in his report for 1913 that 
in three years the mail-order 
swindlers had cleaned up $183,- 
000,000. This, of course, covers 
only the known cases of financial 
loss. 

Worthless stock was responsible 
for most of the loss. Next comes 
the land sharp, the kind of a man 
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who sells cattle land which is 
chiefly valuable as pasturage for 
bullfrogs and sunfish; or the man 
who hornswoggles you into own- 
ing a corner lot in a burg where 
the only industry is the watering 
of thirsty locomotives. Then fol- 
low the medical frauds, the mat- 
rimonial bureaus, the clairvoyants, 
the detective agencies, fake banks, 
fake employment agencies, etc. 

In offices raided by the post- 
office authorities, the main asset 
is usually a “sucker list” to which 
good advertising has been mailed 
to promote a bad _ proposition. 
The copy these crooked concerns 
use in publications is usually free 
from objectionable features. It’s 
in the follow-up by mail that the 
work is done. 

There is much hope, however, 
in the diminishing number of ar- 
rests for misuse of the mails. In 
1911 they arrested 5,000 persons; 
in 1912 it dropped to 572 and in 
1913 to 510. 

Vigilance committees should co- 
operate with the post-office in- 
spectors in running down mail- 
order fakes by getting the follow- 
up literature from any concern 
that looks suspicious. In the fol- 
low-up they can be made to show 
their hand. The want ads of the 
local newspapers, as well as the 
cheaper forms of mail-order jour- 
nals, should be closely watched. 
The post-office authorities will act 
quickly and decisively wherever 
the evidence is sufficient to war- 
rant. 

For instance, you may read an 
offer to mail free a book on tu- 
berculosis, giving its diagnosis, 
treatment and cure, supposedly 
written by a physician of stand- 
ing. The ad is beyond criticism. 
It looks like a dignified, profes- 
sional announcement. In the fol- 
low-up by mail you will be intro- 
duced to one of the worst of the 
medical fakes that prey upon the 
credulity of the sick. The delud- 
ed sufferer will be persuaded to 
waste precious months with 
worthless nostrums until many 
times his case has reached the 
hopeless stage. So I again urge 
you in your club work to watch 
the follow-up on all suspicious 
advertisements. 
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A food product 
advertiser— 


In my work for Crisco, 
and in my previous connec- 
tion with Shaker Salt, Sun- 
kist Oranges, Johnston’s 
Chocolates, Palmolive Soap, 
besides several other prod- 
ucts sold by grocers, I have 
gained a certain amount of 
definite merchandising and 
advertising knowledge 
which will be valuable to a 
food product advertiser 
with whom I make a con- 
nection. 


I am giving personal ad- 
vertising service to my few 
quality clients. I will han- 
dle one more food product 
or grocery or drug store 
product and one more gen- 
eral account. My service 
consists of analysis, plans 
and copy, and I place the 
advertising when desired. 


I believe in work—in 
spending a lot of time and 
creative energy—for a few 
high-class people. 


I am addressing this to 
two advertisers who have a 
quality product and who 
have had sufficient adver- 
tising history to be able to 
judge my kind of personal 
service. I have no solici- 
tors and little time of my 
own for soliciting new con- 


nections. I therefore wish 
that you would write or 
phone. 


John Orr Young 
Advertising 


1835 Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 
Phone Central 1635 




















Well-written, believable adver- 
tising in clean mediums means a 
wonderful increase in advertising 
efficiency. This means a greater 
saving in the cost of distribution 
than advertising has yet been able 
to effect. 


Free Legal Service for 


Victims of Fake Ads 


ART of the address on “Ob- 

jectionable Advertising,” by 
J. L. Kingsbury, manager of the 
Indiana Farmer, was devoted to a 
description of Indianapolis’ plan 
of fighting dishonest advertising. 
Mr. Kingsbury said: 

The vigilance committee of In- 
dianapolis has adopted a plan of 
dealing with fraudulent advertis- 
ing that is in some respects dif- 
ferent from the methods of any 
other city, so far as we know, and 
which therefore might be called 
the “Indianapolis Vigilance Plan.” 

It is based upon the theory that 
it is the duty of the committee to 
take up specific cases of dishon- 
est advertising upon the complaint 
of any purchaser who has been 
misled or upon the complaint of 
any merchant whose business has 
suffered, and if possible to secure 
redress and eliminate the objec- 
tionable advertising. We publish 
once each week in the daily pa- 
pers a 100-line advertisement 
(each of the dailies contribute 
this space) in which we offer our 
services and the services of an 
experienced lawyer, free of 
charge, to any who have been in- 
jured by dishonest advertising of 
any sort in the city of Indianapo- 
lis. We hold regular meetings, 
one each week, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, where complaints are 
considered. Complaints are in- 
vited either to write or to come in 
person. 

The work of the committee is 
financed by contributions from 
local advertisers. The plan is 
very simple and very direct. It 
has been in operation only a few 
weeks, but has already produced 
some very gratifying results. 

Up to date we have not had to 
go to the length of bringing legal 
action against any advertiser. 
although we are prepared to do 
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that if necessary. The fact that 
= are ready to take up the fight 

ehalf of anyone who has been 
oll ed, and that we say so every 
week in the city papers, will, we 
believe, have a salutary influence. 
Every advertiser knows what we 
are doing, and we intend that 
every citizen shall know it; and 
we are counting upon the moral 
effect of this situation. If the 
plan continues to work out as well 
as it has started, by another year 
Indianapolis will be able to report 
a distinct advance in its standard 
of advertising. 


The Handling of 
Complaints 


HE matter of finding and 

acting upon complaints of 
customers was referred to by Ed- 
mund J. Ryan, advertising coun- 
selor of the retail division of Lord 
& Taylor, New York, in his ad- 
dress, “The Advertising Coun- 
selor—How He Could Increase 
the Efficiency of a Store.” He 
said in part: 

The duties of an “advertising 
counselor” are not standardized; 
in fact he is present in,many great 
stores without being recognized. 
He may be the general manager, 
the merchandise manager, the 
treasurer, the secretary—or, para- 
doxical as it may seem—the sales 
manager! Or they may all blend 
together as a composite advertis- 
ing counselor. In a big store he 
is usually lurking about some- 
where, however, this man who 
thinks on how to maintain or 
even increase the store’s volume 
of business and profit, without 
disturbing in the least that most 
delicately balanced thing in all 
the world—a woman’s favorable 
impression of a store and its 
goods! 

Mistakes can be made by the 
score by the modern store, and 
even the complaint department 
may never hear of them. A few 
of the store buyers may have per- 
sonal followings representing 10 
or 15 per cent of the people who 
come to their sections. It is true 
that salespeople have personal fol- 
lowings, but in most instances 
these personal customers for the 
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Greatest Advertis- 
ing Book in Years 


G. H. E. Hawkins writes 
book on newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Compiled from years of 
experience in handling 
one of largest appropria- 
tions in the country. 


) F you have anything 
to do with adver- 
tising in any form, 
you should secure 
“Newspaper Adver- 
tising,” the new 
: book by G. H. E. 
Hawkins. It covers every phase 
of newspaper advertising in a 
simple, logical manner. It is the 
only book of its kind ever written 
and is essentially a text-book for 
the National Advertiser, the Re- 
tail Advertiser, the Newspaper 
Man, the Advertising Solicitor, 
and the Student of Advertising. 

“Newspaper Advertising” con- 
tains about 200 pages 84x11 
inches. It is bound in cloth and 
contains over 500 illustrations— 
with a frontispiece, “The Text- 
book of the World,” by Ralph 
Wilder, cartoonist. There are 
sixty pages of inserts, reproduc- 
ing over 500 National and local 
newspaper advertisements. These 
advertisements show the force of 
certain features of advertising, 
and the good and bad points of 
the various treatments. Each of 
these inserts is four times the 
size of the book page. A special 
section of the book has been de- 
voted to a series of original ad- 
vertisements for over forty lines 
of business. Each line has from 
six to ten ads. 

Another section of the book is 
devoted to a series of over 1,000 
headlines and catch phrases, They 
include general phrases—holiday 
phrases—price and quality phrases 
—and phrases for special sales. 





ADVERTISING RATES COMPILED 
To the advertiser who is con- 
ducting more than a local cam- 
paign, the comparative rates of 
newspapers in different sections 
of the country is vitally important. 
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This table of rates gives the facts 
upon which the cost of a cam- 
paign can be based. Eight dif- 
ferent classifications are given ac- 
cording to circulation per thou- 
sand. The average rate per thou- 
sand circulation and per inch is 
given for each division and for: 
the entire country. 


COST OF SAMPLE CAMPAIGNS 


One article in “Newspaper Advertis- 
ing” deals with the cost of campaigns 
in certain states and sections of the 
country and gives the national adver- 
tiser the cost of sample campaigns, with 
actual figures by states. his is one 
of the most valuable features of the 
book, and will be a great help to those 
planning campaigns in different sections 
of the country, with which they are in 
any sense unfamiliar. 


VALUE OF TRADE MARKS 


Fifty of the most famous trade marks 
are given with criticisms and a discus- 
sion of each. This article treats upon 
the value of trade marks in advertising 
and gives the advertiser some very 
worth-while information on this subject. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Some of the special features in 
“Newspaper Advertising” are the use 
of the Ben Day process in_ illustrating 
advertising—the planning of campaigns 
—how to decide upon a consistent and 
conservative appropriation—co-ordinat- 
ing the advertising with sales. The 
article on co-operation is especially 
pertinent dealing with co-operation as 
related to the dealer, the publisher and 
the sales force. 

The different classes of mediums and 


« the relative values of morning and 


evening newspapers are discussed at 
length. This article, based upon data 
gathered in actual campaigns, will help 
the advertiser decide many important 
questions. 

“Newspaper Advertising” should be 
in the hands of everyone who has or in- 
tends to have anything to do with ad 
vertising in any way, whether national 
or local. 


JUST OUT 


Newspaper Advertising 
By 
G. H. E. Hawkins 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 
, Price $4 , 


Advertisers Publishing Co., 
Harris Trust Bldg. 
Chicago i 
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most part do not know the girl’s 
or man’s name. 

The advertising counselor will 
try to unearth long-standing “si- 
lent” complaints, because a cus- 
tomer nursing a complaint is not 
only lost to the store, but may 
be as actively harmful among 
other customers or prospects as a 
little lady moth in a clothes closet. 
You would be amazed to know 
the long-slumbering complaints— 
many of them mere misunder- 
standings, or at least the result 
of a careless word or a bit of 
costly inattention on the part of 
a delivery driver or a salesman— 
which came to light one time, 
when I sent out a letter to sev- 
eral thousand customers whose ac- 
counts had been inactive for a 
long period. 

If I could take the time and 
could gain an audience I would 
start to-morrow to interview every 
Lord & Taylor customer in New 
York. If I only reached 5,000 
of them, and could gain from 
them their opinions and their ex- 
periences, I would have one of 
the most valuable pieces of in- 
formation an advertising counsel- 
or could collect. It is work one 
cannot delegate, however, and 
hence may never be done. 





Explains Sameness of 
Many House-Organs 


HOULD the House-Organ 
Be Devoted Entirely to the 
Interests of the Publisher or to 
Broadening the Business Ability 
of Its Readers,” was the subject 
of the paper by R. P. Spencer, of 
the Federal Motor Truck Co., De- 
troit, Mich. He said in part: 
One reason, I believe, for the 
sameness of so many _ house- 
organs comes from the fact that 
when a concern, usually as a first 
step in advertising, decides to 
issue such a publication, it writes 
to hundreds of concerns for sam- 
ple copies of house-organs, and 
after getting a lot of its employees 
to submit names, decides on the 
most outlandish one and issues a 
publication which is sort of a 
hodge podge of the various house- 
organs which have been received. 
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The first issue is almost sure 
to contain pictures of the factory, 
presentments of its president and 
a history of how grandfather, 
after walking 40 miles with all of 
his assets tied up in a bandana 
handkerchief, started the factory 
which has grown to its present 
commanding place in the business 
world. 

I have heard so many forcibly 
unfavorable comments on_ the 
part of dealers in regard to such 
house-organs as these that I know 
whereof I speak. It is absolutely 
necessary to have one man in the 
house- organ department whose 
business it is to get first-hand in- 
formation, founded upon actual 
tried and proven experience. Such 
information when used as a basis 
for house-organ material is sure 
to strike responsive chords in the 
minds of the readers. 


Who Shall Bear Cost of 
Dummies? 


DVERTISERS who shop 

around freely among printers 
for estimates of cost on specific 
“jobs” will read with interest the 
following excerpt from the ad- 
dress entitled, “Reducing the Cost 
of Selling,” by Henry P. Porter, 
of Boston, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Apprentices, United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of 
America: 

To my way of thinking, there 
should be no division of the cost 
of dummies between customer and 
printer; either the prospective 
customer should pay the cost of 
dummy preparation, or the printer 
should, as it is clearly a case of 
fixed responsibility, one way or 
the other. 

Definite orders to make dum- 
mies upon a charge basis are not 
frequent, but the invitation to 
make dummies, or the temptation 
to do so, is an every-day occur- 
rence. The question is what to 
do with the invitations and the 
temptations. 

I can best answer by telling you 
the practice of the concern I 
represent, which is a_ tangible 
illustration of what I believe and 
would preach. 
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First, we rarely make a com- 
petitive dummy for a competitive 
bid, aside from the showing of 
blank paper, folded or pamphlet 
bound. 

Second, to reinforce this policy, 
we have printed for years upon all 
quotation sheets, a clause reading 
as follows: “We make a cost 
charge for all experimental work, 
preliminary sketches, dummies and 
materials therefor.’ This serves 
to restrain. the get-something-for- 
nothing buyer from asking us to 
waste our money needlessly, and 
gives us a freer hand in deciding 
upon each individual case. 

Third, if we are advised that 
our price is acceptable (and it 
always includes the estimated cost 
of dummy preparation whenever 
we think a dummy will be asked 
for), and request is then made for 
a dummy, we comply in one of 
two ways: either respond to the 
request and make the dummy 
within the estimated amount 
(after reasonable assurance that 
otherwise the order is ours) or 
frankly decline to do so except 
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upon an agreement to pay the net 
cost of preparation. 

Fourth, the foregoing is subject 
to only occasional exceptions for 
some regular customer or for 
some special, individual case. 

By following this rule we keep 
our artists busy upon productive 
work, rather than making them 
order-takers’ salesmen. 


Suggestions for Fighting 
the Faker 


IGHTING the Confidence- 

Destroying Power of the 
Faker” was the subject of the ad- 
dress by C. W. Patman, secretary 
of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers. He said 
in part: 

Let us look into agency connec- 
with fake advertising. I 
previously told you I found 81 
fake advertisements in six agri- 
cultural and mail-order papers 
only. Fifty-eight of those adver- 
tisements were placed by the ad- 
vertisers direct, but 23 of the ad- 
vertisements were placed by ad- 
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vertising agencies. Fourteen ad- 
vertising agencies placed those 
23 fraudulent advertisements. In 
some instances, the agencies plac- 
ing those advertisements are big 
agencies handling the accounts of 
general advertisers also. I am 
convinced from scrutinizing sev- 
eral hundred publications that the 
situation with respect to these six 
publications is by no means an ex- 
ception. 

What can the general advertis- 
ers do to help the fake advertising 
situation with respect to the 
agencies? They can refuse to 
give their business to any agency 
which handles fraudulent advertis- 
ing. They can do this with their 
present agencies. They can do it 
at any time they decide to make 
an agency change. 

The Association of National 
Advertising Managers is inaugu- 
rating a campaign to help elimi- 
nate fraudulent advertising from 
the periodicals of the country, the 
work to progress from territory to 
territory covering all cities and 
towns of any industrial or com- 
mercial importance. 

General advertisers should ask 
every publisher who prints fraudu- 
lent advertising to have a house- 
cleaning of his advertising col- 
umns to eliminate the low class of 
advertising such as the advertise- 
ments from his paper which they 
enclose. 

Some general advertisers are 
protesting to publishers calling 
attention to the fact that their 
clean editorials do not go very 
well with the foul-smelling medi- 
cal ads on the succeeding page. 

Another good way in which gen- 
eral advertisers can co-operate is 
by taking up the matter with the 
representative of each publication 
carrying fake advertising, every 
time the representative calls upon 
them. 

A general advertiser should re- 
quest his advertising agency to at- 
tach a printed slip—a copy of a 
general advertiser’s letter of pro- 
test against his ads appearing in 
close proximity to fake ads—to all 
contracts and orders going to pub- 
lishers, with the additional printed 
notation from the advertising 
agency that the general adver- 
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tiser’s request is a purely reasona- 
ble one—which any reputable ad- 
vertising agency will be glad to 
make. The effect upon the news- 
paper publisher with both the ad- 
vertiser and the agent co-oper- 
ating, is bound to be largely ef- 
fective; in fact, this plan has been 
started by a general advertiser and 
his advertising agency and already 
the newspapers the advertiser uses 
are cleaning up. 


Better Copy for Booklets 
Needed 


A PLEA for better copy for 
letters, booklets and _ cata- 
logues was made in the address 
by Fred Webster, advertising 
manager of the American Writing 
Paper Company. He said regard- 
ing this matter: 

Although the best brains in the 
country are employed to write 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, everybody is confident of his 
own ability to write copy for a 
booklet or catalogue or to edit a 
house-organ. Yet, selecting a title 
for a piece of mail literature— 
presenting the proposition from 
the prospect’s point of view, and 
writing interesting copy are as 
difficult accomplishments as_ the 
creation of any magazine adver- 
tising campaign, however credit- 
ably executed. 

Better copy; that’s the punch 
that is lacking in the great mass 
of direct advertising to-day. Un- 
til we get better copy brains in 
our letters, circulars, booklets, 
catalogues, and house-organs, the 
waste-paper basket bogey will 
continue to be cited against, and 
direct advertising will continue to 
be unjustly charged with failure. 


Suggestion from Ameri- 
can Radiator Company 


PEAKING out of his experi- 
ence with the American Ra- 
diator Company, Ernest C. Moses 
described what a house-organ for 
co-workers should contain. He 
said 
In the structure of a house- 
organ devoted to co-workers it is 
well to break up each edition into 
divisions, according to the varying 
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needs of a business. A good plan 
is to start each edition with con- 
tributed articles from executive 
officials managers, salesmen, 
clerks and others—the best article 
available, and timely, leading off 
for each edition. If the concern 
is a manufacturing establishment, 
which turns out different lines of 
productions, the article should 
represent all the important lines. 
Among these writings also should 
be represented at suitable times 
of the year all divisions of the 
business — financial, sales, adver- 
tising and manufacturing. 

Somewhere in the structure of 
each edition there should be a 
special section devoted to the or- 
ganization notes—which we have 
referred to—about promotions 
among co-workers and_ items 
which tell of good achievements, 
progress, etc. In the make-up of 
each edition there should be a sec- 
tion or a page devoted to perti- 
nent, humorous notes, which can 
be clipped from newspapers, mag- 
azines, weeklies, etc. It is also a 
good idea to have sections de- 
voted to the welfare of office- 
boys, clerks, young salesmen, 
stenographers, or any group of 
workers which may be entitled to 
special attention. Then, sprinkled 
through the edition, or in certain 
sections or pages, it is well to 
print pictures of groups of work- 
ers or of individuals, or of new 
buildings, new business features, 
etc. In most organizations there 
are plenty of amateur photogra- 
phers who are only too glad to 
contribute snap-shots from their 
cameras. These features do much 
to promote the element of human 
interest—and you know most 
everybody likes to see himself and 
his friends in pictorial print. 


How Advertising Was 
Advertised in Canada 


"THE campaign by the Cana- 
dian Press Association to 
advertise advertising was de- 
scribed by William Findlay, of 
the Ottawa, Ont., Free Press. He 
said in part: 

One of the earliest moves after 
the reorganization of the Cana- 
dian Press Association was to ad- 
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vertise our advertising. A copy- 
writing committee of ten members 
was drafted and with Mr. Imrie, 
secretary of the Canadian Press 
Association, as chairman, this 
committee held no less than 30 
meetings over the first series of 
20 450-line advertisements. Top- 
ics were selected by the whole 
committee, and each topic was 
given to three members. At the 
next meeting the best matter was 
selected from the three advertise- 
ments submitted and in some 
cases an entirely new advertise- 
ment was built from it. Revised 
copies were then given to all mem- 
bers and the advertisement came 
up again at the next meeting. In 
this way each advertisement re- 
ceived the concentrated thought 
of at least three members of the 
committee, as well as the con- 
structive criticism of the whole 
body. 

As this campaign was one of 
the iargest advertising campaigns 
ever carried out in Canada, so I 
believe, there was concentrated on 
the copy the greatest amount of 
advertising brains that has ever 
been gotten together on any indi- 
vidual advertising campaign in 
this country. These advertise- 
ments attracted the attention of 
the entire English-speaking ad- 
vertising world. They have been 
widely reproduced both in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

This campaign ran two a week 
for ten weeks till the end of May, 
1912, when the copy was changed 
to a hot weather series, switching 
back to the regular copy in Au- 
gust. A total of 41 insertions of 
450 lines each was given by each 
of 93 co-operating newspapers. 

At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign we secured contracts for 
another 20,000 lines. This time 95 
daily newspapers signed. Another 
hot weather series was run dur- 
ing the summer of 1913, followed 
by general advertising during the 
fall and the early months of 1914. 

These advertisements were pre- 
pared in the same manner as 
those of the first campaign. The 
agencies supplied the composition 
and the mats. Wherever the re- 
tailer was appealed to he was 
asked to consult the newspaper 





about his advertising problems. 
The general advertiser was asked 
to write the secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Press Association. 

At the present time the third 
campaign is running. It is being 
financed entirely by the Canadian 
Press Association. Two of the 
foremost advertising writers in 
Canada have been engaged upon 
it. 


Why Two-Thirds of 
House-Organs Fail 


RAD. STEPHENS, of the 
Heintzemann Press, Boston, 
talked very plainly in his address, 
“An Analysis of the Underlying 
Fundamental Causes Which Make 
a House-Organ Desirable or Un- 
desirable for a Business.” He 
said in part: 

Desirable as house-organ adver- 
tising may be, it isn’t always 
practicable. There are two rea- 
sons why. The most important 
reason is that it is q mighty diff- 
cult thing to create a successful 
house-organ. Very few business 
men indeed could get out a good 
house magazine for their busi- 
ness. And hiring an advertising 
man is entirely out of the ques- 
tion for the average small busi- 
ness. Even those business con- 
cerns that can afford to hire a 
house-organ editor, or think they 
can afford to hire one, are usually 
unable to secure a really compe- 
tent man. You will remember in 
this connection that I said that 
the house-organ was an advertis- 
ing ideal. I want to say now that 
it is an ideal that is very rarely 
realized. Of the 1,000 to 1,500 
house magazines now being pub- 
lished in the United States and 
Canada, undoubtedly more than 
two-thirds of them are an abso- 
lute failure. They serve no worth- 
while advertising purpose. The 
fact that some of them are con- 
tinued year after year is no evi- 
dence to the contrary. And the 
reason why is, as I said before, 
that it requires a very high order 
of advertising brains to create a 
successful house-organ, that good 
house-organ editors are hard to 
find, 
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Department Store Copy 
for Outdoor Ads 


Frank H. Rowe, of the E. L. 
Ruddy Company, Toronto, made 
a practical suggestion to depart- 
ment stores in his address on out- 
door copy. He said: 

There are many things which 
outdoor advertising can do for-a 
department store beside repeat- 
ing the name in letters large 
enough to fill the board. It can, 
for instance, be used for making 
capital out of definite store poli- 
cies, such as the service for ex- 
ample. 

While the daily newspapers’ ad- 
vertisements are filled with the 
daily list of bargains, let the out- 
door advertising make public these 
policies. There are hurdreds of 
such policies of great interest to 
the public—policies so vital that a 
fortune is spent in seeking and 
perfecting them, and in training 
employees to carry them out. And 
yet for the most part the public is 
left to find out about these poli- 
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cies. Adopt copy which tells of 
these policies in the larger type 
and make the name of the stores 
only large enough to be ‘easily 
read. Have but one sentence to 
each announcement but display 
the sentence—appeal to the people 
with the thing which interests 
them. Don’t fear that the name 
will be overlooked. 


Advance Testing-Out of 
Copy 


In his address “Direct Adver- 
tising as a Means of Testing All 
Advertising,” Sherwin Cody, of 
Chicago, said in part: 

An advertisement may be pre- 
pared exactly as it is intended to 
go in a newspaper or magazine, 
printed on a mailing card and 
sent out to a selected list, and 
may give a very close idea of its 
pulling power. 

When advertising is repeated 
day after day and month _ 
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for more motion picture news. 








—the fact that it 


has jumped into in- 
stant favor justifies our plan in 
the publishing of the 


MOVIE PICTORIAL 


“*The National Movie Weekly” 
Not a trade paper. 
Its circulation is a voluntary expres- 
sion of appreciation. 
that hunger of the vast throng of motion picture lovers 


B. E. BUCKMAN, Adv. Mgr. 


CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. "Greig nn” 


Publishers of the Standard Movie Monthly, 
“Photoplay Magazine”’ 


Its columns satisfy 

















The Value of 
Advertising Reports 


Every advertiser 
what 
every other adver- 


must know 


tiser in his line is 
doing. It isa part 
of his busi- 
ness to know his 


own 


competition. 


The 


Washington 
Press 


service will enable 
you to keep track 
of the advertising 
activity in any 
specific line or 
class of publica- 


tions. 


Ask for 


Information 


THE 
WASHINGTON PRESS 


513 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
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month along closely similar lines, 
as is most department store retail 
advertising, the advertising writer 
who follows it can hardly help 
learning just what the results will 
be, if he has any kind of report 
system worthy of the name; but 
any new proposition, or any new 
style of advertising, or indeed any 
new advertisement that is to be 
repeated many times or is to be 
costly in its execution should have 
its test at the smallest possible ex- 
pense. 


How Devoe Drives Home 
Quality Argument 


Paint manufacturers have laid a good 
deal of stress on the spreading capacity 
of a paint in the past; in fact this 
talking-point has been reiterated until 
it has become quite dull. The new 
newspaper copy being used by the De- 
voe-Reynolds Company seems to put a 
new edge on the argument, however. 
One ad which ran in Buffalo was cap 
tioned ‘‘Free Paint,’’ and the copy which 
followed stated that “If Devoe doesn’t 
take less gallons and less money, no 
pay. Tne cost of putting it on is about 
two-thirds of the job. If Devoe doesn’t 
wear a year or two years or three years 
or four years longer—distinctly longer 
and better—we will give you enough to 
do it again. 


Death of T. W. Entwisle 

Thomas W. Entwisle, a member of 
the staff of the Public Ledger, of 
Philadelphia, died last week at his home 
in Chester, Pa. Mr. Entwisle began 
his newspaper career on the Pottstown 
Ledger. For some years he was edi- 
tor of the Chester Times. Then, com- 
ing to the wider field of Philadelphia, 
he engaged with the North American. 
About ten years ago he became con 
nected with the Public Ledger. 

Apart from his newspaper work, Mr. 
Entwisle was the author of several 
books, the most notable being “The 
House of La Cromie,’’ which attracted 
some attention in the literary world. 


Campaign on a Five-Cent 
Candy 


A new line of newspaper advertis 
ing is that of the Plows Candy Com 
pany, of St. Louis, which is adver- 
tising its ‘Honey Boy” confection in 
the newspapers of the Central West, 
single-column ads being run. The 
product is sold principally through 
grocers, and is a_ five-cent proposi 
tion. “It melts in your mouth,” is 
the slogan. ‘Honey Boy” is a pop-corn 
and honey combination, and the adver- 
tising is out of the ordinary because 
this is the first time that a popular- 
priced confection of this kind has been 
advertised seriously. Premiums given 
with the candy are also featured. The 








General Advertising Agency, of St. 
Louis, is handling the account. 
























Two Important 
Cases Won by Coca-Cola | 
Company 





Circuit Court Ruling as to Effect of 
the Words “Added Deleterious 
Ingredient” in the Pure Food 
Law—‘“Coca-Cola” Upheld as a 
Common Law Trade-mark 


N important interpretation of 

the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
as applied to products containing 
ingredients of a certain character, 
was handed down June 13 by the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati in the case 
of the United States vs. Forty 
3arrels and Twenty Kegs of 
Coca Cola. S. C. Dobbs, adver- 
tising manager of the Coca-Cola 
Company, when seen by a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK at the 
Toronto convention, said: 

“This is the termination of the 
case which was brought against 
us two years ago. The District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Tennessee decided in our favor, | 
and was carried up by the Gov- 
ernment. We have used every 
effort to secure an early termina- 
tion, and the opinion of Judge 
Denison fully settles the ques- 
tion at issue. The Court decided | 
the case on the evidence pre- | 
sented, without letting it go to | 
the jury.” 

The case hinged upon the inter- 
pretation of the words “added | 
deleterious ingredient,” the Gov- | 
erhment maintaining that the caf- 
feine contained in Coca-Cola was 
such an ingredient, and that be- 
cause of its presence the product 
was to be adjudged adulterated 
and  misbranded. The Court 
ruled, however, that the caffeine 
content in the product (amount- 
ing to about one and one-fifth | 
grains per glass) could not prop- | 
erly be classed as an “added” in- | 
gredient, since the product with- | 
out the caffeine would not be 
Coca-Cola. Furthermore, the Act | 
provides that proprietary articles | 
which were on the market prior | 
to its passage should not be | 
deemed misbranded unless they 
contained an “added” ingredient. | 
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Get London 


and You Have 


Got Britain 


What London thinks to- 
day, all the British Isles 
will think to-morrow. 
London’s opinion is 
British opinion. London 
leads Britain and the 
London papers lead Lon- 
don. 10.03% of the total 
population of the United 
Kingdom is included in 
the administrative county 
of London. 


London- 
Opinion 
was the first paper in this 


country to publish week- 
by-week statements of 
NET SALES 

Clean advertising  col- 
umns and nation-wide cir- 
culation among the smart, 
the buying classes, makes 
LON DON-OPINION 
indispensable to the ad- 
vertiser who wants to 
capture the British pub- 
lic. 

Rates and details 

on application 


Zee... 


Advertisement Manager 


Watergate House, London, Eng. 
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Inasmuch as Coca-Cola had been 
on the market for several years 
before the Pure Food Law was 
passed, and since the caffeine 
content had not been changed, the 
Court ruled that it could not be 
classed as an “added” ingredient. 

Concerning the intent of the 
Pure Food Law, Judge Denison 
said: 


The general purpose and intent must 
be deemed to be the prevention of 
fraud and deception, so that the pur- 
chaser can get the thing he has a right 
to suppose he is getting, rather than 
the protection of the public health to 
the extent of preventing the purchaser 
from deliberately and intentionally buy- 
ing a particular food which is what it 
purports to be, even though a jury 
might think it “deleterious.” 


In the same court, and on the 
same day, a decision was handed 
down in the prolonged litigation 
between the Coca-Cola Company 
and the Nashville Syrup Company, 
upholding the validity of “Coca- 
Cola” as a common-law trade- 
mark, registered under the ten- 
year clause of the Trade-Mark 
Act. The District Court for the 
Middle District of Tennessee had 
upheld the validity of the trade- 
mark, and had ordered an ac- 
counting to ascertain damages. 
The Master reported a finding of 
damages, but the defendant en- 
tered an exception. which was sus- 
tained, and a decree was entered 
with nfo damages. Both parties 
to the suit appealed. 

The Circuit Court upheld the 
lower court on both points. It 
was shown that the Coca-Cola 
Company had used the name 
“Coca-Cola” since 1892, and had 
registered it under the ten-year 
clause in 1905. The Nashville 
Syrup Company began the manu- 
facture of “Fletcher’s Coca-Cola” 
in 1910. In defending this case it 
contended that the name “Coca- 
Cola” was descriptive and implied 
that the product was composed 
mainly or essentially from the ex- 
tracts of coca leaves and cola 
nuts; that since this was not true, 
the name was deceptive and not 
entitled to registration. On this 
point Judge Denison said: 


We think it clear that whether the 
claimed trade-mark is so descriptive of 
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something e.se as to be deceptive must 
be decided as of the time of adoption. 
It cannot be that rights once lawfully 
acquired by exclusive appropriation can 
be defeated by subsequent progress of 
public knowledge regarding some other 
substance of similar name. It is un- 
disputed that during the period of a 
few years before 1892, while this name 
was coming into popular knowledge in 
connection with plaintiff’s product, lit- 
tle or nothing was popularly known 
about either coca leaves or cola nuts. 


The defendant contended fur- 
ther, that since it used genuine 
extracts of coca and of cola in its 
product, it shouid be entitled to 
the name “Coca-Cola,” and_ that 
the addition of the word 
“Fletcher’s” was sufficient to dis- 
tinguish its product from that of 
the Coca-Cola Company. On the 
latter point the Court cites the 
Supreme Court decision in Dav- 
ids Company vs. Davids (reported 
in Printers’ INK for May 14). 
The former contention is disposed 
of as follows: 


Closely connected with what has been 
said, but separately urged by defendant, 
is the claim that because in compound- 
ing its product defendant has used 
coca leaves in considerable quantities, 
and has used real cola nuts to furnish 
the caffeine, it must be permitted to 
call its article ‘‘Coca-Cola.”” This is 
really anether aspect of the matter al- 
ready decided. If the name is not so 
substantially and definitely descriptive 
(rather than suggestive) as to be de 
ceitful if employed where the supposed 
description is not true, it follows that 
the name is not so merely descriptive 


that its use remains of common right 
after public acquiescence for twenty 
years in plaintiff’s exclusive appropria- 
tion. . Assuming that “Grape-Nuts” 


had been exclusively used for a long 
period as the distinct name of a par- 
ticular maker’s compound food could 
a newcomer rightfully take away a part 
of the established trade by using the 
same name for his new compound, just 
because it contained some nuts and was 
flavored with grape juice? To us, a 
negative answer seems imperative, and 
no less so in the instant case. 


“Criterion of Fashion” to Be 


Discontinued 


It is announced by the Home Pattern 
Company that the Criterion of Fashion 
will be discontinued with the August 
issue. 


In part of the edition last week it 
was stated that Nat Olds had become. 
connected with James R. Keiser, Inc., 
New York. This was a typographical 
error, for, as stated in the larger part 
of the edition, he is with Julius Kayser 
& Co., manufacturers of gloves. 
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A Definition, Though not 
“Bomb Proof” 


TUNNEL ApvERTISING COMPANY 
New York, June 17, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a close reader of Printers’ Ink I 
have noticed the efforts of various per- 
sons to fur nish a definition of the word 

“advertising.” In the issue of June 11 
there are one or two ne ne but my 
attention was drawn particularly to the 
words of A. Brooks Taylor in which he 
takes the position. that the only “‘bomb- 
proof” definition is “‘Advertising is ad- 
vertising.” I do not understand that 
we are looking for a so-called “‘bomb- 
proof” definition, but one which if pub- 
lished in a dictionary would really 
convey the meaning of the word. If all 
the words in our dictionaries were made 
“bomb-proof” in like manner, we would 
turn and find a definition | “White is 
white,’”” “Money is money,” and each 
man would be his own dictionary. 

There are probably others better fitted 
than I to define this word in which so 
many of us are interested, and_prob- 
ably it has already been properly de- 
fined, but I do not remember seeing 
any definition in Printers’ InK which 
if, published in a dictionary would be 
of assistance to any one looking up the 
word. I, therefore, beg to submit the 
following: 

“Advertising is the publication of in- 
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formation, usually of a desire to 
acquire or dispose of something, or to 
bring about a certain act; to give notice; 
to make known.’ 

The word “publication” is, of course, 
used in the broad sense, for example: 
If a park commissioner should on a 
winter’s day cause a red ball to be run 
up on a pole he would advertise to the 
community that people could skate on 
the Ponds. It would be a publication 
of information, not by word either 
written or spoken, but by an act. On 
the other hand, if the gas company 
should advertise in a newspaper that 
the price of gas would be reduced on 
a certain day, that would be the pub- 
lication of information by printed word 
—or if a candidate for governor should 
on the public platform announce that 
if deal he would endeavor to uphold 
the laws of the state, etc., he would be 
advertising himself by the publication 
of information, by the use of the 
spoken word. 

Probably the greatest advertisement 
in the world is a church bell. No matter 
how large the city, or how small the 
hamlet in any section of the civilized 
world, the ringing of the church bell 
advertises to the community that church 
services will be rendered—that is 
merely the publication of information. 
In like manner the factory whistle is 
the publication of information that it 
is either time to begin work or stop 
work. 

P. Compton MILier. 
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got to advertise 
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than what you're willing to spend. 
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Receivers Appointed for 
H. B. Claflin Company 


The Oldest Dry-Goods House in 
the Country in Difficulties—A 
List of the Claflin Department 
Stores—Relation to Holding 
Companies—Failure Not a Test 
of Chain-Store System 





ECEIVERS were appointed, 
+™ June 25, for the H. B. Claflin 
Company, New York, a wholesale 
dry goods house closely affiliated 
with a number of department 
stores throughout the country. 
Liabilities are estimated at $34,- 
000,000, while estimates of the 
total assets vary from $40,000,000 
to $44,000,000. The receivership 
came after a bill in equity had 
been filed by the second vice- 
president of the company. 

The H. B. Claflin Company is 
the oldest and the largest dry 
goods jobber in the country. The 
controlling interest in its capital 
stock is held by the Associated 
Merchants Company, which in 
turn is controlled by the United 
Dry Goods Companies. The two 
last named concerns either own 
the stock and assets outright or 
hold a controlling interest in the 
following retail stores: 

United Dry Goods Companies: 
Lord & Taylor, New York; Will- 
iam Hengerer Co., Buffalo; Hahne 
& Co., Newark, N. J.; Stewart 
Dry Goods Co., Louisville; 
Powers Mercantile Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Associated Merchants Com- 
pany: Jas. McCreery & Co., New 
York; O’Neill-Adams Co., New 
York; Stewart & Co., Baltimore; 
J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo; C. G. 
Gunther’s Sons (furs), New 
York. 

In.addition the following stores 
are controlled by the H. B. Claflin 
Company, or by its president, John 
Claflin, personally : 

The Bedford Company, Brooklyn. 

H. Batterman Company, Brooklyn. 


Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney Dry 
Goods Company, St. uis. 


The Fair, Cincinnati. 

George W. McAlpin Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Higbee Company, Cleveland. 

McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh. 
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Castner-Knott 
Nashville. 

People’s Store Company, Tacoma. 

J. Bacon & Sons, Louisville. 

Jones Store Company, Kansas City. 

Lord & Gage, Reading, Pa. 

Kline Bros., A-toona. 


Dry Goods Company, 


Lion Dry Goods Company, Toledo. 
Lazarus Bros., Wilkes-Barre. 

Root Dry Goods Company, Terre 
Haute. 


Spring Dry Goods Company, Grand 
Rapids. 

Watt, Rettew & Clay, Norfolk. 

J. B. White & Co., Augusta, Ga. 

The Fair, Montgomery, Ala. 

Joslin Dry Goods Company, Denver. 

M. J. Connell Company, Butte, 
Mont. 

Whitehouse Company, Spokane. 

Hennessy Company, Butte, Mont. 

McDougall & Southwick, Seattle. 

Copper City Commercial Company, 
Anaconda, Mont. _ 

MacCallum & Cloutier 
Company, Anaconda, 

Thomas C. Watkins, 
Ont. 


Mercantile 


ont. 
Ltd., Hamilton, 


It was the custom of the H. B. 
Claflin Company to accept notes 
from the above stores, and to 
discount them with banks after 
endorsement. Inability to secure 
an extension on some of. this 
paper is said to have been the im- 
mediate cause of the receivership. 

John Claflin, president of the 
company, and until the receiver- 
ship president of the Associated 
Merchants Company and the 
United Dry Goods Company, 
said: 


The unprecedented shifting of trade 
centers in New York has caused great 
loss to many interests. In the case of 
H. B. Claflin Company, the uptown 
movement of business has seriously cur- 
tailed our wholesale profits and has 
compelled us to rely mainly on the 
profits on financing retail stores 
throughout the country. 

This rapidly expanding business has 
occasioned large capital requirements 
which we have been unable to meet 
and a receivership has therefore become 
necessary, pending readjustment of the 
affairs of the company. 

A_ plan of. reorganization for the 
H. B. Claflin Company will soon be 
presented which we hope will prove ac 
ceptable both to creditors and_ stock- 


holders. 
The Associated Merchants Company 
and the United Dry Goods Companies 


are not themselves borrowers of money. 
They are in an exceedingly strong finan- 
cial position and the success of their 
retail stores is assured. 

John Claflin resigned, June 26. 
from the presidency of the United 
Dry Goods Companies and the 
Associated Merchants Company, 
and was succeeded by Cornelius 
N. Bliss. Friendly receivers have 

















since been appointed for The De- 
fender Company (a Claflin sub- 
sidiary manufacturing cotton 
goods and underwear), George 
W. McAlpin Company, Cincin- 
nati; The Fair, Cincinnati; J. 
Bacon & Sons, Louisville; Cast- 
ner-Knott Dry Goods Company, 
Nashville; Lion Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Toledo; Root Dry Goods 
Company, Terre Haute; J. B. 
White & Company, Augusta, Ga.; 
Spring Dry Goods Company, 
Grand Rapids; McDougall & 
Southwick Company, Seattle, and 
the People’s Store, Tacoma. 

Claflin paper was regarded as 
highly desirable by bankers, and 
it is widely distributed through- 
out the country. Therefore there 
is no grave danger of serious 
trouble since no single bank has 
any very large amount of it. New 
York banks do not hold more 
than $6,000,000, all told, and Bos- 
ton holdings are reported as less 
than $5,000,000. The business is 
going on as usual under the super- 
vision of the receivers. 

Naturally there have been many 
inquiries as to whether or not the 
Claflin failure is a test of the 
efficiency of the chain-store sys- 
tem. It is not, for the simple but 
sufficient reason that while the 
stores involved were virtually 
owned or controlled by the same 
interests, they were not operated 
by those interests. Buyers were 
free to choose their own markets, 
and the Claflin company was fre- 
quently subject to competition 
from its own sources of supply— 
manufacturers often selling direct 
to the Claflin stores. 

Perhaps it marks the passing of 
New York as a great jobbing cen- 
ter for dry goods, but essentially 
the Claflin failure is the failure of 
an individual financial system. It 
does not seem to be due to any 
wide-spread or general business 
ailment, and after the first shock 
had passed business men gener- 
ally seem to have taken a. de- 
cidedly optimistic view. 





A New Publication 


The Nurse is a new monthly maga- 
zine of nursing methods which has 
been started at Jamestown, N. Y., by 
the Nurse Publishing Company. 
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Farm Life Facts 
Largest Farm Monthly in 
Middle West. 
SWORN CIRCULATION 
Count May 1, 1914 
i RONEN Ee Cr 8,234 
UE OMAIY 6 5a: 40 cache axereewiecs 41 
Arkansas ... 6,002 
California .. 3,261 
Colorado ... 1,939 
Connecticut 1,377 
Delaware 338 
reuse as66-4 55 
Florida 4,941 
Georgia 11,671 
Idaho 1,789 
Illinois .. 24,606 
Indiana .. 64,849 
Iowa 14,617 
Kansas .. 6,095 
ROME 6 5:08 bieccais dower 8,244 
Tee 65h okie ose -etnnee 8,415 
UR a dha oiaias6:8\ ccna s are Kai 1,466 
WAT MAG 6c.5-5.5.6-005:5%0:0701010 2,272 
Massachusetts ........+. 1,860 
PEIN 6,0 55050 a erates rats 11,880 
ee Cee eee 3,703 
Mississippi ............. 9,720 
rr eee 11,506 
Io s6 sce siaes 8 cercinares 1,618 
EE 5 6s asec eves 4,268 
po RA oer: 9 
New Hampshire......... 1,076 
New qoreey Perea sea ease 2,978 
N6W BIGEICOs ..206 00000 59 
re 16,551 
North Carolina. .......:. Re! 
North Dakota. ......000 1,933 
So ORR Sees 25,455 
COMINUDEIO 56. o'0.cis-0 sisicie-es 5,168 
NOMEN io Sianeis:¢ cc as 5 5aaeie 1,846 
Pennsylvania ........... 18,418 
SS OS: BAe eeree 18 
South Carolina.......... 7,056 
South DakOtas... 260006 1,710 
OEE. 5.05600 daeceeus 5,407 
RE a ots vanetneaceee 901 
UR gigin stains ois cane wae 15,068 
WORN his 600060004088 1,450 
Lo ree 7,812 
WHGEMINIODD 6. cine rcs 50 3,680 
West VirGinids.<sc.c008 6,148 
NRE? | 6.5, s-0%'s 0: tian x's 6,558 
IE 6.550 v 60004 anne 664 
LS SE ra 245 
Comin. -& Exthis «06.0014 825 
TOM ic obcsassees sewer 350,616 

C. A. Taylor, 
Publisher Farm Life. 
Subscribed and sworn to be- 
fore me this 15th day of May, 
1914. 
K. C. PoucuHer, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires Decem- 
ber 25, 1917. 
Chicago Office 
1210 Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 
Publication Office 
Spencer, Indiana. 
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The “The most vital 
contribution to 

Toronto advertising de- 
Convention velopment that 


the Associated Advertising Clubs 
have made,” is the way W. H. 
Ukers put it, in introducing the 
departmental Standards of Prac- 
tice before the Toronto Conven- 
tion for its formal acceptance. It 
was not too much to say. It isa 
remarkable achievement, and the 
distance between the code and its 
future observance is by no means 
so great as that which the adver- 
tising business has already trav- 
ersed in its effort to find itself. 

Measured by any standard, the 
convention was a_ success, the 
greatest success of the chain of 
ten annual conventions. The 
number of delegates registered, 
2,250, was, it is true, below that of 
the Baltimore and Dallas conven- 
tions, but there undoubtedly were 
hundreds of delegates who would 
not take the trouble to register, 
and some of the best known ad- 
vertising men were among them. 
The real test was in the attend- 
ance at the different sessions 


and this was far larger than ever 
before. 
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_ The best gauge of a conven- 
tion, however, is its temper. Was 
the Toronto convention in ear- 


nest? Did it get down to busi- 
ness? Did the delegates really 
mean to go along with their 


newly found code of ethics, or is 
the code merely a dubious piece 
of “advertising advertising?” 

There is no question about the 
earnestness of the delegates. 
There was more business to the 
square inch at Toronto than there 
was to the square yard at any 

earlier conventions, unless per- 
haps at Boston; and Toronto was 
larger. There was plenty of holi- 
day gayety, but the hippodroming 
of a scant year or two ago ap- 
peared to have died a natural and 
unlamented death. 

That the spirit of the conven- 
tion was bent on achievement is 
all the more notable that most of 
the things on which it was called 
to pass or to look had already 
been worked out and were pre- 
sented in the form of results. The 
splendid record of the Vigilance 
Committee, the notable and yet 
more promising activity of the 
Educational Committee, the stir- 
ring rivalry in advertising prog- 
ress of thirteen competitors for 
the Printers’ INK Cup and for 
the other prizes, and the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of the Ad- 
vertising Exhibit were all more 
or less staged in advance. The 
contribution of the delegates 
themselves was their high attend- 
ance, their whole hearted accept- 
ance of the important Standards. 
of Practice and the lively and 
often vigorous discussions at the 
general and departmental sessions. 

One can praise each feature of 
the convention with small reserve. 
It is evident, however, from the 
very efficiency of the program, 
the earnestness of the delegates 
and the size of the meetings, that 
the real needs is for simpler or- 
ganization. The division of in- 
terests has gone too far, and there 
was, as one of the officers sug- 
gested at a general session, “too 
much programme.” The _pro- 
gramme committee had done its 
work too well. Every moment had 
been filled with a speech or a re- 
port. Too little time had been al- 




















lowed for human fallibility. Re- 
garded in advance, a programme 
of 237 addresses looked like busi- 
ness. On the spot, it was found 
that the rigid programme refused 
to accommodate itself to the 


needs of the situation, and 
that where a dozen, score or 
hundred earnest men in each 


session wanted to exchange live 


experiences, they were forced 
to listen instead to addresses, 
some of which were exceedingly 


good and stirred up animated dis- 
cussion, but a large number of 
which were, to speak with a pur- 
pose, not of the type which adver- 
tising men travel 500, 1,000 or 
3,000 miles to hear. 

There was less question if pos- 
sible, than ever, that the depart- 
mental sessions are the answer to 
the long felt want of the associa- 
tion. It is also apparent that they 
have been, in one respect, over- 


organized. This condition is 
already correcting itself. The 
trade press and technical press 


got together in one session at 
Toronto, and the printing, engrav- 
ing and lithographing interests 
have taken steps to do the same. 
Others will very likely take simi- 
lar action, because while every 
advertising man has a_ special 
interest in one particular session, 
he has a hardly less important 
relative interest in one or more 
others. If he is tied up to one 
session he misses hearing the 
papers and discussions in other 
sessions and meeting men in those 
sessions he wishes to meet. Three 
days of departmental sessions, the 
first day allowing for fifteen or 
sixteen separate departmental 
sessions, and the other two days 
made up of meetings by four or 
five groups of cognate interests, 
would, it was said in discussion, 
meet the real need of the members. 


A Good A manufacturer 

who is about to 

Agency bring out a new, 
Test 


product ina 
hard-fought field is now in New 
York for the purpose of select- 


ing an advertising agent. The 
account, which from all indica- 
tions will be one of the most 


important in its field, is to go, 
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he says, to the agent who can 
present the facts about the prod- 
uct in the clearest and simplest 
language. That is to be the de- 
ciding test; not claims, nor clever- 
ness, nor rhetorical agility, but 
simply the ability to state plain 
facts in simple English. 

It is highly creditable to the 
advertising business that he finds 
so many agencies able to give it 
to him, that it is hard to choose 
between them. What is worthy 
of note, however, is the fact that 
here is an advertiser who appre- 
ciates the value of that quality, 
and determines in advance that 
he will get it. He understands 
that no agent can clearly present 
the facts unless he knows the 
facts. Verbiage and rhetoric are 
most often used to conceal a lack 
of real knowledge, and this par- 
ticular advertiser means to as- 
sure himself in advance that the 
agent he employs will be willing 
and able to dig deep. 

As we see it, this incident is 
merely an indication that the time 
is coming when the ability to 
write clear and straightforward 
English will be a staple commod- 
ity, because advertisers will de- 
mand it. Pseudo facts, unsup- 
ported claims, and the results of 
half-baked “investigations” still, 
unfortunately, have their place in 
the advertising columns. But the 
best way to get rid of them is 
to demand what this advertiser 
requires; a clear-cut presentation 
of the facts. Nobody can give 
that unless he knows what he is 
talking about. 


Silence a The speech of 
Poor Frank A. Van- 

derlip, president 

Policy of the National 


City Bank, New York, before the 


.Newark Chamber of Commerce, 


June 22, in which he urged busi- 
ness men to stand up and fight for 
a better understanding of business 
principles, will perhaps be con- 
strued as another “conspiracy” to 
accelerate opinion, but it contains 
pretty sound doctrine none the 
less. “You have your share of 
blame if public opinion is ill-in- 
formed,” he told the two hundred 
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New Jersey business men. “As a 
class you have been silent in the 
face of calumny. An important 
part of the public holds resent- 
ment against business men _be- 
cause of the accumulations of 
charges of misconduct that have 
gone unanswered. Business men 
should stand up and fight to cor- 
rect this condition. 

“The time has come when we 
should see the most gigantic con- 
tributions that ever were made by 
business men in a political cam- 
paign. The contributions should 
be not of money, but of service, 
experience, understanding and 
truth.” 

Silence in the face of calumny 
is no better policy than silence in 
the face of competition. Business 
men have already discovered the 
advantages of telling the public 
about the merits of their goods, 
and they are beginning to see that 
there may be virtue in telling of 
the merits of their policies. As 
Mr. Vanderlip truly says, there is 
back of the present-day restless- 
ness a basis of economic fact, but 


it is only half understood. 

To bring the public into a better 
understanding of the facts is as 
much the duty of business men 
as it is a privilege for labor or- 
ganizations and farmers’ associa- 


tions. We can safely leave the 
selection of the methods to those 
who have tested the value of ad- 
vertising as a builder of good will. 


jo It is stated that 
Side-Lines’’ the sales of 
Good chewing gum 


through the 
and Bad United Cigar 


Stores last year reached the sub- 
stantial total of $300,000. Presi- 
dent Hill, of the American To- 
bacco Company, and other in- 
dividuals connected with the same 
concern, are large owners of the 
stock of the Sterling Gum Com- 
pany, a $6,000,000 corporation. 
Evidently the sale of chewing 
gum in cigar stores represents an 
attractive “side line.” 

Not all “side lines” are equally 
profitable, however. Internal dis- 
sensions among the stockholders 
of the American Locomotive Com- 
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pany recently brought to light the 
fact that the sum of $2,300,000 was 
disbursed in 1913 to offset losses 
in the company’s automobile de- 
partment. Following the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of 
automobiles, an investigating com- 
mittee appointed by the directors 
unanimously reported that the 
company had made a mistake in 
establishing that branch of its 
business in the first place. 

“Side lines” are undoubtedly at- 
tractive. They furnish an element 
of safety by diversifying the in- 
vestment of capital, and they fre- 
quently return an extra profit at 
small additional expense. But the 
successful “side line” parallels the 
principal line of business, instead 
of forming an _ obtuse angle 
with it. 

The United Fruit Company, for 
example, as told in Printers’ INK 
for June 11, has investments in 
banana plantations, sugar planta- 
tions, railroads, tramways, pas- 
senger and freight carrying steam- 
ships, and a private line of refrig- 
erator cars. Each of those enter- 
prises may be operated at a profit 
in normal years, and all of them 
are not likely to be hit in an off 
year. A bad banana season is 
not likely to prove a disastrous 
year for sugar, and if both crops 
should make an _ unprecedented 
failure the company still has a 
fleet of steamships and a system 
of railroads. If its own cargoes 
are lacking, the company can still 
carry freight for others. 

It has been said that a good 
“side-line” is an anchor to wind- 
ward, but the stoutest anchor is 
useless unless it is on the end of 
a rope. 


Cuba as a Market 


The Joseph R. Foard Company an- 
nounces that a weekly steamer to Cuba 
from Baltimore will shortly be estab- 
lished, owing to the increased business. 
Eugene A. Slack, president of the com- 
pany, says there are great possibilities - 
for manufacturers in Cuba, there being 
a great demand for roofing paper, gal- 
vanized sheet-iron and like products, and 
corn and He also says that thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of canned goods 
are purchased each year by Cuba for 
which good prices are paid. At the pres- 
ent time there is a sailing to Cuba every 
eight or ten days and trade with the 
island has steadily increased. 
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Think of the convenience of 
dictating at any hour of 
the day or night— 


think of the advantage of 
knowing what you dictate 
can be written without error 
by any stenographer— 


think of the saving of your 
own time and that of your 
typewniting department when 
stenographers are not neces- 
sary for your work. The 


Edison Dictating Machine 


(Prevent Substitution, specify “Made by Edison”) 


makes all this possible in any office, on any work. Its use brings about a system that 
saves the time of dictators and dictatees, makes business letters the clear, logical, concise 
letters they should be, distributes the typewriting evenly among all the operators, insures 
promptness and reduces the chance of errors to a minimum. 





The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced design by a 
corps of experts under the personal supervision of Thomas A. Edison. _ It is the machine 
approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the 
ational Board of Fire Underwriters, and the only dictating machine equipped with an 
Auto Index for conveying corrections, instructions, etc., to the transcriber. Its many 
s, mechanical and electrical advantages are explained in our 
booklets, which you should read before investigating. 






Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities 


INCORPORATED 
211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
ee ee ee Oe ee ee) 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

Please send me your 24-page booklet, ‘The Tired | Business Man" des- 
cribing how the Edison Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work, and 
your booklets on its mechanical and electrical advantages. 








Name 
dé Firm 
Address 














































CANADA 
MONTHLY 


Covers Western Canada 
Like a Blanket 


Published in Canada—Circulated in Canada 


Memoer Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Canada is full of American 
farmers and American business men 
who use American goods because 
they likethem. Inthe single month 
of November, 1913, Canada im- 
ported $50,000,000 worth of 
American goods. 
American manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of this big and growing trade. 
CANADA MONTHLY carries theirad- 
vertising from month to month, The 
base their expenditure on nothing but 
practical returns, They advertise in 
CANADA MONTHLY—and keep on 
advertising—only because it has proved 
a puller of actual cash sales. 

Why not let it pull some 

cash returns for you? 


Vanderhoof-Gunn Co., Ltd. 
London Toronto Winnipeg 
Chicago New York 























ESTABROOK 


AD” SEALS 











EFFECTIVE— IMPROVED 
POSTER STAMPS 
BRIGHT enenah 
SIMPLE enous 
to b ¢ UNDERSTOOD 
CONVINCING enou 
o be EL IEVED 


Sketches = to responsible concerns. 
Write for samples. 


ATTRACTIVE 


McMennamin- Estabrook 
Advertising Service 
184 Summer Street Boston 
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Better Relations of 
Agents and Publishers 


Nothing More Important Than the 
Maintenance of Publication Rates 
—Publishers Becoming Awake to 
This—Agent Says Agencies No 
Longer Put Publishers “On the 
Rack” at Every Opportunity 


By James M. Dunlap 


Of the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com 
pany and President Advertising 
Association of Chicago 


Portion of Address Before Toronto 
Convention, A. A. C. of W 

N_ seeking possible improve- 

ments in our relationship with 
the publishers, we should not let 
our eye rest wholly on the pub- 
lishers. We are all very apt at 
seeing faults in our neighbors’ 
children, and we.are blind to 
faults in our own. Much of the 
possible opportunity for better re- 
lationship between agent and pub- 
lisher lies within the field of the 
agents’ methods of practice. 

Discontinuance of agency house- 
organs which solicit, or we might 
say exact, advertisements from 
yielding publishers, would be a 
step ahead. 

What appears to me as a per- 
fectly feasible and a most certan 
possible improvement in the rela- 
tionship which we are discussing, 
would be the enforcement on the 
part of every magazine publisher 
and every leading newspaper pub- 
lisher of an agent’s contract, simi- 
lar to that which exists between 
the Curtis Publishing Co. and 
each of the agencies which it 
recognizes, a contract which we 
have every reason to believe is 
strictly observed. Some day this 
will come, for there is nothing else 
so essential to the better develop- 
ment of advertising agency serv- 
ice — broad, intelligent, experi- 
enced, generous and helpful serv 
ice—as the maintenance of publi- 
cation rates. By the same token 
there is nothing else so essential 
to the prosperous development of 
profitable merchandising, and 
similarly, there is nothing so 
essential to the prosperity and per- 
manence of publications of recog- 




























































nized value. I simply offer it as a 
suggestion to-day, gentlemen, that 
the advertising agents here assem- 
bled and the advertising agency 
organizations now active in the 
United States, should get behind a 
movement looking toward the 
absolute maintenance of rates. 

There are many hopeful signs 
of rapid improvement in the rela- 
tionship with publishers. One ot 
these is the generous effort of 
most publishers to furnish us with 
what might be termed extraordi- 
nary information as to their pub- 
lications. Such information, for 
example, as these publishers 
would not have themselves, in all 
likelihood, were it not that they 
assemble it to give it to us. Inci- 
dentally, in providing this infor- 
mation for us, they are building 
business for themselves, because 
we are all coming to the point 
where we do not buy circulation 
unless we have a very intimate 
knowledge of the methods which 
secure it, its character in con- 
siderable detail and its distribu- 
tion territorially. The recognition 
on the part of the publishers of 
the importance of this is shown in 
the new attitude assumed within 
the past few months by certain 
good old-time, high-class publish- 
ing houses who, up to the year of 
1914, had refused to let anybody 
know anything about the books 
they printed. 

And just as the publishers have 
shown their willingness to co- 
operate so splendidly with the 
agents, so have the agents shown 
certain marked tendencies to work 
just as closely and just as whole- 
heartedly with the publishers We 
have quit, or nearly quit, trying to 
put the publisher on the rack at 
every opportunity. We have quit, 
or nearly quit, trying to bluff 
through the purchase of space at 
non-existent rates. We have quit 
telling the publisher we don't be- 
lieve what he says about his publi- 
cation. We are living in an atmos- 
phere of better business standards, 
which are not by any means pecu- 
liar to the advertising agency field 
but of which we share the spirit. 

There is another suggestion we 
might make here to-day. 


There certainly is no agency 
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A Directory ot Advertisers 


that has revolutionized former methods 


A reliable list of all the national ad- 
vertisers with the name of the Adver- 
tising Manager and Advertising Agent, 
and a valuable list of trade-marked ar- 
ticles with name of manufacturer, is 
now fublished in LOOSE LEAF style, 
and kept correct with current informa- 
tion. 

The time is past to use a Directory 
of Advertisers in the form of a bound 
book, because the loose leaf enables you 
to have the LATEST correct informa- 
tion in the original volume—with no 
“lost time” examining numerous supple- 
ments. 

Our Service 1s the only practical sys- 
tem for the busy man who needs to 
keep in ACCURATE touch with the 
publicity departments of the large ad- 
vertisers. REMEMBER, subscription to 
the Loose Leaf Directory includes 
service for one year from date of your 
contract. 

Special lists for any section of the 
United States. Write for LOOSE 
LEAF portofolio. 


The James McKittrick Co. 
Singer Building New York 























How to Use 
Motion Pictures 
In Your 
Business! 


Sounds _ interesting, 
doesn’t it? And it’s just 
as interesting as it 
sounds. It is the name 
of a little booklet is- 
sued in the interest of 
better advertising. It’s 
yours for the asking. 
\ddress: 


SMALLWOOD 
FILM CORPORATION 


Flatiron Bldg. New York City 



































How to Use Motion 
Pictures 


in Advertising and Selling 


The motion picture pre- 
sents the most efficient ad- 
vertising medium for many 
lines of business. 


Modern business recog- 
nizes the value of motion 
picture advertising. 


You can learn how others 
are using this twentieth 
century medium by reading 
MOVING PICTURE 
PUBLICITY, the monthly 
trade paper of the “ad-film”’ 
field. 


A_ year’s subscription costs 
but fifty cents or we will enter 
your name for a three months’ 
trial subscription upon receipt 
of ten cents in stamps. 


Moving Picture Publicity 
949 Broadway, New York 























PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is a magazine of individuality. It has a defi- 

nite editorial policy from which it never 

deviates. It is the same policy as was 

chosen when it was first established twenty 
ears ago. It has achieved its success 
y a strict adherence to that policy. 


Its circulation is composed of people who 
believe in the editorial policy and whose 
lives are influenced by it. 


These are the essentials that admittedly go 
to make a powerful advertising medium. 


Is PHYSICAL CULTURE on your 
new list ? 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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that does not welcome genuine 
assistance from a publisher in the 
matter of developing or securing 
new business, unless, perhaps, the 
assistance carries with it too heavy 
a burden as to future duty if the 
business be secured, but I cannot 
believe there is any agency of ex- 
perience which welcomes the old, 
old story borne us daily by some 
publisher’s representative of such 
and such an advertiser being dis- 


| Satisfied with his present agency. 





| lot of 
| publishing field, but I am in hopes 


Mark carefully that word “dis- 
satisfied.” It is the chosen word 
—never omitted—always used. 
Such information is usually rather 
cautious—sometimes it is rather 
tempting, and nearly always it is 
disturbing. 

In bringing up this point, the 
speaker risks giving offense to a 
good friends, men in the 


that the attention of publishers 
and their responsible advertising 
directors may be called to the con- 
dition that exists. I can’t believe 
there is an agent in this room who 
would deliberately disturb the re- 
lationship between any advertiser 
and his agent just for the mere 
sake of disturbing it, and yet, gen- 
tlemen, that is just about the sum 
total effect of following up these 
multitudinous tips that such and 
such an advertiser is dissatisfied 
with his agency. 

Can’t we place this whole agency 
business, and it is a wonderful 
business—our handling of hun- 


| dreds of millions of dollars in ex- 
| penditures for advertising—can't 
| we place it on a still much higher 
| plane than that which it holds to- 





day? Sure, we can! For even 
one who has been in the agency 
field for but ten years looks back 
and sees a splendid development 
of broad-gauged spirit and sense 
of fairness toward competitor and 
publisher and advertiser alike. 
And now, finally, being on 


| Canadian soil, I should perhaps 


approach the following suggestion 
with very courteous delicacy. 
Still, this is a business convention, 
and it is business betterment that 
we come here for, and I am sure 
that our fellow agents of the Do- 
inion will not take offense at the 
thought which has been in the 
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minds of many of us. The thought 
is this—that the time has come 
when advertising agents of the 
States must force the demand for 
four-square fairness toward us on 
the part of the publishers of Can- 
ada. I need not go into detail as 
to discrimination of the agency 
discounts—15 per cent for the 
American agent and 25 per cent 
for the Canadian agents. I need 
not go into detail as to the double 
system of rate cards of which it 
is said there have been instances, 
but I would emphasize the fact 
that if you will go through the 
publications of Canada to-day you 
will find the great volume of gen- 
eral advertising is advertising 
which the energy, the money and 
advertising intelligence of Ameri- 
can agents has developec to a 
point where it seeks the foreign 
field. You will find the Canadian 
papers full of American copy 
placed by Canadian agents. The 
advertising agents of the United 
States can do nothing else than 
take steps looking toward the wip- 
ing out the last vestige of dis- 
crimination, looking toward the 
bringing about of such a relation- 
ship between the agents of the 
United States and the publishers 
of Canada as will enable all 
agents, both American and Cana- 
dian, to stand absolutely on their 
merit, rather than on preferential 
rates in seeking the business of 
American advertisers, or Ameri- 
can houses with Canadian 
branches. 





Touzalin Agency Absorbs 


National 

The National Advertising Agency and 
the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, both 
of Chicago, have been merged. 

Paul E. Watson, former manager of 
the National agency, has become vice- 
president of the Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency. 


Green Co. Has Mop Account 


The account of the O-So-Easy Mops 
Company, Detroit, is now handled by 
the Carl M. Green Company. It is 
said that after the mop company secures 
distribution it will plan a national ad- 
vertising campaign. 





H. C. Dingman is with A. H._ Bil-- 


lingslea, Eastern manager, “The Fore- 
most Farm Papers,” New York. 
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HOTEL and RESORT 
ADVERTISING 


is profitable in Greater Pittsburgh 
if you use its two big newspapers 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Afternoon 


They cover thoroughly the homes 
of the entire Pittsburgh territory 
whose great wealth produces many 
thousands of visitors to the hotels 
and summer resorts. 

For further information address 
Urban E. Dice, Foreign Adv. Mgr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. C. Wilberding, 

225 5th Ave., New Fern. 

John M. Braham Company, 
Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Dorland_ Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 














Fitchburg, Mass. 


Facts continued 





Two Savings Banks, 
31,217 depositors 
Deposits $14,992,169.01 


Two Co-operative Banks 
5,187 depositors 
Deposits $2,737,187.24 


_ One in every eight of the en- 
tire population are shareholders 
in the Co-operative Banks. 


The Sentinel 


is read by a large percentage of 
these thrifty people and your 
advertisement would be read by 
the same people. 


Julius Mathews, representative 
Boston New York Chicago 


_ See next issue for a_ partial 
list of the articles manufactured 
in this busy city. 
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Advertising Exhibit and 
Its Lessons 

Splendid Showing at Toronto Con- 
vention by All of the Depart- 
ments and Foreign Interests— 
Suggestive Package Displays— 
Latest Selfridge Pages—British 
and German Posters 


By Mac Martin 
President of Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, and Member ot 
the Executive Committee, A. A. C. of W. 

HE most striking showing at 

the Advertising Exhibit held 
last week in connection with the 
Toronto convention was naturally 
made by the foreign exh.bitors 
striking because less familiar than 
our own. Nevertheless, our 
American interests have no rea- 
son to be ashamed of their pic- 
torial and other records. Although 
in the American exhibits there 
were some few evidences of haste 
and failure to appreciate the op- 
portunities offered by the exhibit, 
there were at the same time many 
high spots that, taken 
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exhibit that 


has ever been put 
together in 


this country, which 
probably means the world; all 
these call for further consid- 
eration. The sixteen departments 
of American advertising were 
represented in some form or an- 
other. Two foreign countries 
sent characteristic exhibits. The 
effect was so interesting, the sug- 
gestiveness was so great as to 
leave no room for doubt that the 
institution is to be of permanent 
annual—I_ wish we could say, 
perennial—importance; because 
on every side were heard expres 
sions of the w.sh that the best 
things of the exhibit could be 
gathered together into a perma 
nent exhibit, possibly even a travy- 
eling exhibit. It would — cost 
something, but if every interest 
contributed and kept its own 
showing representat ve and up- 
to-date, it would be worth it. 
When we turn to the American 
sections, presented with John Ren- 
frew’s splendid catalogue called 
“The Nucleus for an Ad Club 
Library,” a library of advertising 





in comparison with 
the high spots in 
other lines, and even 
with the best foreign 


exhibits, reflect high 
credit on their au- 
thors. 


Several pages were 
devoted in the last 
of PRINTERS’ 


issue 
INK to a sort of 
physical review of 


the American ex- 
hibits. The matter, 
however, cannot be 
dismissed with a 
scant paragraph. The 
mere size of the ex- 
hibits, the fact that a 
great deal of care 
had gone into the 
preparation of most 
of them, that what- 
ever their shortcom- 
ings (and these need 
not be emphasized, 
for they are merely 
venial sins of omis- 
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bulletins. They are also intended as a con T? wee 
ing. A new bulletin is mailed each week ws xe 











sion), nevertheless 
they present the 
greatest advertising 


ONE OF 
DEPARTMENT 


A NUMBER OF 
SHOWING 
RESULTS 


EXAMPLES 
THE 
SECURED BY 


IN THE NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENT AND TIE 
THE ADVERTISER 































THE MAGAZINE EXHIBIT WHICH 


books, suggestive window dis- 
plays by the Coca-Cola Company, 
Welsh Grape Juice Company, 
Swift Canadian Company, and W. 
G. Patrick & Co., a complete di- 
rectory library, a duplicate of 
which exists in the office of every 
local directory publisher, for the 
use of advertisers, call for notice. 
But the ampler features were in 
the departmental exhibits. 

In the lithograph division, for 
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ATTRACTED MUCH ATTENTION 


instance, there was a lesson to be 
learned in poster design. The 
various associations and lithog- 
raphers who had contributed to 
the exhibit proved to the observ- 
ing delegate the need of getting 
a design that will hit the bull’s- 
eye, rather than one in which first 
cost is a consideration. While 
the American posters were not 
as novel as the foreign ones, the 
advertising sales value made up 











One of 35 Yale & Towne window displays 






N-YORK. 


The only concern of its kind not owned or operated 


by any lithographer, printer or advertising agency. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE CAREFULLY WORKED OUT TRADE AND TECHNICAL PAPERS’ EXHIBIT 


for any lost opportunities from 
an artistic point of view. 

The lithographers shared with 
the Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion the favorable comments 
which were caused by the “two- 
hour” displays on the new framed 
billboards erected at various 
points on the grounds. Some of 
these posters were most efféctive 
from a strictly advertising stand- 
point, and I heard a great many 
favorable comments on the “educa- 
tional posters,” some of which are 
shown in the illustration accom- 
panying this article. (See below.) 








One of the unique features in 
the magazine section was a mag- 
azine house—a house furnished 
and built with products advertised 
in the magazines. The purpose 
of this demonstration was to dis- 
prove the old familiar contention 
by some manufacturers that “the 
business is different.” 

The same held true of the farm 
publication showings. Here agaii 
the advertiser received uncon- 
scious suggestions as to the pos- 
sibilities of the farm markets, an 
immense board covering the en- 
tire wall being used for this pur- 





A PART OF THE POSTER DISPLAY WHICH WAS CHANGED EVERY TWO HOURS, SHOWING 
TWO POSTERS IN THE CAMPAIGN STARTED THIS YEAR BY THE POSTEK ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
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pose, and crowded with exhibits 
showing how the advertiser might 
cash in on the farm advertising 
movement. 

A flare of light marked the 
street-car advertising exhibit, also 
unusual. It suggested advertis- 
ing that worked nights as well as 
days. The lights were shaded so 
as to reflect on the cards, and 
it occurred to me that if the street 
car companies were able to reflect 
more light to the crowd without 
depriving the passengers of it 
street-car advertising would be 
greatly helped. 

How many of us have appre- 
ciated the work being done to in- 
crease the effectiveness of news- 
paper advertising until we saw the 
exhibit of The Bureau of Adver- 
tising of American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association? It was 
an agreeable surprise. 

The trade and technical publica- 
tions were one of the hundreds 
which made the most of their op- 
portunity. Basing its exhibit on 
the new Standards of Practice, 
the business press endeavored to 


show that the business press of 
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to-day is a good deal different 
from what it was a few years ago. 
Charts and other indisputable evi- 
dence pictured in indisputable 
reality the vastness of the market 
reached by these papers and the 
possibilities it offered. 

Nor did the specialty display 
lack the note of helpfulness which 
marked and lent popularity to the 
other exhibits. A suggestive se- 
ries of calendars used as a strong 
supplement to sales work, and for 
making friends of customers was 
one of many interesting displays. 

The printing and other exhibits 
were also alive with ideas which 
the delegates carried way with 
them. A good deal of credit 
should go to Joseph S. Potsdamer, 
the chairman of the committee, 
for his efforts in getting together 
such a remarkable collection of 
helpful and instructive work. 

The most striking thing in the 
foreign exhibit was, no doubt, the 
display of packages and labels de- 
signed in Germany. More peo- 
ple, perhaps, had a closer interest 
in the posters, German and Brit- 
ish, or hung with keener intent 
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make this total. 


vertising medium. 





Do you know that 
20,000,000 people attend 


Motion Picture Theatres every 
day in the United States alone? It 
takes a good many families to 


PHOTOPLAY 
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NOT A TRADE PAPER 


Reaches 130,000 of these families. 
Present rate $100.00 a page. 


B. E. BUCKMAN, Adv. Mgr. 


CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. "Hertford Bids. 


Publishers of the Movie Weekly, ‘‘Movie Pictorial’’ 









It is a good ad- 










































PRINTE 


THE BRITISH 
POSTERS WITH 


EXHIBIT 
THE 


CONSISTED OF 
“FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


over the bound volumes of Brit- 
ish newspaper and magazine cop) 
campaigns, but taken all in all, 
there was in these latter things 
less of a departure from the mode 
than there was in the package de 
signs, which in nearly every case 
bore no resemblance whatever to 
the packages in our market, and 
differed strikingly among them 
selves, but were withal thoroughly 
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EXHIBIT OF GERMAN ART WORK, 


LABELS OF 
UNITY 


PACKAGES IN THE CASI 
OF COLOR AND DESIGN 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


SERIES 


POSTER 


THROUGH 


RS’ INK 


COMPLETE CAMPAIGNS AND 


F SELFRIDGE DEPARTMENT STORE 


OF THE 
To the 
manager, 
printer, 


distinctive and attractive. 
advert.ser, advertising 
agent, lithographer and 
they were full of suggestion. The 
designers and advertisers had also 
connected them up with the gen- 
eral campaign by means of post- 
ers, reproducing the figures or 
design in the v the Old Dutch 
Cleanser figure is reproduced in 
poster and magazine copy. 
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It is practically impossible to 


print these labels in black and 
white and do justice to them. 
Line, color, tonal balance, all 


showed the characteristically Ger- 
man inspiration and mastery of 
technique. It would richly repay 
any advertising men confronted 
or likely to be confronted with the 
problem of securing striking. and 
original packages or labels for 
new products to send abroad to 
the German markets—and_ other 
markets, too, for that matter—to 
get the best examples of the new 
idea to put into the hands of his 
own artists, printers and lithog- 
raphers, though it is only fair to 
say that our own artists, printers 
and lithographers declare that they 
have long been imploring an op- 
portunity to design and work 
along the new Lnes. It is the ad- 
vertisers, they say, who are not 
willing to speculate on art im- 
pulses, and who demand more evi- 
dence as to their real utility. 

We can realize now, most of us 
for the first time, the full signifi- 
cance of the British experience 
with Germany with reference to 
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package designs. Several years 
ago, you will remember, the Brit- 
ish Government appointed a com- 
mission to find out why German 
manufacturers were making such 
strong headway in British mar- 
kets. After exhaustive investi- 
gation the commission reported 
that neither German materials nor 
German workmanship was supe- 
rior to British, nor did the Ger- 
mans sell cheaper, but that the 
German packages were so much 
more attractive that their con- 
tents seemed to be worth more 
than the British manufacture. 

It is not that the German com- 
mercial artists are any _ better 
than ours. We can get the same 
thing here by asking for it, and 
accommodated or Americanized to 
our own market. 

Of the foreign exhibits, the 
British was the more extensive 
and adequate. The German con- 
sisted chiefly of the posters and 
the package designs, though there 
were some cover designs, maga- 
zine pages and newspaper ads. But 
the British exhibt, put together 
by the Advertising World, of Lon- 
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To the President 
of Your Company 


On September First the writer will be ready for a new 


He is now and has been for four years with The 
Curtis Publishing Company in Philadelphia managing 
one of their most important promotive departments. 
Prior to this he was for six years with The Mellin’s 
Food Company of Boston, during his last two years 
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He is 20 years old, New England born and bred 
and now ready for a bigger field along advertising and 
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glad to talk with you after September First. 
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don, at considerable expense, took 
in posters, elaborate newspaper 
and magazine campaigns of vari- 
ous advertisers bound each in one 
volume and laid out on tables for 
inspection; the latest Selfridge 
page ads; poster stamps; novel- 
ties; newspaper and magazine 
files; posters in veneer inlay, etc. 

One of the advertisements, for 
example, tells of a day set aside 
for a sale, the proceeds of which 
were to be given to charity. And 
in the advertisement were printed 
the names of the patrons and pat- 
ronesses of the charity, who, of 
course, were among the leaders 
of London society. Naturally the 
affair was made a big_ success, 
both for the charity and the store. 
Other of the full page ads showed 
letters of congratulation on the 
store’s fifth anniversary, the let- 
ters coming from some of the best 
known of European notabilities. 
It would be interesting to know 
how Selfridge secured these let- 
ters. The ads as a whole seemed 
to show more of what we are 
getting tired of calling “human 
interest,” but for which there 
seems to be no other adequate 
word. 

The Selfridge advertisements, 
printed in connection with the big 
department store’s fifth birthday, 
were done in the same big way as 
in previous years by artists of na- 
tional note. It was interesting to 
observe that he had made use of 
the testimonial idea on a large 
scale. 

The final reflection suggested to 
one who browsed through the col- 
lection is that the advance from 
the little Boston Exhibit of the 
Advertising Men’s League of 
New York—little, but excellent 
either as a germ or as a display— 
to this magnificent exhibit of the 
whole association at Toronto has 
been so astonishing that one can 
predict almost anything for future 
exhibits with the virtual certainty 
that it would be surpassed. The 
appointment of a permanent com- 
mittee and an immediate begin- 
ning for next year are not so 
much a necessity as they are a 
present undertaking. The inter- 
ests themselves are now fully 
alive. 
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‘“Webster’s Dictionary” 
Case from a New Angle 


Publishers Ainiaden to Amend 
Copyright Act to Preclude ‘“Sec- 
ondary Meanings” After Copy- 
rights Have Expired—Hearings 
Bring Out Features of Merriam 
Suits 


Correspondence 
HERE is a new angle to the 
controversy among publishers 

over the use of the name “Web- 

ster” on distionaries. 

Five or six competing publish- 
ers, who allege that the G. & C. 
Merriam Company, original pub- 
lishers or rather successors of 
the original publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, are enjoying 
rights in the premises not con- 
templated by the framers of our 
copyright laws, have inaugurated 
a fresh attempt to end the mo- 
nopoly which the Merriam Com- 
pany has enjoyed. 

This latest effort takes the 
form of an attempt to amend the 
copyright acts with respect to the 
“secondary meaning” right at- 
taching after expiration of copy- 
right. Congressman Levy has 
introduced a bill on the LA 
(H. R. 16238), and this has been 
referred to the Committee on Pat- 
ents which has been holding hear- 
ings on the subject. The proposed 
amendment would provide that 
“Upon the expiration of the copy- 
right or renewal thereof, there 
shall exist no rights of any nature 
whatsoever in the former pro- 
prietor of an expired copyright 
to the matter which has been the 
subject of copyright or to the 
name or title used in or descrip- 
tive of the publication of any 
composite work or other literary 
matter during the period iu which 
it was protected by copyright, and 
there shall exist no restricted, ex- 
clusive, qualified, or so-called sec- 
ondary meaning right to the title 
of any book or to the name of any 
author, compiler, or editor of any 
expired copyright composite or 
other work, but both the matter 
which has been the subject of 
copyright and its generic or other 
name or title shall fall into the 
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public domain and thereafter be 
forever free to the unrestricted 
use of the public; and no suit 
shall be maintained to establish a 
right of any restricted nature in 
or to any expired copyright mate- 
rial or matter, or to the name or 
names, or any part thereof, under 
or by which any book hitherto is- 
sued under copyright protection 
has been published or has become 
known to the public.” 

The publishers who are sup- 
porting this proposed amendment 
include G. W. Ogilvie, of New 
York; the Saalfield Publishing 
Company. of Akron, Ohio; W. B. 
Conkey Company, of Hammond, 
Ind.; Cupples & Leon, of New 
York; the Syndicate Publishing 
Company, of New York, and M. 
A. Donohue & Co., of Chicago. 
At the hearings thus far held Mr. 
Ogilvie has represented by au- 
thorization the various publishers 
enumerated. In explaining the 
purpose of the bill he said: “This 
is intended to do away with con- 
tinued litigation over the title to 
a book, the copyright of which 
expired eighty years ago, but 
which during the past twenty-five 
years has been the cause of liti- 
gation that has cost the publishers 
I represent and others in excess 
of $250,000. Four of the pub- 
lishers have been subjected to ex- 
penses of $117,000 in defense of 
their legal right to do what they 
have done. I alone have ex- 
pended $55,000, the Syndicate 
Publishing Company, $37,000; the 
Saalfield Publishing Company, of 
Akron, $20,000, and Cupples & 
Leon, $5,000; a total of $117,000, 
and that was only four of the 
twenty-five defendants that have 
been assailed by a litigant that 
was endeavoring, in ‘effect, to per- 
petuate a copyright that expired 
many years before it had any- 
thing whatever to do with the 
publication of Webster's Diction- 
ary. The litigant has announced 
its determination of continuing 
the litigation. 

“I can publish ‘Webster’s’ Dic- 
tionary but not without encoun- 
tering and being subjected to liti- 
‘gation and placing in prominent 
type on its title page this phrase: 
‘This dictionary is not published 
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by the original publishers of 
Webster’s Dictionary nor by their 
successors,’ as well as condemn- 
ing my product by using the 
same phrase in every circular and 
advertisement I put out descrip- 
tive of my Webster’s Dictionaries. 
Wm. H. Lee, successor to Laird 
& Lee used their names as fol- 
lows: ‘Laird & Lee’s Webster,’ 
and the Merriam Company, still 
looking for trouble and trying to 
give it to all its competitors, sued 
him also and continued the suit 
for. years; in fact, until after the 
death of Mr. Lee. 

“In 1904 I offered to sell to the 
Chicago Tribune my ‘Webster’s 
Imperial Dictionary,’ which had 
just been published. At the same 
time a representative of the G. 
& C. Merriam Co. offered through 
Reilly & Britton an edition of an 
old Webster’s Dictionary, . 1864 
copyright, on which the copyright 
was just about to expire. I offered 
my new book at $1.65 per copy, 
which was exactly the same price 
as was asked by the Merriman’s 
for their old dictionary. I was 
asked by the business manager of 
the Tribune what arrangement I 
could make that would protect 
them in the event they started to 
use my book, the Merriam Co. 
having threatened suit. Of course, 
I could not guarantee them, with 
the result that the Merriam Co., 
because of its threat to sue, sold 
to the Chicago Tribune 30,000 
copies of their old book at a profit 
of $20,000 to the Merriam Co.” 

Mr. Ogilvie submitted to the 
committee as evidence copies of 
various letters which have passed 
between his firm and the Merriam 
Co. or its legal representatives 
and a copy of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, containing an advertise- 
ment of the Merriam Webster. 
Said he, “Let the ‘Merriam Web- 
ster’ be the ‘Merriam Webster’, 
but let anyone else publish a 
‘Webster’s’ dictionary and be 
whose it may.” 





Alfred J. Pitts, a Detroit newspaper 
man, has been made general sales man- 
ager of the Wagenhals Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., which makes a 
three-wheel delivery car. The company 
plans to start an active advertising and 
selling campaign soon. 
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American Model for 


British Association 


The Organization of the A. A. C. 
of A. Closely Followed in the 
Recent Organization of the Eng- 
lish Clubs—Women Admitted on 
Same Terms as Men—Thirty Club 
of London Helped Strongly 


By Thomas Russell 
Advertisement Consultant, London, Eng 

[EpirortaL Note: Only the bare facts 
of the formation of the British Associa- 
tion of Advertising were chronicled in 
the issue of June 16. The story is 
completely told here by Mr. Russell.] 

OR a considerable time the 

club movement in advertis ng 
has been making progress in this 
country. We have been stimulated 
by the example of the United 
States and the fine work done by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America. Our single club 
movement is as old as yours, or 
nearly so. The Sphinx Club, on 
the model of the Sphinx Club of 
New. York, and the Thirty Club, 
a more compact body, have been 
going strong for a good many 
years. We have the Aldwych Club 
with its own building open every 
day, where anywhere from 80 to 
100 advertising men always lunch, 
and where there are frequent 
evening meetings for debate and 
discussion on various topics. <A 
year ago I went down to _ DBir- 
mngham by invitation to speak at 
the inaugural meeting of a large 
provincial club there, a club which 
does not like itself called a club. 
but prefers the name “society” 
Latterly, delegations from _ the 
Thirty Club have been going to 
all parts of the country to help the 
local men in forming provincial 
clubs. Their efforts have had so 
much success that there are now 
more than 20 clubs in various 
parts of the country, with a total 
membership of about 3,000. 

On June 9, delegates and other 
representatives of all the clubs 
met in London to frame a consti- 
tution. This had been drafted on 
the model of the constitution of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America by the Thirty Club 
committee, under the presidency 
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of P. C. Burton, who, with Charles 
I’, Higham, Swinborne Sheldrake 
(ed:'tor of Printers’ Ink, Lon- 
don), and other members of the 
Thirty Club, had been very active 
in promoting the provincial move- 
ment. On my motion, Mr. Bur- 
ton was voted into the chair of 
this preliminary convention, and 
the articles were painstakingly de- 
bated and many divisions taken, 
the voting being upon the Ameri- 
can model, with four delegates 
from each club vot:ng one apiece, 
and a delegate at large voting 
four votes. 

The title proposed by the Thirty 
Club had been “Association of 
Advertising Clubs of the United 
Kingdom,” but this was strongly 
objected to by the delegation from 
Birmingham, who considered the 
word “club” to have connotations 
which were unduly convivial and 


not sufficiently businesslike. Sev- 
eral alternative titles were pro- 
posed, but the convention ulti- 


mately carried the title proposed 
by Hopton Hadley, vice-president 
of the Incorporated Society of 
Advertisement Consultants. 
namely, British Association of 
Advertising. 

The meeting was enthusiastic as 
well as businesslike. After settling 
the constitution it proceeded to the 
election of officers as follows: 

President, Sir William H. 
Lever (the head of the famous 
firm of Lever Brothers, Port Sun- 
light); vice-president, Charles 
Frederic Higham; secretary, John 


Hart (advertisement manager, 
London-Opinion); treasurer 
Percy C. Burton. 

In the evening the delegates, 


with a large number of other rep- 
resentatives of the clubs, dined 
at the Hotel Cecil, and the pro- 
ceedings were well reported in 
the general press. 

A feature of the movement has 
been the admission of women en- 
gaged in advertising on exactly 
the same terms as men. We have 
a small but aggressive club in 
London, called the Association of 
Advertising Women, which was 
very strongly represented at the 
banquet, and sent its full quota 


’ of delegates to the convention. No 


question was raised as to any 
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differentiation of sex in confer- of being the first club to commit 
ring membership. The Incorpo- _ itself. 
rated Society of Advertisement The British Association of Ad- 
Consultants has hitherto been the vertising is a small body as yet, 
only advertising society which has as compared with your great As- 
admitted men and women on equal sociated Clubs. We owe every- 
terms. thing to your example. Our am- 
The nature of the convention — hitions are stimulated by your suc- 
was such that obviously delegates cess, and by the magnificent work 
could not pledge their clubs until which the American association 
the revised constitution should has done for the cleaning up and 
have first been approved. Many general betterment of advertising. 
clubs expressly instructed their 


delegations not to enter the as- MacEdward with Chalmers 
sociation until the constitution had CG Ki Meclidead, atvething aon 
heen brought back or amended in ager of the Detroit’ Lubricator Com- 
certain specified ways. There- pany, has resigned to join the adver 


tising department of the Chalmers 


fore, it would clearly have been  \yotsr Company. 


impossible for the remaining dele- 
gates to pledge their clubs to a Outlook Co. Wins Trophy 
constitution which had been voted neg a - a its 

, sleaatec , so d 1€ outing of the NKepresen itives 
upon by delegates who might not Club recently held the trophy given to 
ultimately be representing clubs the publishing house having the larg 
embodied in the federation. There — est agree; - —. present was 
is, however, no doubt that prac- 0" DY the Uutlook Company. 
tically all. the clubs represented Linshine, .a furniture polish manu- 
will come in, and the Halifax Club — factured by’ the White Star Refining 
distinguished itself by telegraph- Company, wi!l be advertised nationally 
ing its adhesion on the day after in "ewspapers. The Detroit, branch of 


: : the J. Walter Thompson Company is 
the convention, coveting the honor handling the account. 
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Vigilance Committee 
Report Features Gains 
in Legislation 
Greater Care Used by Advertisers 
and Copy Men to Keep Within 
the Facts—Five States Have 
Passed Laws Since the Baltimore 
Convention—Also the Law in 

Canada 


By Harry D. Robbins 


Chairman of the Hotiqanal 
Committee, A. A. 


[X making my report I shall 

refer to the National Vigilance 
Committee as the “general com- 
mittee” because the word National 
is too narrow a word to be ap- 
plied to our work, particularly 
in view of the excellent campaign 
on the part of our Canadian 
brothers. 

The vigilance work was official- 
ly entered upon as an active issue 
following the Dallas Convention. 
It required courage to begin the 
work, but it requires none to con- 
tinue it, because its principles and 
benefits stand forth in bold relief 
as accepted facts. 

As a general committee our 
function is largely administrative. 
The field work is in the hands of 
the local committees and co-oper- 
ating organizations. 

A bird’s-eye view of the year’s 
campaign reveals five distinct 
phases of the work deserving of 
specific mention in this report: 
legislation, local committees, cases 
investigated, finance and what I 
may term the “general clean-up.” 

Early last fall Louis Guenther, 
publisher of the Financial World, 
was appointed vice-chairman in 
charge of legislation. He promptly 
formulated his ideas and commu- 
nicated them to all vigilance com- 
mittees and clubs in States and 
countries covered by the member- 
ship which were without compe- 
tent advertising laws. 

At Baltimore I reported laws 
in 15 States, of which 12 were 
enacted last season. Since Balti- 
more we discovered that the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado vetoed the bill 
passed in that State, and we con- 
cluded that the law of Illinois 
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was too defective to include in 
our list. Therefore, the list re- 
ported a year ago should have 
been 13 instead of 15. 

We now have practical laws in 
18 States, representing a gain this 
season of five States, and a new 
law in Canada, Legislation is 
pending in three States and at 
Washington. 

In Baltimore I reported city or- 
dinances, similar in form to the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, in 
Seattle, Portland, Ore.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Los Angeles, and North 
Yakima, Wash. As a result of 
this season’s work I can add to 
the list New York City, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Binghamton, Omaha, 
Birmingham and San Francisco. 

There is now pending State 
legislation in Louisiana, Georgia 
and Illinois; a Federal law at 
Washington, and an amendment to 
the new law just enacted in Can- 
ada; also city ordinances in Bos- 
ton, Salt Lake City and Kansas 
City. 

An amendment to the State law 
making it illegal to misrepresent 
values is pending in Massachu- 
setts. 

At the present time there are 
70 local committees in member 
clubs and about 30 committees 
under various names in non-mem- 
ber clubs, and other organizations, 
co-operating with us. We have, 
then, a vigilance-committee system 
of about 100 co-operative commit- 
tees and embracing an individual 
membership of over 600 men, scat- 
tered through the United States 
and Canada. 

Of the 70 committees in mem- 
ber clubs about 25 are highly effi- 
cient, another 25 reasonably so 
and the remaining 20 can best be 
described as strong in the_ spirit 
but weak in the flesh. 

There should be a local com- 
mittee in every club in the asso- 
ciation and these committees, 
without exception, should be alert 
and active. This is a result I 
hope to see accomplished another 
season. In the meantime, it is 
fair to say that we have a vigi- 
lance-committee system which, if 
weak in spots, on the whole is 
representative, comprehensive and 
efficient. 
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If I were to read to you a 
list of the 100 member and non- 
member committees I would name 
a majority of the principal cities 
in Canada and the United States. 
Whatever the reason, the smaller 
communities are inclined to shy 
at vigilance work. Some of them 
would have me believe that decep- 
tion in advertising is confined to 
the wicked cities and that the 
small towns are as clean as the 
driven snow. 


REPORT OF CASES HANDLED 


Our 70 member committees have 
investigated this season a total of 
648 cases, of which 379 were suc- 
cessfully handled by moral sua- 
sion, and 42 cases were prosecuted 
in the courts. Of these 42 cases 
six were lost or withdrawn, 12 
are still pending and 24 resulted 
in convictions and fines. 

We have no accurate record of 
cases investigated or prosecuted 
by committees outside our own 
ranks, but we estimate that their 
inclusion would come close to 
doubling the figures quoted. In 
addition, as the result of our at- 
titude, many organizations, such 
as the American Medical Associa- 
tion, American Directory Publish- 
ers’ Association and the Fifth Av- 
enue Association of New York, 
have been stimulated to greater 
effort. ~ 

This season has witnessed a re- 
markable and highly successful 
campaign against medical quacks 
in Chicago and St. Louis, led in 
both instances by a leading news- 
paper. Similar’ newspaper cam- 
paigns are being considered in 
other cities. _ The two papers re- 
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ferred to in Chicago and St. Louis 
actually brought about the arrest 
and conviction of numerous of- 
fenders. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that results were obtained 
through the co-operation of the 
Federal authorities in connection 
with the violation of the mail reg- 
ulations, since neither Illinois nor 
Missouri are at present equipped 
with serviceable laws. The new 
ordinance in Chicago came after 
the campaign. 

The United States Government 
has been particularly aggressive 
this season in campaigning against 
misuse of the mails. The postal 
authorities have arrested hundreds 
of medical quacks and financial 
sharks. It even denied the use 
of the mails to a certain mail- 
order expert known as Walt C. 
Cunningham, of Marjorie Hamil- 
ton and Texas Guinan fame. To 
cite one case, partially, if not 
wholly at our request, upon com- 
plaint of a leading magazine, the 
authorities arrested, prosecuted, 
convicted and sent to jail Charles 
H. Manley, of Detroit, for failing 
to deliver the goods he advertised 
in the magazine and accepted pay- 
ment for through the mails. 

It is eminently fitting that this 
report should include a tribute to 
the efficient work of the vigilantes 
in Canada, and to the co-operation 
of Canadian newspapers which are 
heartily in. sympathy with our 
campaign to keep out of the press 
advertising which does not meas- 
ure up to a decent and dependable 
standard. 

Although the function of your 
general committee is administra- 
tive, it has itself investigated and 

= _ Ss 
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acted upon a number of cases. 
Some of these cases were inter- 
national advertisers, while others 
required investigation in behalf 
of committees at points not ac 
cessible to them, or covered by 
other local committees. There is 
more than one local committee 
member in this hall who can testi- 
fy to the thoroughness and 
promptness with which we re- 
sponded to his telegraphic appeal. 

Quite a number of newspapers 
and other media have this season 
switched over to the clean stand- 
ard, while all along the line local 
committees have reported gradual 
improvement. 

Copy writers, also, have pre- 
pared their statements with more 
care. It is impossible to estimate 
the good that has been accom- 
plished along these lines. It is 
sufficient to know that the stand- 
ard of truth and decency prevail 
to-day. If there are still excep- 
tions, they are in a hopeless mi- 
nority, and, like other hopeless 
minorities, they must eventually 
pass to the depths of oblivion. 
Up to October 1, 1913, the gen- 


eral committee financed itself 
through solicitation of subscrip- 
tions from its friends, including 


some $40 contributed from the 
treasury by the executive commit- 
tee. A total of $1,544.50 was raised 
and expended in this manner. 
Since October 1 the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America has 
paid the bills at a total cost to 
date of $1,690.82. Considering 
what has been accomplished, the 
total expenditure to date by the 
general committee of only $3,235.32 
is remarkably small. It is small 
solely because our committee 
members have made liberal use 
of their own pocketbooks, and be- 
cause we have been fortunate in 
securing low charges, or none at 
all, from the various legal and 
other experts we have found it 
necessary to consult. 

Advertisers and publishers are 
human beings As in all other 
departments of business life, the 
great majority value their reputa- 
tion for square dealing as some- 
thing more precious than gold. 
But, though the percentage is 
small, there are those who are 
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unscrupulous and who do not hes- 
itate to profit by trading on the 
public confidence created and 
maintained by those who believe 
in truth and the square deal 

Where we tind an unscrupulous 
offender, we find the big. stick 
to be the most effective weapon, 
and, critics to the contrary, | st.ll 
believe that drastic treatment of 
such cases is the only sane policy. 

We recognize the fact, however, 
that a large percentage of the 
errors we encounter are errors of 
the mind and not the heart. In 
such cases moral suasion is the 
logical vehicle of correction. We 
may punish the wilfully  dis- 
obedient child, but we may reason 
with the one who violates the rules 
through thoughtlessness, or lack 
of understanding. 

By the educational process then 
we are gradually elim‘nating errors 
of commission and omission. We 
seek legislation merely because it 
furnishes a suitable background 
to our work and affords a means 
of punishing those who foolishly 
persist in taking advantage of the 
confidence the public properly has 
in present-day advertising. 

I take this opportunity of put 
ting the vigilance committees on 
record as opposing the altogether 
too prevalent practice of appropri- 
ating the idea of others, some- 
times by reconstructing and some- 
times not. Many of the members 
of our profession are wholly de- 
pendent for income upon their 
ability to create advertising ideas. 
I submit that it is not fair to 
them to appropriate the product 
of their brains without compensa- 
tion or permission. 

I would have you reflect, also. 
upon the sacrifice a publisher 
makes when he refuses to run 
objectionable copy his competitor 
is glad to accept. The big idea 
I hope to see developed from now 
on is for those who select me- 
diums to pay more attention to 
the character of publications un- 
der review. And when you turn 
down a paper because it is not 
clean for its competitor which is, 
tell them both frankly the where- 
fore of your selection. It will do 
both of them—as well as our 
cause—an infinite amount of good. 























Los Angeles Campaign for 
Better Advertising 


What is estimated at more than $8,000 
worth of display space has been donated 


by the daily newspapers of Los An- 
geles, Cal., to the ad club of that city, 
to be occupied by a series of short 


articles to advertise advertising.- They 
will be written by club members. 

The object of the series—which con- 
sists of nineteen articles to run_simul- 
taneously in all the papers of the city 


is stated by the club as_ follows: 
“These articles are presented for the 
purpose of creating a more wholesome 


regard for, and confidence in, adver- 
tising on the part of the reader; to 
demonstrate the great profit and satis- 
faction that is to be derived from a closer 
perusal of advertising and the patron- 
age of advertisers; and to aid the 
honest- advertising committee of the club 
in its ‘vigilance’ crusade against fake 
sales and misleading advertisements, by 
emphasizing the important function of 
honest, truthful, believable advertis- 
ing.”” 

Inasmuch as the club claims 
that these nineteen articles cover prac- 
tically the whole field of advertising 
(from the consumers’ point of view), 
some of the titles mav be interesting. 


They are: “The Ad Club and Adver- 
tising,” by J. F. Wilson; ‘What Is 
Advertising?” John Renfrew; “Honest 
Advertising,” f Carman Smith; 
“Where Do You Trade and Why Do 
You Trade There?” W. G. Adams; 


“What Has Advertising Done to Revo- 
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lutionize Living one age Wm. A. 
Holt; ‘Does rg Lessen _ the 
Cost ‘of Living?” B Si liven; ““Why 
a Man Should Read Pr: Be tn, * Sher- 


ley Hunter; “Why Women Should 
Read Advertising,” by John Kemp; 
“Law and Advertising,’ Don E. Gil- 
man. ‘ 


This Y. M. C. A. to Work for 
a Million 


The’ Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. has 
opened a campaign to raise $1,000,000 
for a new building, and vigorous pub 
licity work will be a characteristic of 
the fight for the million. 

Posters will be liberally used, it is 
announced, and big banners, carrying 
the campaign slogan, “What Other 
Cities Have Done Cincinnati Can Do,” 
will be disp!ayed at prominent points. 
A publicity committee composed of 
newspaper and other advertising men is 
in charge of this part of the work. 


S. Ward Seeley, for the past two 
years a member of the editorial staff 
of Automobile Topics, has resigned. 
He is now connected with the North 





American Copper Company, of New 
York. 
R. Wayne Wilson, formerly of the 


New York Tribune, is now connected 
with the Hugh McAtamney Company, 
advertising agents, New York. 














IDEAS 


Gord Ideas are as fain as they're cortly. You know that. 
have anything to do with the buying, or ordering, or preparation of prin 
And good ideas, Sir, are mighty cashable, by the way ! 


Storeh of Stunning New Ideas in Illustrating 


I'm dead-sure you do, if you 
matter of any kind. 
You know that, too. 





I've arich, rare treat for you / 


men of brains and daring originality ! 





i tors, talented ty 
“2 other THE PRINTI 


ing. og eee By typography. 


obligation on your part. 


keep the two copies with my compliments. 


men the country over get these won 
and abundant supply of New | 


and Printing sparkling color schemes, unique and attractive productions of high-skilled artists. 


I've two fine bie books that are published monthly. 
INTING ART SUGGESTION 
things every month—urcommon, striking designs, high-art photo-engraving. electrotyp- 
en there are specimens galore of New Papers, New Covers. 
and New Papeteries. Wrinkles of every imaginable kind. 
O, the cleverest,catchiest stuff vou ever saw! They're meaty with wattededt Laopilounifen, 
nd what's more, I'm going to send you samples of both free! 
You can just mail me the coupon right away. and they'll be sent ve 5 in the slightest 
After you “ve seen them, if you just can’t resist the idea of having them 
monthly, the subscription price is $3.50 for 24 numbers. 


I want you to see them immediatelv and get a glimpse of the glories within! Not in all 
America will you find two monthly publicaticns like these! 
ful books every month and take advantage of their rich 


Don't let another oo ro without Grabbing this Great Chance! THE PRINTING 


One is called THE PRINTING ART 
BOOK. You will find them brimful 





these b ee 
If you shouldn't want to subscribe, 


undr prominent business 





ry in and THE PRI 
SUGG 





E ST ION 
BOOK will pay you 1000 per 
cent. on the investment at every 
blessed issue. Let the coupon 
come forward right away, 


tend to it right this minute! 














E. M. DUNBAR, 6 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 


Send m 
ING ART. MAGAZINE and the PRINTING ART 


Mister It won't cost you @ cop- SUGGESTION BOOK. There will be absolutely no 
per, mind—and, by the way, charge for these samples. 
it’s a mighty happy thought to oS SR Rs OE ERE ee AOC CER eS 


e postpaid, one sample each of THE PRINT- 
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LIVE retailer in a Pac:fic 
Coast city (not San Fran- 
cisco, by the way) sends the 
Schoolmaster an advertisement of 
his own, illustrated with a pencil 
sketch of one of the buildings at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Incredible as it may sound, he 
says that he had great difficulty 
in securing the sketch from- the 
artist who made it, as the latter 
was fearful that he might ‘ ‘get in 
wrong” by giving it out without 
the permission of the directors. 
Evidently the authorities are not 
in favor of letting outsiders help 
advertise the exposition. 

Even the railroads are having 
trouble, according to this author- 
ity. He says that the artist from 
whom he secured the sketch was 
sent by the Santa Fé Railroad, 
with a number of others, to the 
exposition grounds, for the pur- 
pose of making sketches and pho- 
tographs which could be used to 
stimulate travel to the exposition. 
Permission was finally granted, 
though only after considerable 
argument, which led to the art- 
ist’s unwillingness to give up the 
sketch. But perhaps the directors 
of the exposition intend it to be 
a very exclusive affair, and intend 
to invite only those who can be 
reached ‘by their own _ peculiar 
methods of publicity. 

oa * a 

On the inside back cover of a 
patent medicine book of testimo- 
nials which was stuffed into the 
Schoolmaster’s letter-box the oth- 
er day is the following “informa- 
tion blank” : 


A PRESENT FOR YOU 


We wish to know what kind of service 
we are getting in the distribution of 


this book to the public by those whom 
we pay to do that work. If you will 
aid us by returning this page with 


answers to the following questions, we 

ne mail you, absolutely free of charge, 
dainty sachet novelty for your 

haadberebtel-box or other clothing. 


QUESTIONS 


How many copies of this book were left 
you where you found this one? 
Where did you find this copy? 





zation formed to spread the gos- 
8 
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Have you seen other copies of this book 
in stores or otherwise wasted? 

(If so, please explain what you have 
seen. 


Though the Schoolmaster can- 
not own to any great admiration 
for the product advertised, the de- 
vice of the “information blank” 
seems likely to prove a salutary 
check on the distributor. Even 
though few persons take the 
trouble to answer the questions, 
the distributor knows that the 
blank is there, and there is some 
likelihood that his derelictions 
will be reported. Perhaps that is 
the reason why the book found 
its way into the letter-box instead 
of being tossed onto the front 
porch. At any rate the concern 
states: “We are making this of- 
fer again because of its great help 
in showing us the kind of work 
our men are doing.” 

* * * 

Sometimes the size of one’s 
possible market is fixed by condi- 
tions which: are beyond his con- 
trol, but it isn’t the case nearly 
so often as is commonly supposed. 
It is simple enough to assume, 
for example, that the market for 
electrical household devices is 
limited to those homes which are 
wired for current. But more than 
one manufacturer has discovered 
that by co-operation with the local 
central stations he can materially 
enlarge his possible market. And 
the same is true in many another 
field. The opportunities for co- 
operation are not always appar- 
ent on the surface, but that is no 
sign that they do not exist. 

* 


A case in point is the recent an- 
nouncement that the Globe-Wer- 
nicke Company, of Cincinnati, is 
inaugurating a campaign of co- 
operation with publishers to in- 
duce the public to buy more books 

thus enlarging the market for 
bookcases. Twenty-three of the 
leading book publishers are al- 
ready members of the Publishers’ 
Co-operative Bureau, an organi- 

















pel of owning and reading books. 
Now the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany proposes, through 
branches and dealers, to co-oper- 
ate with the bureau and with lo- 
cal booksellers by means of win- 
dow displays, exchange of mail- 
ing lists, etc., to sell both books 
and bookcases. The woods are 
full of just such opportunities, 
which are only waiting for some- 
body to discover them. 

* * * 


And speaking of co-operation— 
the Schoolmaster calls attention 
to the accompanying ad of a 
Watertown, South Dakota, retail- 
er referring to a new store just 
opened by a competitor. John 
Allen Murphy, a retailer in the 
same town and an_ occasional 
contributor to Printers’ INk, 
sends the Schoolmaster the copy 
with this comment: 

“This incident illustrates a de- 
velopment that is taking place in 
small towns. Antagonism among 
competitors is passing. Where 
they do not actually work and 
confer together for the further- 
ance of their mutual benefit, mer- 
chants at least regard their com- 
petitors tolerantly. Retailers are 
fast learning that the good will 
and support of those in the same 
line of business is one of their 
best trade assets. Live dealers no 
longer knock a competitor. When 
they haven’t what a _ customer 
wants, they always refer her or 
him to some other store that may 
have it. They don’t allow. a cus- 
tomer to complain unjustly about 
a fellow-dealer. The name of a 
competitor is always mentioned 
respectfully. 

* * * 

“What has brought this change 
about? The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. A few years ago the mer- 
chants of Watertown, like those 
of most other towns, did not work 
together. They sought trade indi- 
vidually. They fought their bat- 
tles single-handed. Harassed by 
all kinds of problems, they could 
not solve them alone. They 
worked at cross-purposes. They 
scarcely knew their competitors. 
They imagined the other mer- 
chants must be some kind of in 
human monsters, gobbling up all 
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HERE'S A “PROVED SUCCESSFUL” 
copy man and sales-letter writer for 
some agency—or a live wire for the 
ad staff of a manufacturer. 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENT: 
eight year’s experience, three as man- 
ager: a practical printer, an author 
and publisher. 

I WANT A LARGER FIELD, more 
opportunity, and a “‘chance.”” Ready 
NOW. If you want a $3000 man write, 
J.R. B., Box 191, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 1 3 1 , 42 8 


Circulation 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 

















“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicines, Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery . - ew York 
American Medicine a ae ee New York 
Interstate MedicalJournal - + ~- St. Lonis, Mo, 
Medical Council - . . « Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette + : . Detroit, Mich, 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
8. D. CLovan, Sec’y, Ravens wood Sta., Chicago, Ill, 
A. D. MoTigug, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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the trade they could get hands 
on, by fair means or foul. Then 
came the association. Business 


men suddenly discovered that that 
competitor of theirs was human 
after all—that he laughed, played, 
cried and worked just as other 
folks do. A friendship grew up 
among the merchants. Now they 
do everything co-operatively. A 
better and more optimistic spirit 
prevails. They go after business 
more aggressively. A new impe- 
tus has been given to the devel- 
opment of the town.” 


* * * 
The Federal Government 
frowns upon conspiracies in re- 


straint of trade, but there is plen- 


ty of room for “conspiracies” to 
give new impetus to a town or 
to an industry. Everybody is 





All Watertown tomorrow pays honor to whom 
—-—---==honor is due to 


Mr. H. F. W. Schaller 


and his organization so faithful and efficient. 


We wish to join in extending ‘to Mr. Schaller and his 
organization our Best and Sincere Wishes for the suc- 
cess of their effort and undertaking in giving to Water- 
town, So. Dak. and Surrounding Territory such a beauti- 
ful, elegant, and up-to-date establishment, one that is 
certainly a credit to the community in every respect, 


You we hope will join us in our congratulations and visit 
Mr. Schallers’ New Store on Tomorrow their opening 
day, There is room for us all in this large growing city 
of ours, the most progressive in the Northwest. 


T* John Moodie Dry Goods Company 











A COMPETITOR’S WELCOME 


benefited by such “conspiracies” 

as are typified by The John 

Moodie Dry Goods Company’s ad. 
* x * 

Every once in a while the 
Schoolmaster receives a piece of 
copy which somebody doesn’t like, 
with the request that it be “roast- 
ed.” Very, very seldom are those 
requests complied with, for the 
simple but sufficient reason that 
your Schoolmaster is not omnis- 
cient. There may be men in the 
advertising business who can spear 
a detached piece of copy on the 
point of a pen and instantly grasp 
all of the.trade conditions it was 
designed to meet, and the whole 
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perspective of events which led 
up to it, but the Schoolmaster is 
not among them. T ypographically 
speaking, one may criticise a piece 
of copy merely as copy; or single 
out a bit of tangle foot English 
for censure; or remark upon the 
incongruity of an illustration; but 
to pass judgment upon the value 


ot a particular advertisement 
without first-hand knowledge of 
the market, the product, and the 


particular circumstances is, to say 
the least, dangerous. 
* * * 
A good deal has been said in 
Printers’ INK about the advisa- 
bility of getting the facts and get- 


ting them straight. Sometimes 
the most insignificant and unim 


portant misstatements 
plague their inventor. 
the following: 

The Schoolmaster is pretty well 
acquainted with a young architect, 
who has been amusing himself in 
spare time by testing the sample 
bits of board which are sent out 
so nicely finished by paint and 
varnish manufacturers. He takes 
one of the samples and immerses 
it for ten days in a solution of one 
part red ink to five parts of water. 
That process separates the paint 
films, so that he can tell how 
many coats of paint were applied, 
and what each coat consisted of. 
Comparison of the results with 
the claims made has produced 
some interesting and not alto- 
gether complimentary results. 

Just now he is carrying in his 
pocket a sample board which, ac- 
cording to the label, was finished 
with two coats of lead and oil and 
two coats of enamel. But it is 
perfectly evident upon inspection 
that there are five separate coats, 
four of which are enamel, “And I 
came pretty near specifying that 
enamel,” he says. 


return to 
As witness 








sk any number of, Tepresentative farmers 
in Wisconsin “‘ why they take an 
have taken The Wisconsin Agriculturist for 
years,’ “and they will tell you, it is because 
of its ‘* editorial merit “"—62, 


wy, net paid subscribers’’ weekly. 





WISCONSIN 
x Agaicuurorist 
































Classified Advertisements 








agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “PrintErs’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 


Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 


No order for one time 
Cash must 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


LETTER SPECIALISTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 








FOR SALE 





AIL ORDER BUSINESS that can quickly 

be made an excellent Druggist’s proposi- 
tion. I have to sell out at a sacrifice. $2,500 
cash buys business, good-will, trade-mark, sup- 
plies. etc. Worth $10,000 to right man. Write 
or wire me at once! JOHN D. ARTHUR, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








HELP WANTED 





Y A LEADING AFTERNOON NEWS.- 

PAPER in one of the largest and most pro- 
gressive cities of the South, a first-class adver- 
tising man, capable of handling and developing 
big and little advertisers, and writing good copy. 
Only a man with high ciass qualifications want- 
ed; mght salary to right man. Address, giving 
experience and salary expected, Box DD-367, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN for growing concern; 

26 to 35 years of age. settled in ideas and 
habits ;to handle the advertising end with charge 
of the mail, follow up in securing agents and cus- 
tomers and special correspondence connected 
with same. Alsodeveloping high-pressure direct- 
by-mail sales literature and get out vcore & pub- 
lication; must be a live, active fellow of brains 
and practical ideas; to a satisfactory man this is 
a permanant place with a future; want the best 
man we can hire at a fair price to begin with; 
ore with practical experience in mail-order 
agency business and its selling correspondence 
would likely be qualified; write and give particu- 
lars as to age, experience, personal habits, salary 
expected, and, if possible, send samples ot work; 
confidential, address PRESIDEN!, Box 409, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 





6s6(@ RAINS OF GUMPTION "a nifty booklet 

full of the concentrated essence of adver- 
tising sense, 25 cents. JED SCAKBORO, 557a 
Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of our high-class advertising chewing gum 
with names of well known concerns using 
this attractive advertising novelty to help 
boost sales, sent on request. All! flavors. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. ‘THE 
HELME'T AD GUM CO., Cincinnati, O. 








ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
PRINTERS’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with ‘live’ prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a_ one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St.. New York City. 








MODELS 


ILL SMALL, perfect working models of 

your product in the hands of your traveling 
salesman increase your sales? ‘That is our 
specialty. Model and experimental work for 
inventors also. Prices reasonable. MAROA 
MANUFACTURING CO., Maroa, III. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





A MAN WITH BRAINS 
Who uses them in soliciting; and can show very 
successful experience with trade papers and 
national magazines; now employed; wants an 
opportunity. Box DD-350, care of Printers’ Ink, 


BACK FROM TORONTO! 


You will need a capable, efficient assistant to 
heip work out those new plans and ideas. My 
six years’ business training, three years’ advertis. 
ing experience and IJ. C. S. course, enable me to 
write strong, snappy copy, plan campaigns, 
handle detail, etc. Excellent education and 
references. Experienced stenographer. Address 
Box DD-360 care of Printers’ Ink, 
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EXPORT TRADE 
Many years’ experience offered to firms having 
export department or who desire to develop 
foreign business. Address, SPANISH-AMER- 
ICAN, DD 351, care of Printers’ Ink. 





EPENDABLE YOUNG MAN, 25, corres- 

pondence trained, electrical and mechanical 
experience, desires position as assistant to adv. 
manager, or will take charge small adv. dept. 
Address, Box DD-353, care of Printers’ Ink. 





XCELLENT CORRESPONDENT, copy- 

writer with four years’ journalistic experience 
wants opening where intelligence 1s required. 
Employed for $1500 at present. Want to grow; 
reached limit with present employer. Age 25. 
Address, Box DD-352, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Successful Classified Manager 
Leading Newspaper U. S., open for offer 
as Advertising Manager, $3000. Thirty-five 
years old; total abstainer. Address, Box 
DD-361, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN—Twenty years’ suc- 

cessful work in charge of advertising of 
large transportation line, seeks change of posi- 
tion. Level headed, honest, efficient, thorough 
in system, good office executive. Extensive ac- 
quaintance, best references. Address, Box 
DD-362, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OULD APPRECIATE hearing from com- 

pany who could use the services of high 
grade salesman and detail man. Can successful- 
ly handle missionary work, window campaigns, 
sampling, etc., and be of material assistance in 
sales or advertising departments. Position must 
present future for well-educated, energetic man 
of thirty. Box D1D-354, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST and WRITER 


Broad New York advertising agency and tech- 
nical magazine experience; teeming with illus- 
trative and design ideas; powerful copy writer; 
good man for small agency or manager for 
manufacturer; fourteen years’ experience; will 
engage by hour, day, week or year. Address, 
Box DD-358, care of Printers’ Ink. 








College Graduate 
I. C. S. Advertising Graduate 


I know how to get at the bottom of things; and 
how to express myself clearly, interestingly, and 
convincingly. Practical I. C. S. coursein Adver- 
tisement, Sales-Letter, Booklet and Catalogue 
writing. Some experience. Best references 
Moderate salarytostart. Address, Box DD-359, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WHICH? A MONEY MAKER OR 
AN EXPENSE ACCOUNI 
The well edited House Organ is fast becoming 
an important factor in our National business, 
but there are many which are stiila drag inste: aud 
of a help. 
I have made a special study of this subject for sev- 
eral years and am open to accept the control of 
one or two House Organs for firms who really 
desire to make their House Organ a real, live 
asset, instcad of é liability. 





Correspondence is specially invited from firms 
in the Technical field who either contemplate is- 
suing a House Organ or are, for any rez — dis- 
satisfied with the results so far achiev 

Send me a copy of your present iis tor free 
criticism. 


Address, in first instance, Box DD-355, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Technical Advertising Demands 
Special Qualifications 


An Advertising Man of wide experience in the 
writing of Technical Copy and the planning of 
campaigns, especiaily in connection with the 
Rubber and Automobile Industries, is now in 
New York and open for a connection with an 
up-to-date Agency or Manufacturer, who is de- 
sirous of securing results in these fields. 

His advertising capabilities are backed up by a 
thorough knowledge of Merchandising condi- 
tions in America, C ‘anada ‘and abroad. 

This is an exceptional opportunity for getting 
hold of the right man for a position demanding 

the highest ability combined with an untieaibed 
capacity for the best work. 


Address, Box DD-356, care of Printer’ Ink. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompte 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited, 


‘THE WINTHROP PREssS, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





O THE AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN with 

capital and experience, who desires to be- 
come a publisher, we can offer several good 
opportunities. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
ma West st Zord tis sib io York City. 





Bound Velume 


Wanted 


PRINTERS’ INK knows 
a national advertiser who 
wants to buy a_ bound 
volume of PRINTERS’ INK 
containing copies for 
July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

Address 
Circulation Department 
PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
12 W. 31st Street, New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers wno have sent PRINTERS 
INK a detailed statement snowing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on ule and will be snownto any advertiser. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1013, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Kest and 
cleanest auvertising medium in Alapama 


ARIZONA 
Phoeniz, Gazette. Average gross eirculation 
first three months, 1914, 7,336. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, vening Kegister, daily, Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,630, 5c. 


Waterbury, A’efublican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,632. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 


Peoria, Aventng Star. Circulation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average May, 
1914, 14,026. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance." 


Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May ’14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,596. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Fournas. Oniy daily in 
All good peopie. 


Washington, Eve. ‘ 
county. 2,003 suoscripers. 


Waterloo, Xvening Courier, s6th vear; Av. dy 
1913, 9,231. April daily aver. 14,753. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Fournal 
daily, 30,669. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 51,328. 


Average 1913, 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
65,664. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810, 





Portland, Hven:ng Hxpress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7elegram, 13,003, 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For May, 1914, 

84,830 daily; 61,466 Sunday. 
V'he absoiute correctness of the 
GVAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
treo the News is guaranteed by the 


Printers’ Ink Pubiishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the nrst person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net average circulation March, 


1914: Daily, 202,682; Sunday, 288,684. 
Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 


other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest ‘“want’’ ad. 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1912, 18,338; 1913, 16,878. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers held thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 


GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
444%) 8 =Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 

monthiy. Actual average for first 3 months, 


1914, 109,000. 




















Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murpny, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rsoune, 106,763; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,163. 


UA 
Onn 
aa) 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. 1st, 1913, 


to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Coursey, morn. Ave., 10913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy 61,755; Axousrer, evening,47,656. 


Buffalo, Avening News. 
1913, 93,379. 


Daily average, for 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Mern- 
ing Herald. Waly average for 1913, 7,262 


Schenectady, Gasette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28.006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e¢) av. Mar.,’14 
5,024. Semi.Wcekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,'14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Piain Dealer. Fst. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: laily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For May, 1914, 126,439 daily ; Sunday, 165,267. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
1913, 22,636; 23,363av., May, 1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
alt other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


w 


Philadelphia. The Press (OQ) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Hiome News- 


GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
saa on the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 79,969; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


Washington, Retorter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,675. 


West Chester. Locai News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1913, 16,186. in its gand year. 

Guar inaependent, Has Chester Co., 
TEEO and vicinity forits field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 71smes-Leader, eve 


net, sworn, 


av. for 1913, 19,187. ‘‘ Charter Member A. A. A.” 


York, Dispatch and Daily. 


Average for 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Xvening 71mes 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 

ave. net paid for 1013, 19,086 (©@@). sun- 

Wy day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 


Average circula- 


Westerly, Vatly Sun 
I hode Island 
cir., 1913, 6,630. 


S. E, Conn. 
Sun to every 7 persons. 


and S. 
Aver 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 


age for tweive months ending 
Atete ec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
to Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 191, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014. 
VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe See (eve.) Average, May, 19!4, 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 te Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 


and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GUAR is a gold mark paper of the first 
TEEO degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great fproauciive 

vaime to the advertiser. Aver. 

daily cir. last six mos. 1913. 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 


nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger 
and Sunday, 21,681 


Average year 1913, daily 


Tacoma, News. 


20,510 


Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, 
1914, daily 6,618; semi-weekly, 1,388. 


April, 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,832. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1013, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan 
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Want-Ad Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 
Leading want ad medi 


13, 19,236. 


EW Haven Register. 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’ 


MAINE 


cee Evening Hxpress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ali other Porttand 
Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 
MINNESOTA 

HE Minneapolis T7rtbunxe, 
Daily and Sunday, 1s the lead- 
ing want ad medium ot the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Iwin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 1o Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in poth the morning and evening edi- 
tions tor the one charge 


papers compinec 


UA 
GUAR 
TEED 


MARYLAND 
HE Baitimore ews carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 


recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


NEW YORE 
HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
hive times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. (Greatest circulation 
UTAE 
i) te Salt Lake 7 rsoume—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








of their circulation. 
by the sign ©. 
Announcements unger this 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a 
$32.76 if paid wholiy in advance 





(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
Webster's Dictionary. 
classification, 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. 
full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


but for the high class and quality 


trom publications having the 
Two lines (the smallest adver- 

















ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helter (OO), 
Mark "’ journai for bakers 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO) 
average circulation for 1912 13. 17,266. 


Chicago 
Oluest, 


Only “Gold 
Dest known 


Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Retorter 
Recognized organ the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (OO) 


or 
Boston Aveming 7 ranscritt (OO), established 
1830. ‘lhe oniy goid mark datty in Boston 
Worcester L'Odinion Pudlione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 Frencn population 
MINNESOTA 


lhe Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paperin Minneapolis. The cieanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest 


Now YORE 


Brookiyn Hagie (OO) 
Medium of Brookiyn 


is THE aavertising 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Gooas ana Department 
Store trade 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (Q@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. 


New York Heraid (QO). 
America’s leading newspapers mentions 
New York Heraéa nrst. 


Whoever mentions 
the 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


New York Tribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVAFIA 
the Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. [tis onthe Roil of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Goki Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,969. Sun- 
day, 170,667 


THE PITTSBURG 
©@) DISPATCH © 


!'he newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘lhe RK. I. Bible. 
TENNESSEE 
lhe Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
oniy paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘She Commercial 
Appeal passes both emaisty and quantity tests 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekiy, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (O@), leads all other Seattle 
and Pacihe Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
’ WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Svening Wisconsin (@@), the 
oniy Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page 


$30 half page 
$15 quarter page 


Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


$60 a page 
PREFERRED 
Piet SCORE. viaccess smanwe $125 
Second Cover... .csccscece 75 


WAGE: OOWOR si660ic 8:5:05.05.0.00 100 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra 


than two pages, $12.50 per page. 
nished complete by advertiser. 


exceed 35 lines. 


POSITIONS 

(CCR re CTC R $100 
Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18....... 75 
Double Center [2 pages]... 150 
for two pages or less. For more 


Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 


No less than four pages accepted. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—25c a line flat; 
Not less than 5 lines on one-time orders. 


6 words to a line. 
No advertisement can 
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The Chicago Tribune’s Cir- 


culation /ncrease is Greater 





than the Jotal Circulation 





of any one of 94% of the 
Newspapers in the United 
States and Canada. 


The real magnitude of The 
Tribune’s. circulation is but 
seldom referred to and conse- 
quently not generally known. 

The reason why it is not 
more frequently mentioned is 
because The Tribune believes 
that quantity of circulation is 
not the chief quality to be 
sought in an advertising 
medium. 

Therefore The Tribune has 
contented itself with making 
the semi-annual statements of 
net paid circulation required 
by the Federal Laws, although 
these statements cover past 
performances and not present 
conditions. 


Since The Tribune’s present 
advertising rates were estab- 
lished, its circulation — has 
increased by more than 40,000 
both daily and Sunday. 

Out of the 2,554 daily news- 
papers of the United States 
and Canada, as listed in one 
of the current newspaper di- 
rectories, only 158, or 6%, 
enjoy circulations of 40,000 
or over. 

Therefore The Tribune’s 
mcrease in circulation, which 
is given free to advertisers as 
good measure, is greater than 
the fofal circulation of any 
one of 94% of all the daily 
newspapers in the United 
States and Canada. 


In daily city circulation and in volume 
of advertising printed, The Tribune 
nearly equals the other Chicago morn- 
ing papers combined. 


The Chicagos Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 


1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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